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IRELAND. 


jlETY- -SIX years ago a British 
general stood encamped on a 
neck of land in Portugal confront- 
ing, with a few thousand men, the 
gigantic military power of N: apoleon. 
Behind him spread the Tagus and 
the sea ; and before, separated only 
by the lines which have made 
Torres Vedras a memorable name, 
the legions of France extended for 
miles, led by the champion of 
Rivoli and Kssling, and themselves 
but the van of the hosts of the 
empire. The situation appeared 
desperate, yet Wellington clung 
tenaciously to his post, and, in the 
menacing pauses of the war, he 
wrote repeatedly to the Cabinet 
at home with reference to the state 
of Ireland, a subject with which he 
was well acquainted. With cha- 
racteristic sagacity and precision he 
pointed out the weak moral in- 
fluence of the British Government 
in that country, the misery and 
discontent of the poor, the want of 
loyalty among the middle classes, 
the dissatisfaction even of the 
rich, and the disastrous results 
of religious dissension pervading 
deeply the frame of society. Ire- 
land, in his judgment, was ruled by 
the sword, and could be ruled by 
no other means; and it would not 
be safe to detach to his aid, though 
the fate of Europe were staked on 
the issue, even one regiment of the 
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forty thousand men who formed 
the necessary garrison of the island. 
He described the mass of the 
people as serfs, in extreme po- 
verty and continual distress, who 
abhorred England and the gentry 
above them, and found in the 
Roman Catholic priesthood their 
only natural guardians and pro- 
tectors ; declared that no reliance 
could be placed on the majority of 
the farmers and traders in the 
Roman Catholic provinces of the 
country ; and intimated that many, 
even of the aristocracy, were not 
pleased with their actual position. 
Nor was he blind to the obvious 
consequences of sectarian domina- 
tion and discord, of the fatal system 
by which a caste of Protestants had 
secured an ascendant church and 
a monopoly of the privileges of the 
state, while a Roman Catholic 
nation and their clergy were kept 
down in degrading inferiority —al- 
though he rather appreciated the 
mischief than conceived that any 
remedy was possible. More than 
once he remarked that, in this state 
of things, the hold of England on 
Ireland might prove less firm than 
his own on the Peninsula, even 
though Massena was in his front, 
and the Cabinet were constantly 
urging him to embark. ‘The Minis- 
ters,’ he exclaimed in one of his 
letters, ‘forget the political situation 
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of Ireland, the detestation of the 
whole people of the connection 
with England, and the indifference 
even of friends which has grown 
out of it. ... In Ireland I think 
matters are in a much more dan- 
gerous state than they are even 
here.’ 

The Ireland of the present day 
is certainly a very different country 
from that described by our soldier 
statesman. Yet can we deny that 
a true picture of Ireland in 1866 
resembles in some essential features 
the ominous sketch of 1810; that 
the dark lines which appear in 
the one must, though softened in 
several particulars, be necessarily 
seen again in the other? Three 
times, in the course of twenty years, 
there have been rebellious move- 
ments in Ireland, with which the 
mass of the population, in the 
Roman Catholic provinces at least, 
felt more or less undoubted sym- 
pathy; and twice in that time it 
became inevitable to suspend the 
constitution of the country and to 
govern it undisguisedly by force. 
in 1848 the conspiracy of Smith 
O’Brien exploded, and though it 
came to a ridiculous end, it had 
thousands of open and secret ad- 
herents, it caused no little alarm in 
England, it was put down only 
by coercive measures, and, had it 
received assistance from France, it 
might have become extremely for- 
midable. Eleven years afterwards, 
at a period remarkable for material 
progress, the spirit of insurrection 
in Ireland assumed again a tangible 
shape; in the southern, and part of 
the western counties, considerable 
numbers of the people were or- 
ganised and drilled, usually by 
emissaries from America, for the 
avowed purpose of a treasonable 
outbreak; and though, in this in- 
stance, the ordinary powers of the 
Government seem to have crushed 
the plot, its ramifications spread 
wide and deep, and were hardly 
touched, still less extirpated. Since 
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1859, a confederacy, taking its rise 
in America among the millions of 
emigrant Irish, but finding ample 
support at home, has been formed 
to revolutionise Ireland ; and, after 
a series of faint demonstrations, so 
faint as to have escaped much notice, 
it culminated in the Fenian League, 
detected during last autumn only, 
and happily for the moment dis- 
sipated. 

If the facts connected with this 
movement are reassuring in some 
respects, if they show, to judge 
from the state trials, and other 
manifestations of opinion, that the 
middle classes of Ireland generally 
are hostile to communistic designs, 
and that the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood are, as usual, opposed to 
attacks on society, they unhappily 
have a dark side, which must not 
escape a thoughtful observer. From 
the proportions Fenianism actually 
assumed, from its extensive and 
elaborate organisation, from the 
confidence expressed by its leaders, 
we apprehend that it certainly had 
considerable hold on the Irish 
people, at least as an embodiment 
of discontent; and it is idle to 
infer that because it is disliked by 
the middle classes and the Roman 
Catholic clergy, these orders are 
attached to the law, or satisfied 
with society as it is. The opinion 
of Parliament and the executive on 
this subject is shown by their acts : 
Great Britain has no reliance on 
Ireland; her liberties have been 
once more suspended ; her people 
have been deprived of their arms; 
her militia are not permitted to 
assemble ; and now, as half a cen- 
tury ago, a small but formidable 
British army is the real engine of 
government in Ireland. 

If we look, too, at the frame of 
society, and the correlation and 
feelings of its orders, we shall see 
that, though much good has been 
done, the Ireland of 1866 bears still 
far too close a resemblance to the 
Ireland described by the pen of 
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Wellington. The organic structure 
of the nation, no doubt, has under- 


gone considerable improvement ; 
the relations between the landed 


classes, though still in an unsatis- 
factory state, are on a safer basis 
than of old. There has been an 
immense decrease in pauperism ; 
agriculture has made very great 
progress ; and the wealth of the 
island has largely augmented. The 
political reforms of the last forty 
years have also borne a happy fruit ; 
all Irishmen, 
creed, have been admitted to the 
rights of citizens; the domination 
of a Protestant oligarchy is no 
longer encouraged by the State; 
and ma ny of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland have adorned the legis- 
lation and the public service. It 
would be idle to say that this policy 
has been unattended by success, in 
effacing the odious lines of demarca- 
tion that once divided society in 
Treland ; in producing a natural and 
just equality among classes that 
should be equal; in binding many 


persons to the State by the ties of 


gratitude and self-interest ; and in 
softening and enlightening Irish 
opinion. Yet undernes ath this hap- 
pier appearance, some evil features 
of the Ireland of the past remain, 
without essential change, although 
in their outline somewhat modified. 
Ireland is still an exceedingly poor 
country, and in her three Roman 
Catholic provinces and to a certain 
extent in Ulster the peasantry 
are usually small agriculturists, 
divided for the most part from the 
gentry by ancient differences of race 
and sect, with no real hold on the 
land, the villains of a commercial 
feudalism in the civilisation of the 
nineteenth century. The middle 
classes differ but little in thought 
and feeling from that below them ; 
and both, when of the national faith, 
have little sympathy with a Protes- 
tant aristocracy, and what is called 
a Protestant constitution, while they 
are deeply attached to the Roman 
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Catholic priesthood. This power- 
ful body, admirably organised, the 
spiritual rulers of three fourths of 
Ireland, stands openly aloof from 
the State, condemns several of its 
chief institutions, denounces the 
Protestant State Church as a monu- 
ment of iniquitous wrong, and pro- 
claims itself the moral champion of 
a Church, outraged and yet national, 
and of a ‘people still exposed to in- 
justice. We need not suppose that 
real loyalty and real affection to 
British law exists among such ele- 
ments as these; and the fact is 
that the Irish priesthood, and the 
great mass of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, below the wealthier and 
higher class, although quiescent 
and even orderly, are more or less 
dissatisfied with the state of the 
society in which their lot is cast, 
and do not form a contented people. 
The aristocracy of Ireland, too, is 
not without occasional complaints, 
and, since its ascendancy has been 


overthrown, it has viewed the ex- 
ecutive with some jealousy. In 
short now, as in 1810, though 


certainly in a far less degree, the 
state of Ireland must suggest grave 
thoughts to every one interested in 
the greatness of England. 

It is not our purpose to inquire 
at length into the causes of these 
complex phenomena. The more 
remote, yet the more powerful, go 
far back into the history of Ireland, 
and are seen in its course during 
many centuries. If we reflect that 
Treland was annexed to England by 
a slow process of reiterated con- 
quests, extending over five hundred 
years; that during this period the 
mutual hatred of the two nations 
was fierce and constant, and was 
aggravated by inhuman laws; and 
that evil memories of this kind only 
yanish slowly from the minds of 
men, we may understand why many 
of those who are the representatives 
of the vanquished race, are not 
particularly attached to the consti- 
tution. If we recollect that the 
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effects of the Reformation, and of 
the events which terminated at the 
Revolution, were to despoil the 
Church of the Irish nation, to dis- 

tribute its spoils among its foes, and 
to make a conquering aristocracy 

of sect the lords and masters of a 
conquered people; that this settle- 
ment was prolonged for ages by the 
repeated efforts of barbarous legisla- 
tion ; that, under it, the aristocracy 
of Ireland became a stern and ex- 
clusive caste, and the Irish Roman 
Catholics a mass of Helots with no 
protectors but their oppressed priest- 
hood ; and, finally, that this odious 
ascendancy has been abolished only 
withina generation, its traces having 
not yet disappeared, we may com- 
prehend why, even at this day, so 
many of the Roman Catholic Irish, 
and their Roman Catholic clergy as 
a body, are traditionally prone to 
jealousy and discontent, find fault 
with any existing institutions, and 
even any surviving usages that 
remind them of the lot of their 
ancestors, and, united still by the 
memory of oppression, cling closely 
to their Church and to each other. 

And when we bear in mind that, in 
three fourths of Ireland, the Protes- 

tant aristocracy created by ¢ conquest, 

and a conquere 1d Catholic nation and 
its leadets, were, speaking broadly, 
set in the relation of owners and 
occupiers of the soil; that this 
state of things was artificially pro- 
tracted, has only been effaced by 
degrees, and even yet has left its 
results; and that evil political 
arrangements invariably have eco- 
nomic consequences,—we need not 
wonder that, down to our time, a 
want of sympathy between land- 
lords and tenants, a backward agri- 
culture, a serf-like peasantry with 
only a precarious tenure in the land, 
the pressure of the wealthier on the 
poorer classes, and generally poverty 
and discontent among the humbler 
tillers of the soil, have been, in a 
greater or less degree, observed in 
many districts in Ireland. In a 
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word, history can fully account for 
the origin of all the varied evils 
which, even to this hour, in their 
distant effects, disturb the state of 
society in Ireland. 

Nor is it difficult to point out 
the more proximate causes of the 
symptoms in the state of Ivcland 
we have referred to. They are 
connected intimately with the more 
remote, and really may be traced to 
them, though the relation may be 
apparently distant. The conspiracies 
which have disturbed Ireland in 
different degrees of late years, are 
the result of a strong sympathy 
between the disaffected Irish at 
home and the mass of Irishmen 
settled in America, this condition of 
things being directly produced by 
the great famine and its terrible 
consequences, and ultimately by the 
series of circumstances which made 


Ireland poor and backward. The 
peculiar form which the landed 
system of Ireland still in part 
retains—the small holdings, the 


precarious tenures, and the absence 
of kindly relations between the 
owners and occupiers of the soil, 
still too apparent in many districts 
caused immediately by the 
poverty of the country, by the in- 
tense competition for the posses- 
sion of land, and by the want of the 
special customs which in England 
determine landed contracts—thus 
leading to rack-rents, the withhold- 
ing of leases, and the general de- 
pression of many of the tenantry 
in three of the provinces of the 
country—these phenomena being 
again attributable to the events that 
in former ages gave its character 
to the landed system of Ireland. 
Again, that in a large part of Ireland 
the peasantry are vaguely discon- 
tented, and that many of the middle 
class sympathise with them, is to be 
ascribed at present in part to their 
pove rty, and in part to the traditions 
of the past; but this again leads us 
back to the times in which the 
destiny of the Irish people was made 
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what it was by various circum- 
stances. As regards the intimate 
and close union which binds to- 
gether the Roman Catholic clergy 
and the nation committed to their 
charge, and the hostility which the 
former avow to several of our insti- 
tutions and laws, we need not say 
that one is the effect of the intense 
personal devotion of the Irish to 
a priesthood which have deserved 
their affection, and that the other is 
directly due to the singular settle- 
ment by which the Church and 
clergy of the mass of a nation 
remain ignored and contemned by 
the State, while the Church and 
clergy of a sectarian minority form 
the only ecclesiastical estate in the 
country. But here again we recur 
to the past to account for this posi- 
tion of affairs, though, indeed, in 
reference to this subject the past is 
hardly separated from the present. 
With respect to the relation in which 
the aristocracy of Ireland stand to 
the State, this is the result of the 
breaking down of the system of 
illegitim: ute ascendancy by which 
Engl: and in former years ruled 
Ireland through an oligarchy of 
colonists—the protected but not the 
respected instruments of the do- 
minion of the mother country. 

The practical question, however, is, 
can statesmanship accomplish any- 
thing to remove or palliate the evil 
symptoms which reveal themselves 
in the state of Ireland? Can any- 
thing be done to lessen the poverty 
which is still the lot of too many of 
the nation, to convert into loyal and 
happy obedience the spirit of blind 
but perilous disaffection still in the 
breasts of too many Irishmen, to 
attach to the law and the constitu- 
tion and bring into sympathy with 
the state that powerful body the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, to set 
these jarring and unkindly elements 
in harmony with the scheme of our 
polity ? Can anything be done to 
improve the condition “of the agri- 
cultural classes of Ireland, to make 
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the relations which exist between 
the owners and occupiers of the 
soil more kindly and in accordance 
with right, to render the system 
of small holdings, of precarious 
tenures, of competition for land less 
oppressive upon the tenant class, 
and thereby to lay the foundations 
of real progress and general pro- 
sperity ? We shall not deny that 
much has been done by legislation 
to promote these objects, nor yet 
pretend that any reforms whatever 
can obliterate the effects of long 
standing evils. Yet we believe that 
much may be yet achieved, and that 
several of the ills of Ireland may 
be removed either wholly or in part 
by a sound policy within a reason- 
able period, more especially when 
we turn to France and see how the 
animosities and inequalities of sects 
have been gradually reduced in 
that country, and if we remember 
how in Prussia legislation has im- 
proved a landed system, with the 
happiest and most fortunate results, 
not only to all the agricultural class, 
but to the aristocracy and the whole 
of the kingdom. 

The fairest way to approach the 
subject is to consider what legisla- 
tion has accomplished, and what 
matters it has not touched, and from 
this to infer what reforms are 
possible and what would be the 
probable consequences. The policy 
applied to Ireland of late years may 
be said broadly to have had three 
objects—the removal of sectarian 
ascendancy in the relations of the 
people with the State, the improving 
the landed system of Ireland by 
getting rid of embarrassed pro- 
prietors and relieving the soil from 
swarms of pauperism, and the pro- 
motion of material prosperity by 
encouraging a race of capitalist 
farmers and developing the agri- 
culture of the country. Catholic 
Emancipation and Municipal Re- 
form are the resulis of the first 
class of measures; the Incumbered 
Estates Act and the Poor Law 
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system are remarkable instances of 
the second; and the third are evi- 
denced not only by these, but by 
the efforts of all the Governments 
which have ruled Ireland in this 
generation. Viewed as a whole, as 
we have remarked, this policy has 
had good effects; the ruinous dis- 
tinctions between Catholic and 
Protestant have nearly disappeared 
in civil affairs, and to a great extent 
in social life ; the upper and middle 
classes of the nation are better 
citizens than they were of old; the 
general landed system of thie 
country, in consequence partly of 
the crisis of 1846—partly, too, of 
judicious laws,—is more sound than 
in former years; and there has been 
a remarkable increase in the wealth 
and general resources of the island. 
But legislation has done nothing to 
remove the ascendancy of sect in 
the Church, and in the relations of 
Irishmen to it, except the shift of 
commuting the tithes; and while 
it has encouraged the consolidation 
of land into the hands of consider- 
able agriculturists, it has hardly 
made a single attempt to protect 
the interests of the small occupiers, 
or to secure them against the severe 
effects of precarious tenures, depen- 
dence on landlords, rack-rents, and 
still fierce competition for the soil. 
Now, as in the days of Liverpool 
and Eldon, the State Church of 
Ireland continues; the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland remain 
unrecognised and unendowed ; and 
in Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught at least, and to a certain ex- 
tent in U Ister, by far the greater part 
of the soil is in the tenure of small 
farmers, with no certain interest 
in it, still almost at the mercy of 
their landlords, and unprotected by 
law or custom. We may add that 
much as legislation has achieved to 
improve Treland in many respects, 
the mode in which her government 
has been conducted has not always, 
even of late years, been such as to 
conciliate the nation. 
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When we thus contrast what has 
and has not been done for Ireland 


of late years, can we doubt what 
should be our future policy ? 
Where the hand of Reform has 


been applied, what was most evil 
has almost vanished, where it has 
stopped short the old mischiefs 
remain, lessened perhaps, but for- 
midable. When we set those mis- 
chiefs distinctly before us, and view 
them in their be aring and tenden- 
cies, the course of statesmanship is 
self-evident. We sce in Ireland a 
State Church, established by des- 
potism and confiscation on the 
ruins of the Church of the people, 
surrounded by every fatal memory 
of conquest, cruelty, and savage 
laws, monopolising the ecclesiasti- 
cal property of the country, and 
possessed by a small sect and its 
clergy, 
the nation. This Church is really 
unhallowed by prescription, because 
its title has been continually im- 
peached by the indignant protest 
of the national conscience ; yet it 
is associated with the State by 
positive law; it is one of our 
cardinal institutions; the settle- 
ment by which its property is 
secured is that of most of the 
land of Ireland, and its influ- 
ence, penetrating in a thousand 
ways, is almost always used offen- 
sively to the feelings of the great 
mass of the people. Sectarian as- 
cendancy of the harsliest kind, in 
all that relates to religious in- 
terests, continues thus in Ireland 
undisturbed, and most unhappily it 
seems identified by legal right with 
the constitution itself and the 
existing arrangements of society. 
To the eyes of thousands of Irish 
Roman Catholics this ascendancy 
seems to extend itself beyond the 
State Church and what belongs to 
it, to many purely secular objects, 
and more or less it affects their 
notions of their relations with the 
entire of our polity. And, side by 
side with the State Church and the 
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dominant orders it still maintains, 


the real Church of the nation 
flourishes, ignored by law but 


triumphant in fact, trodden down 
in vain, and in vain despoiled, asso- 
ciated in the minds of the people 
with memories of former suffering 
and wrong, but ever claiming their 
warmest allegiance, a monument at 
once of past misrule and a protest 
against existing injustice, and go- 
verned by a powerful priesthood, 
the moral rulers of three fourths 
of the island, who would be more 
or less than men if they did not 
resent their present position and 
use their influence to elevate their 
Church to a place more worthy of 
her ancient dignity. One institu- 
tion is an untenable outpost that 
challenges attack and endangers 
the position: the other is an im- 
pregnable citadel which gathers 
within its sacred precincts the 
strength and the patriotism of a 
nation, and concentrates them 
under a long loved standard. 

Do not these facts give a clue to 
the secret of the discontent of many 
Irish Roman Catholics, and of the 
antipathies avowed by the Roman 
Catholic priesthood? And can we 
doubt that the disendowment of 
the State Church which produces 
these sentiments, to which as has 
been accurately said the existing 
ills of Ireland converge as all the 
nerves run into the hand, would 
have a real tendency to remove 
them ? And what in the shape of 
sound reason stands in the way of 
this consummation? It is urged 
that the Establishment of the 
Tudors is essentially identical with 
the ancient Church of Ireland 
before the Norman conquest, and 
that the conformity of the Irish 
bishops, or rather of a majority of 
them, to the Reformation in the 
reign of Elizabeth, makes the 
modern State Church a national 
institution. But the one plea is 
historically untrue, and the other is 
a mere silly sophism. It is urged 
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that the Irish Establishment was 
founded to proselytise and should 
be maintained—an extensive al- 
though a deserted fold—as if the 
experience of three centuries, and 
the contrast of the unendowed 
Church of Ireland did not make 
this a mockery, even supposing 
that a theory of this kind is in ac- 
cordance with modern ideas. Then 
it is said that the revenues of the 
Irish Establishment were guaranteed 
by the Act of Union, and that the 
establishments in Ireland and Eng- 
land are so indissolubly connected 
together, that any attack upon the 
one involves, perhaps, the ruin of the 
other. But the Act of Union, as a 
matter of fact, is silent as to the 
revenues of the Church ; the settle- 
ment of the Union, like any other 
settlement, however solemn, may be 
modified, and has been so actually 
in several respects; and we appeal 
with confidence to English Church- 
men whether it is not a cruel wrong 
to compare, as regards their real 
weight in the state, the Church im- 
posed on the Irish people and the 
Church sustained by the English 
nation, and whether they do not 
secretly fear the possible results of 
the Mezentian connection? As 
regards the arguments that the 
Protestant aristocracy of Ireland 
pay for the Irish Establishment, 
and that, therefore, it does not 
burden the Roman Catholics; and. 
that, in any case, it would be very 
hazardous to touch the property of 
an institution, the title to which is 
in law connected with that of much 
other property in Ireland, the an- 
swer is sufficiently obvious. Even 
were it true that the Protestants of 
Ireland discharged all the claims of 
the Church—an assumption very 
remote from the truth—this gives 
them no right to appropriate as 
they please the ecclesiastical funds 
of the Irish people; the mere 
exemption of the majority of 
the Catholics from contributing to 
the State Church directly does not 
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reconcile them to its injustice ; and 
it is idle, and, as we think, unsafe, 
to place in the same category of 
title, and to claim an equal degree 
of sanctity for corporate property 
condemned by a nation, and indi- 
vidual property respected by it. 
The truth is that reasons of this 
kind have long ago ceased to possess 
influence. No living thinker or 
living statesman asserts that the 
Irish State Church is what any 
State Church should be, or denies 
that it is a cause of complaint and 
of hostility to our constitution and 
Government. Moral power 
left the Irish Establishment ; 
therefore, although it exists, sus- 
tained in part by a parliamentary 
majority, in part by the lazy con- 
servatism which is characteristic of 
this generation, and in part be- 
cause constitutional statesmen can- 
not move far in advance of the 
times, its dissolution, we think, is 
impending. When the moment 
arises, two schemes of policy are 
obviously possible as to its revenues. 
The State might disendow the State 
Church and apply its property to 
secular ends, thus asserting the 
voluntary principle i in religion and 
leaving the different communions 
in Ireland to support as they please 
their own ministers ;—or it might 
take the different sects into which 
Ireland is separated, and distribute 
the funds of the Church among 
them, according to a reasonable 
estimate, bearing in mind their dis- 
tinctions, the number of their 
members, and other circumstances 
which in justice might vary the 
ratio of allotment, such as the celi- 
bacy of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, and the opposite rule among 
the Protestant clergy. Of these 
two schemes we do not hesitate to 
declare our preference for the latter. 
The ecclesiastical property of Ire- 
land is small compared with the 
wants of the nation; and we hold it 
to be unjust and impolitic to divert 
from its original object what only 
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suffices for pious uses. Besides, in 
a country like Ireland, divided into 
contending exasperated by 
religious excitement, and in which 
Government is morally weak, we 
think it would be unwise in the 
extreme to encourage the tendency 
to fanaticism, and the extravagance 
of sectarian fervour, ever associated 
with the voluntary principle, and, 
at the same time, to deprive the 
State of all ecclesiastical authority 
whatever. We are, therefore, de- 
cidedly for the distribution of the 
property of the Church in Ireland 
among its different religious com- 
munions, according to an equitable 
standard; and this, probably, would 
be found to be about two thirds to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
one third to the clergy of the Angli- 
can andother Protestant persuasions, 
Under this arrangement it would 
be probably necessary to recast 
comple tely the parochi: al organisa- 
tion of the Established C hurch as it 
now exists and to extinguish several 
bishoprics and deaneries; and we 
hope that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and the dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church would 
obtain a legal recognition of the 
rank to which they really are en- 
titled. In exchange this powerful 
body, we believe, would submit to 
some supervision by the State more 
readily than is commonly thought ; 
though we trust the settlement 
would be made without any such 
indirect aim, and would be unfet- 
tered by obligations that might pro- 
voke distrust or jealousy. 

From what we have said it will 
be seen that we object to a com- 
promise on this subject suggested 
by more than one thinker. Admit- 
ting the moral and political mis- 
chief of the present settlement of 
the Church in Ireland, it is said 
that the Parliament of Gr ‘eat Britain 
will not disendow the Irish Estab- 
lishment or consent to endow the 
Roman Catholic priesthood ; but 


sects, 


that, leaving the Irish Establish- 
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ment intact, it would be expedient, 
and quite feasible, to provide 
for the Roman Catholic clergy 

stipend from the public revenue, 
and subject to the control of Par- 
liament to divide it in a reason- 
able proportion. By these means 
the great inequality of things as 
they are would be removed; the 
anomaly of the Irish Establishment 
would, to a certain extent, disap- 
pear; the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, tolerably well paid, would 
lose a principal cause of complaint ; 
and the Irish Catholics would not 
have to endure what now is a pal- 
pable grievance. This scheme, sub- 


stantially that of Mr. Pitt, was 
advocated strongly by Sydney 
Smith, and has been lately put 
forth in the Times in two letters of 
singular beauty, which bear the 
name of Mr. Aubrey De Vere. 


But it rests on assumptions we do 
not admit, nor do we think, if it 
were carried out, that it would 
accomplish the desired object. We 
have faith in the powers of reason 
and justice, and believe that, how- 
ever Protestant it may be, or how- 
ever beset by deeprooted prejudice, 
the Parliament which thirty years 
ago disendowed the Irish Establish- 
ment in part will ere long completely 
disendow it. Nor do we see why 
the Legislature which assented to 
the grant to Maynooth should not 
agree to make a provision for the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland 
out of the legitimate fund for the 
purpose, the ecclesiastical property 
of the country. We deny that the 
scheme we propose is hopeless, and 
think that the alternative urged 
would prove an unsatisfactory half- 
measure. To leave the Irish Estab- 
lishment as it is would be to con- 
tinue in Ireland still a monument 
of the ascendancy of a sect, and an 
institution essentially unjust, which 
the Irish Roman Catholic Church 
and people feel properly to be a 
wrong and a grievance. ‘T’o pension 
the Irish priesthood on the Funds 
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would place them, perhaps, in com- 
parative affluence, and relieve their 
flocks from a considerable burden ; 


but it would not give them their 
ecclesiastical rank. It would sub- 


ject them to coarse criticism re- 


peatedly, and it would make them 
suspicious of State interference, and 
perhaps as irritable and jealous as 
ever. This policy, in Lord Russell’s 
words, ‘might have once suc- 
ceeded, but it is now too late;’ and 
we must not forget that it has 
been repudiated by the heads of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land. 

The ecclesiastical settlement that 
we propose is, we think, therefore, 
the best for Ireland. It would gra- 
dually lessen her moral disorder ; 
the natural supplement of Catholic 
emancipation, it would efface, in 
Church as well as in State, the 
miserable effects of sectarian as- 
cendancy ; it would go far to pro- 
duce a concordat between the Irish 
Catholics and their priesthood and 
the constitution and laws of Eng- 
land. But the ills of Ireland are 
partly material, and, looking at 
them, we can collect the policy y to 
be adopted on this subject. In 
three of the provinces of Ireland, 
and even in Ulster, in some de- 
gree, notwithstanding the economic 
ch: ange which has taken place du- 
ring ‘the last twenty years, by far 
the greater part of the soil is still 
occupied by small agriculturists. 
In consequence of the extreme 
competition for land which still 
exists in a country devoid of com- 
merce and manufactures, especially 
in Leinster, Munster, and C 
naught, the rents of this class are 
exceedingly high, not, indeed, ab- 
solutely, but in relation to the state 
of the soil, the capital it attracts, 
and the general condition of Irish 
husbandry. For the same reason 
the tenure of this class, except in 
the province of Ulster, is almost 
always at the landlord’s will; 
leases giving a lasting interest in 
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land, and preventing for years any 
change in the rent, being of rare 
occurrence anywhere else; while, 
at the same time, the peculiar re- 
lations between the owners and the 
occupiers of the soil, impose usually 
upon the tenant the necessity of 
making improvements on the land, 
and may deprive him of repayment 
for the outlay, the English customs 
in this respect being almost un- 
known in three fourths of the 
country. Thus rack-rents, pre- 
carious tenures, and the obligation 
of bestowing industry on the land, 
and of spending permanently capital 
upon it, are even still, in a great 
degree, characteristic of the landed 
system of Ireland in three out of 
its four provinces, and even to 
some extent in Ulster. A state of 
things more grievous in theory, and 
more opposed to the development of 
the country, it really would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. In far the greater 
part of the island, those who oc- 
cupy the soil and produce its 
wealth are kept in poverty by ~ 
burdens upon them, are litera lly « 

the mercy of the proprietary rg 
and are compelled to invest their all 
in a fund which is liable to be at 
once confiscated. Were the Irish 
landlords generally to make use of 
the chances which this condition of 
things might offer to cupidity and 
selfishness, it obviously would be- 
come intolerable; but we are 
happy to believe that, in most 
cases, they are now guided by 
better considerations. But the in- 
evitable tendency of this state of 
affairs is to depress the order of 
small agriculturists, to reduce them 
to a dependent peasantry, and to 
subject them to an unjust law by 
which they may be cruelly de- 
spoiled; and it would be. absurd 
to suppose that, in many instances, 
their helplessness has not been 
shamefully abused. Not to speak 
of the severe discouragement to 
the progress of Ireland which is 
the result, is it not evident that 
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the system must be the cause of 
much of the discontent existing in 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught ? 

For several years this important 
question has attracted more or less 
attention, and many expedients have 
been suggested for bringing it to a 
fair settlement. We cannot agree 
with the mere economists who in- 
sist upon leaving matters alone, 
upon allowing the laws of free trade 
and of large ce ipitals to lead gra- 
dually to the extinction of the small 
farmers of lreland, and in seeking 
the development of the country in 
the expatriation of a great part of 
the people. For, in the first place, 
at the present rate the process 
would take a great number of 
years; notw ithstanding the change 
produced by tue famine, the small 
agriculturists of Ireland continue 
in numbers not very much reduced, 
though the pauper cottiers have 
nearly disappeared; and, in the 
second place, the severe application 
of economic laws to the facts of the 
case is precisely what the Irish 
complain of, and, situated as they 
are, not without justice. Two gene- 
ral plans have been proposed, on 
which we shall dwell for an instant. 
That advocated by the Irish na- 
tionalists and the great authority of 
John Stuart Mill consists in the 
compulsory conversion of the pre- 
carious tenures of the small farmers 
of Ireland into an absolute interest 
in the land, giving the landlord 
merely a permanent quit-rent, and 
thus creating by a sweeping reform 
almost a nation of peasant pro- 
prietors. By these means, it is 
boldly argued, a large part of the 
Irish people would for the first time 
be attached to the soil by a grateful 
and indissoluble tie ; their sufferings 
and discontent would vanish in 
assured industry and increased 
prosperity ; and, bound to the State 
through its protection, they would 
become loyal and peaceable sub- 
Without noticing this plan 


in detail—though, in passing, we 
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must be allowed to observe that it 
appears to us essentially unjust, 
and opposed to the true conception 
of property, and that we are con- 
vinced that were it carried out it 
would not produce the benefit sup- 
posed—one fatal objection occurs 
to it. Until the constitution of 
Great Britain shall have under- 
gone a complete revolution, no par- 
lament will ever countenance a 
measure at variance with all our 
existing notions respecting the 
system of landed property. At 
present it is idle to discuss a policy 
which is only a dream of the fu- 
ture. 

The other plan is based on the 
principle of not directly interfering 
with the dealings of the landed 
classes of Ireland—of allowing, for 
instance, the rent of land to be 
always regulated by competition, 
but, at the same time, of discourag- 
ing by law the whole system of 
precarious tenures, and of endea- 
youring to assure to the occupier 
the value of his contributions to the 
land, in the absence of custom, by 
legislation. We do not hesitate to 
say that this principle appears to us 
both just and practicable, and that, 
if carried out, it would go a long 
way to reduce the evils of the 
landed systemof Ireland, where they 
principally exist,andthe mischievous 
consequences flowing from them. 
It would, no doubt, not mitigate 
directly, though it would in an in- 
direct manner, the pressure of the 
exorbitant rents extracted some- 
times from the Irish tenant; but 
this mischief, in our judgment, is 
beyond the reach of positive law ; 
and, except under the tyranny of a 
Maximum, rent in Ireland must be 
regulated by competition, that com- 
petition being, however, liable to 
become a sound and useful com- 
petition, with the general improve- 
ment of the country. But it would 
remedy, to a great extent, the depen- 
dence of many of the Irish tenantry 
and the injustice to which they are 
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commonly exposed from the uncer- 
tainty of their interests in the soil, 
and the forcible confiscation to their 
landlords of the fruits of their ca- 
pital and industry. The means 
of giving this principle effect, con- 
sistently with the fair claims of 
property, and considering the tone 
of opinion in Parliament, appear to 
us to be tolerably evident. We 
would, in the first place, directly 
discountenance the whole system of 
precarious tenures by depriving 
landlords in those instances of the 
modern means of recovering rent 
which have lately been conferred 
on them, especially the summary 
remedy of ejectment; and we would 
impose upon them a liability for all 
taxes charged upon the land in the 
case of every tenancy of this descrip- 
tion. This change in the law would 
inevitably lead to the granting of 
leases all over Ireland; and the 
greatest facility should be afforded 
to the extension of this class of 
contracts, which would thus secure 
to the Irish farmers, for the first 
time almost for ages, something like 
the ownership of their native soil, 
with which, though enriched by 
their labour, they have never been 
firmly or fairly united. In the next 
place, we would simply provide that, 
in accordance with the liberal usages 
that have supplanted the common 
law in England, all improvements 
which have been made in land by 
its occupiers during the course of 
their tenure, and which were capable 
of being ascertained, should give a 
title to an equivalent, to be settled 
by a competent tribunal, and to be 
charged upon the estate of the land- 
lord. A measure of this kind would 
reduce the most palpable and iniqui- 
tous mischiefs in the whole of the 
landed system of Ireland, and we 
rejoice to see that a bill on the 
subject, which appears to us very 
fair and simple, has been brought 
forward by the Irish Chief Secre- 
tary. 

Such is the general. policy we 
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advocate in reference to the ‘ Irish 
Question,’ the ‘difficulty’ of preju- 
dice, and timid Conservatism,—no 
insoluble problem to simple reason. 
Were it carried out, we feel assured 
that themoraland material disorders 
of Ireland would be considerably 
reduced, and possibly would gra- 
dually disappear altogether. Some 
supplemental measures should be 
added, on which we can say a few 
words only. The downfall of sec- 
tarian ascendancy should be accom- 
panied by a reform of the University 
system of Ireland, which at present 
practically gives Protestantism al- 
most a monopoly of the higher edu- 
cation. Trinity College, now in a 
peculiar degree the str onghold of the 
Established Church, and the mirror 
of the opinions of a sect, should be 
made a really national institution ; 
it should, we think, be put under 
the State, and its fellowships, scho- 
larships, and internal administra- 
tion, be thrown open to all com- 
munions. We do hink the 
Queen’s Colleges at all a substitute 
for a reform of the kind: they will 
never possess the prestige and 
nown of the alma mater of Burke 
and Berkeley ; and probably they 
will continue for years the semina- 
ries of an inferior order of students. 
Let us say, however, that we welcome 
the attempt of attracting Roman 
Catholics to their aoa which is 
now being made by the Government 
and that we cordi ially approve of the 
principle of affiliating the Catholic 
University to them, and of Ft 
the composition of their senate. 

As regards those fiscal reforms for 
Ireland which some 
sider indispensable, we do not care 
to enter into the question whether 
freland is inequitably taxed. Great 
as was the fiscal injustice of England 
to Ireland in the last century, this 
has been redressed many years ago ; 
and in any case we repudiate the 
claim of Ireland to 
taxation, since the exemption might 
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be made an argument for denying 
her full political justice. This does 
not, however, exclude the conside- 
ration of a liberal State expenditure 
in Ireland on public works of diffe- 
rent kinds, which, we think, would 
gratify a popular demand ; and we 
feel assured would, if well executed, 
be of great financial advantage to 
the empire. A system of arterial 
drainage—one of the chief agricul- 


tural needs of a country whose 
water-shed is remarkably low, 
whose rivers are sluggish and 


stopped by hills, and whose rain- 
fall is exceedingly profuse—to be 
accomplished under the control of 
the State by loans ultimately pay- 
able from the land, is a measure, 
we think, not undeserving of the 
serious attention of the legisla- 
ture. 

Nor is positive legislation the 
only means of palliating and remov- 
ing the discontent which pervades 
Ireland. Much may be done by 
real effort on the part of our rulers 
to win the affections of a people, 
excitable and untamed perhaps, but 

singularly generous and warm- 
he: irted. We need not allude to the 
obvious propriety of the Sovereign 
or the heir-apparent repeatedly pay- 
ing a visit to Ireland, and thereby 
attracting back to her some part of 
her absentee aristocracy ; and above 
all, appealing directly to the loyalty 
of a sensitive race, like all Celts, 
with little sympathy with institu- 
tions and impalpable laws, but en- 
thusiastic in personal allegiance. 
This step has been so frequently 
urged, that we shall not refer any 
more to it: suffice it to say, that 
Treland has just grounds to com- 
plain of the omission, regard being 
had especially to Scotland ; and that 
the presence of one of the royal 
family would be, we believe, the 
most powerful of the indirect modes 
of doing good to Ireland. If the 
Lord Lieutenancy, and the separate 
administration of Lreland, is for a 
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time to continue—and though we 
think it a bad system, we shall not 
deny that within the year the policy 
and conduct of Lord Kimberley has 
proved it to be an accidental good— 
we trust the government ‘of the 
island may be ‘always confided to 
men who know its wants and ap- 
preciate its sentiments. Lord Rus- 
sell’s selection is beyond censure ; 
indeed, the present Chief Sec cretary 
for Ireland gives promise of being 
a successful “minister—but this im- 
portant office not very lately was 
intrusted to a quite different per- 
sonage. 

For the rest, real courtesy and 
kindliness, and a genuine sympathy 
with the feelings of Ireland, ex- 
pressed by those who direct her 
destinies, will go further than is 
supposed in soothing frish ill-will 
and passion. If the Irish gentry, 
who often complain that they 
are not trusted, and are treated 
with contempt, were to receive a 
little more attention from authority, 
—if the observations of those who 
represent the wants and wishes of 
many Irishmen, had obtained of 
late, as they now obtain, respectful 
consideration and notice,—perhaps 
government in Ireland would be 
an easier thing than it is at pre- 
sent. Let us say, at least, that 
an attitude of this kind is espe- 
cially incumbent on the rulers of 
[reland; for it is idle to deny that 
the tone and manner of English- 
men generally towards their Irish 
equals is somewhat contemptuous 
and offensive, and no mere social 
influence has done more to divide 
and irritate. 

In conclusion, we would only re- 
mind our readers of 
the subject. We may abandon our 
colonial empire, and give up the 
allegiance of the nations who are 
subjects of England all over: the 
earth, without any loss of our real 
greatness. 
ourselves, it is an essential member 


the gravity of 
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of Great Britain; its destiny and 

our own must be united, if England 

is to be a great power in the world. 

Then is Ireland always to be as she 

is, ruled by the sword, and not by 

the sympathy of her’ people with 

their institutions and laws—her go- 

vernment at once disliked and weak, 

the nation ever poor and discon- 

tented ? Is Ireland, in this age of 
civilisation and of England’s over- 

whelming prosperity, to be pointed 
at as the Poland of the west, the 
standing disgrace of British Govern- 
ment? We would appeal, not to 
the fears of Englishmen, though 
seventy years ago a mere accident 
prevented Ireland from becoming 
the appanage of the French Re- 
public ; gh fifty years ago 
Napoleon’s legions would have been 
hailed in Ireland as deliverers, had 
Villeneuve been equal to his mis- 
sion;—though at this moment, 
when British statesmen are involved 
in controversy with America, the 
thought of Ireland must affect their 
counsels. We epee to their sense 
of their country’s destiny, and ask, 
Is history to record hereafter that 
after many centuries of rule Eng- 
land could not win the allegiance of 
an island which is the necessary 
complement of herself, and that 
Ireland was always her reproach 
and dishonour? The policy we 
have endeavoured to advocate would 
prevent such anunhappy consumma- 
tion; would gradually cause the ills 
of Ireland to diminish at least, if 
not to disappear ; would ultimately 
reconcile the Irish race to their na- 
tural brethren the English people. 
That policy, or a policy of the kind, 
may be opposed to prejudice and 
ignorance, may have to await for 
its accomplishment the tardy ripen- 
ing of public opinion, and the tedi- 
ous action of parliamentary govern- 
ment, but it is founded in reason, 
in truth, and in justice, and we do 
not fear for its ultimate triumph. 
The great party which, after many 
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struggles, established the constitu- 
tion of England and developed her 
liberties and resources, which still 
owes to Ireland a debt, though for 
three generations it has tried to 
redeem it, and which, however the 
present political crisis may termi- 
nate, must substantially continue to 
direct the counsels of the empire, 
should, casting minor differences 
aside, unite cordially upon this 
subject, and make the happy settle- 
ment of Ireland not the least of its 
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historical glories. To judge from 
the noble and generous language 
which he has always employed as 
regards Ireland, we do not doubt 
that the real leader of that party 
will make the attempt. If Mr. 
Gladstone should be successful, he 
will have deserved a fame even 
greater than that of the Liberator 
of Europe from the sword of 
France, and of the Emancipator of 
British commerce. 

















SAID, that Superstition was the 
child of Fear, and Fear the child 
of Ignorance ; and you might expect 
me to say antithetically, that Science 
was the child of Courage, and Cou- 
rage the child of Knowledge. 

But these genealogies—like most 
metaphors—do not fit exactly, as 
you may see for yourselves. 

If fear be the child of ignorance, 
ignorance is also the child of fear ; 
the two react on, and produce each 
other. The more men dread Nature, 
the less they wish to know about 
her. Why pry into her awful 
secrets ? It is dangerous—perhaps 
impious. She says to them, as in 
the Egyptian temple of old—‘ I am 
Isis, and my veil no mortal yet 
hath lifted.” And why should they 
try or wish to lift it? If she will 
leave them in peace, they will leave 
her in peace. Itis enough that she 


does not destroy them. So as 
ignorance bred fear, fear breeds 


fresh and willing ignorance. 

And courage? We may say— 
and truly—that courage is the child 
of knowledge. But we may say as 
truly, that knowledge is the child 
of courage. Those Egyptian priests 
in the temple of Isis would have 
told you that knowledge was the 
child of mys stery, of special illumi- 
nation, of reverence, and what not ; 
hiding under grand words their 
purpose of keeping the masses 
ignorant, that they might be their 
slaves. Reverence? I will yield 
to none in reverence for reverence. 
I will all but agree with the wise 
man who said that reverence is the 
root of all virtues. But which child 
reverences his father most? He 
who comes joyfully and trustfully 
to meet him, that he may learn his 
father’s mind, and do his will: or 
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he who at his father’s coming runs 
away and hides, lest he -should be 


beaten for he knows not what? 
There is a scientific reverence—-a 
reverence of courage—which is 
surely one of the highest forms of 
reverence. That, namely, which so 
reveres every fact, that it dare not 
overlook or falsify it, seem itnever so 
minute; which feels that because it 
is a fact, it cannot be minute, cannot 
be unimportant; that it must be a 
fact of God ; a message from God ; a 
voice of God, as Bacon has it, re- 
vealed in things: and which there- 
fore, just because it stands in solemn 
awe of such paltry facts as the 
scolopax feather in a snipe’s pinion, 
or the jagged leaves which appear 
capriciously in certain honeysuckles, 
believes that there is likely to be 
some deep and wide secret under- 
lying them, which is worth years of 
thought to solve. That is reve- 
rence. A reverence which is grow- 
ing, thank God, more and more 
common ; which will produce, as 
it grows more common still, fruit 
which generations yet unborn shall 
bless. 

But as for that other reverence, 
which shuts its eyes and ears in 
pious awe—what is it but cowardice 
decked out in state robes, putting 
on the sacred Urim and Thummim, 
not that men may ask counsel of 
the Deity, but that they may not ? 
What is it but cowardice ; very piti- 
able when unmasked : and what is 
its child but ignorance as pitiable, 
which would be ludicrous were 
it not so injurious? If a man 
comes up to nature as to a 
parrot or a monkey, with this 
prevailing thought in his head, 
Will it bite me? will he not be 
pretty certain to make up his mind 
Cc 
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that it may bite him, and had 
therefore best be left alone? It is 
only the man of courage—few and 
far between-—who will stand the 
chance of a. first bite, in the hope of 
teaching the parrot to talk or the 
monkey to fire off a gun. And it 
is only the man of courage—few 
and far between—who will stand 
the chance of a first bite from 
nature, which may kill him for 
aught he knows (for her teeth, 
though clumsy, are very strong), in 
order that he may tame her and 
break her in to his use by the very 
same method by which that admi- 
rable inductive philosopher, Mr. 
Rarey, breaks in his horses. First, 
by not being afraid of them; and 
next, by trying to find out what 
they are thinking of. But after 
all, as with animals so with nature ; 
cowardice is dangerous. The surest 
method of getting bitten by an 
animal is to be afraid of it; and the 
surest method of being injured by 
nature is to be afraid of her. Only 
as far as we understand nature are 
we safe from her; and those who 
in any age counsel mankind not to 
pry into ‘the secrets of the universe, 
counsel them not to provide for 
their own life and well-being, or for 
their children after them. 

But how few there have been in 


any age who have not been afraid of 


nature. How few who have set 
themselves, like Rarey, to tame her 
by finding out what she is thinking 
of. The mass are glad to have the 
results of science, as they are to buy 
Mr. Rarey’s horses after they are 
tamed: but, for want of courage 
or of wit, they had rather leave the 
taming process to some one else. 
And therefore we may say that what 
knowledge of nature we have (and 
we have very little) we owe to 
the courage of those men (and they 
have been very few) who have been 
inspired to face nature boldly ; and 
say—or, what is better, act as if they 
were saying—‘I find something in 
me which I do not find in you; which 
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gives me the hope that I can grow 
to understand you, though you may 
not understand me; that I may 
become your master,’.and not as 
now, youmine. And if not, I will 
know, or die in the search.’ 

It is to those men, the few and 
far between, in a very few ages and 
very few countries, who have thus 
risen in rebellion against Nature, 
and looked her in the face with an 
unquailing glance, that we owe 
what we call Physical Science. 

There have been four races—or 
rather a very few men of each of 
four races—who have faced nature 
after this gallant wise. 

First, the old Jews. I speak of 
them, be it remembered, exclu- 
sively from an historical and not a 
religious point of view. 

These people, at a very remote 
epoch, emerged from a country 
highly civilised, but sunk in the 
superstitions of nature - worship. 
They invaded and mingled with 
tribes whose superstitions were 
even more debased, silly and foul 
than those of the Egyptians from 
whom they escaped. Their own 
masses were for centuries given 
up to nature-worship. Now among 
those Jews arose men—a very few 
—sages—prophets—call them what 
you will, the men were inspired 
heroes and philosophers—who as- 
sumed toward nature an attitude 
utterly different from the rest of 
their countrymen and the rest of the 
then world ; who denounced super- 
stition and the dread of nature as 
the parent of all manner of vice and 
misery; who for themselves said 
boldly that they discerned in the 
universe an order, a unity, a per- 
manence of law, which gave them 
courage instead of fear. They found 
de light and not dread in the thought 
that the universe obeyed a law 
which could not be broken: that 
all things continued to that day 
according to a certain ordinance. 
They took a view of nature totally 
new in that age; healthy, human, 
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cheerful, loving, trustful, and yet 
reverent—identical with that which 
happily is beginning to prevail in 
our own day. They defied those 
very voleanic and meteoric pheno- 
mena of their land, to which their 
countrymen were slaying their 
own children in the clefts of the 
rocks, and (like Theophrastus’ 
superstitious ‘man) pouring their 
drink-offeringss on the smooth stones 
of the valley; and declared that 
for their part they would not fear, 
though the earth was moved, and 
though the hills were carried into 
the midst of the sea; though the 
waters raged and swelled, and the 
mountains shook at the tempest. 
The fact is indisputable. And 
you must pardon me if I express 
my belief that these men, if they 
had felt it their business to found a 
school of inductive physical science, 
would, owing to that temper of 
mind, have achieved a very signal 
success. I ground that opinion on 
the remarkable, but equally indis- 
putable fact, that no nation has ever 
succeeded in perpetuating a school 
of inductive physical science, save 
those whose minds have been satu- 
rated with this same view of nature, 
which they have (as an-historic fact) 
slowly but thoroughly learnt from 
the writings of these Jewish sages. 
Such is the fact. The founders 
of inductive physical science were 
not the Jews: but first the Chal- 
deans, next the Greeks, next their 
pupils the Romans—or rather a few 
sages among each race. But what 
success had they? The Chaldean 
astronomers made a few discoveries 
concerning the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, which (rudimentary as 
they were) prove them to have 
been men of rare intellect—for a 
great and a patient genius must he 
have been, who first distinguished 
the planets from the fixed stars, or 
worked out the earliest astrono- 


mical calculation. But they seem to 
have been crushed, as it were, by 
their own discoveries. T hey stopped 
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short. They gave way again to the 
primeval fear of nature. They 
sank into planet-worship. They 


invented (it would seem) that fan- 
tastic pseudoscience of astrology, 
which lay for ages after as an in- 
cubus on the human intellect and 
conscience. They became the ma- 
gicians and quacks of the old world; 
and mankind owed them thence- 
forth nothing but evil. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, again, those 
sages who dared face nature like rea- 
sonable men, were accused by the 
superstitious mob as irreverent, im- 
pious, atheists. The wisest of them 
all, Socrates, was actually put to 
death on that charge; and finally, 
they failed. School after school, in 
Greece and Rome, struggled to dis- 
cover, and to get a hearing for, 
some theory of the universe which 
was founded on something like ex- 
perience, reason, common sense. 
They were not allowed to prosecute 
their attempt. The mud-ocean of 
ignorance and fear of nature in 
which they struggled so manfully 
were too strong for them; the 
mud-waves closed over their heads 
finally, as the age of the Antonines 
expired; and the last effort of 
Greco-Roman thought to explain 
the universe was Neoplatonism— 
the muddiest of the mud—an 
attempt to apologise for, and or- 
ganise into a system, all the nature- 
dreading superstitions of the Roman 
world, Porphyry, Plotinus, Pro- 
clus, poor Hypatia herself, and all 
her school—they may have had 
themsel'es ho bodily fear of nature ; 
for they were noble souls. Yet 

they spent their time in justifying 
those who had ; in apologising for 
the superstitions of the very mob 
which they despised 
times seems to me) some folk in 
these days are like to end in doing; 
begging that the masses may be 
allowed to believe in anything, 
however false, lest they should 
believe in nothing at all: as if 
believing in lies could do anything 
C2 
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but harm to any human being. 
And so died the science of the old 
world, in a true second childhood, 
just where it began. 

The Jewish sages, I hold, taught 
that science was probable; the 
Greeks and Romans proved that it 
was possible. It remained for our 
race, under the teaching of both, 
to bring science into act and fact. 

Many causes contributed to give 
them this power. They were a 
personally courageous race. This 
earth has yet seen no braver men 
than the forefathers of Christian 
Europe, whether Scandinavian or 
Teuton, Angle or Frank. They 
were a practical hard-headed race, 
with a strong appreciation of facts, 
and a strong determination to act 
on them. Their laws, their society, 
their commerce, their colonisation, 
their migrations by land and sea, 
proved that they were such. They 
were favoured, moreover, by cir- 
cumstances, or (as I should rather 
put it) by that divine Providence 
which determined their times, and 
the bounds of their habitation. 
They came in as the heritors of 
the decaying civilisation of Greece 
and Rome; they colonised ter- 
ritories which gave to man special 
fair play—but no more—in the 
struggle for existence, the battle 
with the powers of nature; tole- 
rably fertile, tolerably temperate ; 
with boundless means of water 
communication; freer than most 
parts of the world from those 
terrible natural phenomena, like 
the earthquake and thé hurricane, 
before which man lies helpless and 
astounded, a child beneath the 
foot of a giant. Nature was to 
them not so inhospitable as to 
starve their brains and limbs, as she 
has done for the Esquimaux or Fue- 
gian; and not so bountifulastocrush 
them by her very luxuriance, as 
she has crushed the savages of the 
tropics. They saw enough of her 
strength to respect her: not enough 
to cower before her; and they and 
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she have fought it out; and it 
seems to me, standing either on Lon- 
don Bridge or on a Holland fen- 
dyke, that they are winning at last. 

But they had a sore battle: a 
battle against their own fear of the 
unseen. They brought with them, 
out of the heart of Asia, dark and 
sad nature-superstitions, some of 
which linger among our peasantry 
till this day, of elves, trolls, nixes, 
and what not. Their Thor and 
Odin were at first, probably, only 
the thunder and the wind: but 
they had to be appeased in the 
dark marches of the forest, where 
hung rotting on the sacred oaks, 
amid carcases of goat and horse, 
the carcases of human victims. No 
one is acquainted with the early 
legends and ballads of our race, 
but must perceive throughout them 
all the prevailing tone of fear and 
sadness. And to their own super- 
stitions they added those of the 
Rome which they conquered. They 
dreaded the Roman she-poiscners 
and witches, who, like Horace’s 
Canidia, still performed horrid rites 
in graveyards and dark places of the 
earth. They dreaded as magical the 
delicate images engraved on old 
Greek gems. They dreaded the very 
Roman cities they had destroyed. 
They were the work of enchanters. 
Like the ruins of St. Albans here 
in England, they were all full of 
devils, guarding the treasures which 
the Romans had hidden. The Cesars 
became to them magical man-gods. 
The poet Virgil became the prince 
of necromancers. If the secrets of 
nature were to be known, they 
were to be known by unlawful 
means, by prying into the myste- 
ries of the old heathen magicians, 
or of the Mohammedan doctors of 
Cordova and Seville; and those 
who dared to do so were respected 
and feared, and often came to evil 
ends. It needed moral courage, 
then, to face and interpret fact. 
Such brave men as Pope Gerbert, 
Roger Bacon, Galileo, even Kepler, 
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did not lead happy lives; some of 
them found themselves in prison. 
All the medieval sages—even 
Albertus Magnus—were stigmatised 
as magicians. One wonders that 
more of them did not imitate poor 
Paracelsus, who, unable to get a 
hearing for his coarse common sense, 
took—vain and sensual—to eating 
the opinm which he himself had dis- 
covered and vaunted as a priceless 
boon to men; and died as the fool 
dieth, in spite of all his wisdom. 
For the ‘Romani nominis umbra, 
the shadow of the mighty races 
whom they had conquered, lay 
heavy on our forefathers for centu- 
ries. And their dread of the great 
heathens was really a dread of 
nature, and of the powers thereof. 
For when the authority of great 
names has reigned unquestioned 
for many centuries, those names 
become, to the human mind, inte- 
gral and necessary parts of na- 
ture herself. They are, as it were, 
absorbed into her; they become 
her laws, her canons, her demiurges 
and guardian spirits; their words 
become regarded as actual facts—in 
one word, they become a supersti- 
tion, and are feared as parts of the 
vast unknown; and to deny what they 
have said is, in the minds of the 
many, not merely to fly in the face 
of reverent wisdom, but to fly in 
the face of facts. During a great 
part of the middle age, for instance, 
it was impossible for an educated 
man to think of nature herself, 
without thinking first of what 
Aristotle had said of her. Aristotle’s 
dicta were nature; and when Bene- 
detti, at Venice, opposed in 1585 
Aristotle’s opinions on violent and 
natural motion, there were hun- 
dreds, perhaps, in the universities 
of Europe there certainly were 
in the days of the immortal Epis- 
tole Obsewrorum Virorum—who were 
ready, in spite of all Benedetti’s 
professed reverence for Aristotle, 
to accuse him of outraging not only 
the father of philosophy, but nature 
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herself and her palpable and noto- 
rious facts. For the restoration 
of letters in the fifteenth century 
had not at first mended matters, so 
strong was the dread of nature in 
the minds of the masses. The 
minds of men had sported forth, not 
toward any sound investigation of 
facts, but toward an eclectic re- 
suscitation of Neoplatonism, which 
endured, not without a certain 
beauty and use—as let Spenser’s 
Faery Queen bear witness—till the 
latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

After that time a rapid change 
began. It is marked by—it has 
been notably assisted by —the 
foundation of our own Royal 
Society. Its causes I will not 
enter into; they are so inextricably 
mixed, I hold, with theological 
questions, that they cannot be dis- 
cussed here. I will only point out 
to you these facts : that, from the 
latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the noblest heads—the noblest 
hearts, too—of Europe, concentrated 
themselves more and more on the 
brave and patient investigation of 
physical facts, as the source of 
priceless future blessings to man- 
kind; that the eighteenth century, 
which it has been the fashion of 
late to depreciate, did more for the 
welfare of mankind, in every con- 
ceivable direction, than the whole 
fifteen centuries before it; that it 
did this good work by boldly ob- 
serving and analysing facts; that 
this boldness toward facts in- 
creased in proportion as Europe 
became indoctrinated with the Jew- 
ish literaure; and that, notably, 
such men as Kepler, Newton, Berke- 
ley, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Descartes, 
in whatsoever else they differed, 
agreed in this, that their attitude 
toward nature was derived from 
the teaching of the Jewish sages. 
I believe that we are not yet fully 
aware, how much we owe to the 
Jewish mind, in the gradual eman- 
cipation of the human intellect. 
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The connection may not, of course, 
be one of cause and effect ; it may be 
a mere coincidence. I believe it to 
be a cause; one of course of very 
many causes, but still, an integral 
cause. At least the coincidence is 
too remarkable a fact, not to be 
worthy of investigation. 

I said, just now—The emancipa- 
tion of the human intellect. I did 
not say—Of science, or of the scien- 
tific intellect ; and for this reason : 

That the emancipation of science 
is the emancipation of the common 
mind of all men. Thatall men can 
partake of the gains of free scientific 
thought, not merely by enjoying 
its phy sical results, but by becom- 
ing more scientific men themselves. 

Therefore it was, that though I 
began my first lecture by defining 
superstition, I did not begin my 
second by defining its antagonist, 
science. For the word science de- 
fines itself. It means simply know- 
ledge; that is, of course, right 
knowledge, or such an approxima- 
tion as can be obtained ; knowledge 
of any natural object, its classifi- 
cation, its causes, its effects; or in 
plain English, what it is, how it 
vame where it is, and what can be 
done with it. 

And scientific method, likewise, 
needs no definition ; for it is simply 
the exercise of common sense. It 
is not a peculiar, unique, profes- 
sional, or mysterious process of the 
understanding : but the same which 
all men employ, from the cradle to 
the grave, in forming correct con- 
clusions. 

Every one who knows the philo- 
sophie writings of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, will be familiar with this 
opinion. But to those who have 
no leisure to study him, I should 
recommend the reading of Professor 
Huxley’s third lecture on the origin 
of species. 

In that he shows, with great 
logical skill, as well as with some 
humour, how the man who, on 
rising in the morning, finds the 
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parlour window open, the 0 
and teapot gone, the mark of : 

dirty hand on the window-sill, oe 
that of a hob-nailed boot outside, 
and comes to the conclusion that 
some one has broken open the win- 
dow and stolen the plate, arrives 
at that hypothesis (for it is nothing 
more) by a long and complex train 
of inductions and deductions, of 


just the same kind as those which, 


according to the Baconian philo- 
sophy , are to be used for investigat- 
ing the deepest secrets of nature. 
This is true, even of those sciences 
which involve long mathematical 
calculations. In fact, the stating 
of the problem to be solved is the 
most important element in the cal- 
culation ; and that is so thoroughly 
a labour of common sense that an 
utterly uneducated man may, and 
often does, state an abstruse pro- 


blem clearly and correctly ; seeing 


what ought to be proved, and per- 
haps how to prove it, though he 
may be unable to work*the pro- 


blem out, for want, of mathematical 
knowledge. 

But that mathematical know- 
ledge is not—as all Cambridge 
men are surely aware—the result 
of any special gift. It is merely 
the development of those concep- 
tions of form and number which 
every human being possesses ; and 
any person of average ‘intellect can 
make himself a fair mathematician 
if he will only pay continuous at- 
tention—in plain English, think 
enough about the subject. 

There are sciences, again, which 
do not involve mathe matical calcu- 
lation; for instance, botany, zoology, 
geology, which are just now passing 
from their old stage of classificatory 
sciences into the rank of organical 
ones. These are, without doubt, al- 
together within the scope of the 
merest common sense. Any man 
or woman of average intellect, if 
they will but observe and think for 
themselves, freely, boldly, patiently, 
accurately, may judge for them- 
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selves of the conclusions of these 
sciences, may add to these con- 
clusions fresh and important dis- 
coveries; and if I am asked for a 
proof of what I assert, I point (in 
spite of assertions in it from which 
I differ) to Rain and Rivers, written 
by no professed scientific man, but 
by a colonel in the Guards, known 
to fame only as one of the most 
perfect horsemen in the world. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by 
an example. A man—lI do not say 
a geologist, but simply a man, 
squire, or plounghman—sees a small 
valley, say one of the side-glens 
which open into the larger valleys 
in the Windsor forest district. He 
wishes to ascertain its age. 

He has, at first sight, a very 
simple measure—that of denuda- 
tion. He sees that the glen is now 


being eaten out by a little stream, 
the product of innumerable springs 
arise along its sides, and 
are fed entirely by the rain 


which 
which , 
on the moors above. He finds, on 
observation, that this stream brings 
down some ten cubic yards of sand 
and gravel, on an average, every 
year. The actual quantity of earth 
which has been removed to make 
the glen may be several million cubic 
yards. Here is an easy sum in 
arithmetic. At the rate of ten cubic 
yards a year, the stream has taken 
several hundred thousand years to 
make the glen. 

You will observe that this result 
is obtained by mere common sense. 
He has a right to assume that the 
stream originally began the glen. 
because he finds it in the act of en- 
larging it ;—just as much right as 
he has to assume, if he finds a hole 
in his pocket, and his last coin in 
the act of falling through it, that 
the rest of his money has fallen 
through the same hole. It is a 
sufficient cause, and the simplest. 
A number of observations as to the 
present rate of denudation, and a 
sum which any railroad contractor 
can do in his head, to determine the 
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solid contents of the valley, are all 
that are needed. The method is 
that of science; but it is also that 
of simple common sense. You will 
remember, therefore, that this is no 
mere theory or hypothesis, but a 
pretty fair and simple conclusion 
from palpable facts ; that the proba- 
bility lies with the belief that the 
glenissome hundreds of thousands of 
yearsold; that it is not the observer’s 
business to prove it further: but 
other persons’ to disprove it, if they 
can, 

But does the matter end here? 
No. And, for certain reasons, it 
is good that it should not end 
here. 

The observer, if he be a cautious 
man, begins to see if he can dis- 
prove his own conclusion; moreover, 
being human, he is probably some- 
what awed, if not appalled, by his 
own conclusion. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of years spent in making 
that little glen! Common sense 
would say that the longer it took 
to make, the less wonder there 
was in its being made at last: but 
the instinctive human feeling is 
the opposite. There is im men— 
there remains in them, even after 
they are civilised, and all other 
forms of the dread of nature 
have died out in them—a dread of 
size; of vast space; of vast time— 
that latter, mind, being always 
imagined as space, as we confess 
when we speak instinctively of a 
space of time. They will not un- 
derstand that size is merely a rela- 
tive, not an absolute term; that 
if we were a thousand times larger 
than we are, the universe would be 
a thousand times smaller than it is; 
that if we could think a thousand 
times faster than we do, time would 
be a thousand times longer than it 
is; that there is One in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being, 
to whom one day is‘ as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one 
day. I believe this dread of size to be 
merely, like all other superstitions, 
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a result of bodily fear,a development 
of the instinct which makes a little 
dog run away from a big dog. Be 
that as it may, every observer has it; 
his own conclusion seems to him 
strange, doubtful—he will recon- 
sider it. 

Moreover, if he be an experienced 
man, he is well aware that first 
guesses, first hypotheses, are not 
always the right ones; and if he 
be a modest man, he will consider 
the fact that many thousands of 
thoughtful men in all ages, and 
thousands still, would say, that 
the glen can only be a few thou- 
sand, or possibly a few hundred 
years old. And he will feel bound 
to consider their opinion; as far 
as it is, like his own, drawn from 
facts: but no further. 

So he casts about for all other 
methods by which the glen may 
have been produced, to see if any 
one of them will account for it in a 
shorter time. 

1. Was it made by anearthquake ? 
No; for the strata on both sides 
are identical, at the same level, and 
in the same plane. 

z. Or by a mighty current? If 
so, the flood must have run in at 
the upper end, before it ran out at 
the lower. But nothing has run 
in at the upper end. All round 
above are the undisturbed gravel 
beds of the horizontal moor, with- 
out channel or depression. 

3. Or by water draining off a vast 
flat as it was upheaved out of the 
sea? That isa likely guess. The 
valley at its upper end spreads out 
like the fingers of a hand, as the 
gullies in tide-muds do. 

But that hypothesis will not 
stand. There is no vast unbroken 
flat behind the glen. Right and left 
of it are other similar glens, parted 
from it by long narrow ridges; these 
also must be explained on the same 
hypothesis: but they cannot. For 
there could not have been surface 
drainage to make them all, or a tenth 
ofthem. There are no other possible 
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hypotheses; and so he must fall 
back on the original theory—the 
rain, the springs, the brook ; they 
have done it all, even as they are 
doing it this day. 

But is not that still a hasty as- 
sumption ? May not their denuding 
power have been far greater in old 
times than now ? 

Why should it? Because there 
was more rain then than now? 
That he must put out of court: 
there is no evidence of it whatsoever. 

Because the land was more friable 
originally ? Well, there is a great 
deal to be said for that. The expe- 
rience of every countryman tells 
him that bare or fallow land is more 
easily washed away than land under 
vegetation. And no doubt, when 
these gravels and sands rose from the 
sea, they were barren for hundreds 
of years. He has some measure of 
the time required, because he can 
tell roughly, how long it takes for 
sands and shingles left by the sea 
to become covered with vegetation. 
But he must allow that the friability 
of the land must have been origi- 
nally much greater than now, for 
hundreds of years. 

But again, does that fact really 
cut off any great space of time 
from his hundreds of thousands of 
years? For when the land first 
rose from the sea, that glen was 
not there. Some slight bay or 
bend in the shore determined its 
site. That stream was not there. 
It was split up into a million little 
springs, oozing side by side from the 
shore, and having each a very minute 
denuding power, which kept con- 
tinually increasing by combination 
as the glen ate its way inwards, and 
the rainfall drained by all these 
little springs, was collected into 
the one central stream. So that 
when the ground being bare was 
most liable to be denuded, the 
water was least able to do it; and as 
the denuding power of the water in- 
creased, the land, being covered 
with vegetation, became more and 
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more able to resist it. All this he 
has seen, going on at the present 
day, in the similar gullies worn in 
the soft strata of the South Hamp- 
shire coast; especially round Bourne- 
mouth. 

So the two disturbing elements 
in the calculation may be fairly 
set off against each other, as 
making a difference of only a few 
thousands or tens of thousands of 
years either way; and the age of the 
glen may fairly be, if not a million 
years, yet such a length of years as 
mankind still speak of with bated 
breath, as if forsooth it would do 
them some harm. 

I trust that every scientific man 
in this room will agree with me, that 
the imaginary squire or ploughman 
would have been conducting his in- 
vestigation strictly according to the 
laws of the Baconian philosophy. 
You will remark, meanwhile, that 
he has not used a single scientific 
term, or referred to a single scientific 
investige ation; and has observed 
nothing and thought nothing which 
might not have been observed and 
thought by any one who chose to 
use his common sense, and not to 
be afraid. 

But because he has come round, 
after all this further investigation, 
to something very like his first 
conclusion, was all that further in- 
vestigation useless? No—a thou- 
sand times, no. It is this very 
verification of hypotheses which 
makes the sound ones safe, and 
destroys the unsound. It is this 
struggle with all sorts of supersti- 
tions which makes science strong 
and sure, irresistible, winning her 
ground slowly, but never receding 
from it. It is this buffeting of ad- 
versity which compels her not to 
rest dangerously upon the shallow 
sand of first guesses and single 
observations ; but to strike her roots 
down, deep, wide, and interlaced, 
into the solid ground of actual 
facts. 

It is very necessary to insist on 
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this point. For there have been 
men in all past ages—I do not say 
whether there are any such now, 
but I am inclined to think that 
there will be hereafter—men who 
have tried to represent scientific 
method as something difficult, mys- 
terious, peculiar, unique, not to be 
attained by the unscientific mass ; 
and this not for the purpose of 
exalting science, but rather of dis- 
crediting her. For as long as the 
masses, educated or uneducated, 
are ignorant of what scientific 
method is, they will look on scien- 
tific men (as the middle age looked 
on necromancers) as a privileged, 
but awful and uncanny caste, pos- 
sessed of mighty secrets ; who may 
do them great good, but may also 
do them great harm. 

Which belief on the part of the 
masses will enable these persons to 
instal themselves as the critics of 
science, though not scientific men 
themselves; and (as Shakespeare 
has it) to’ talk of Robin Hood, 
though they never shot in his bow. 
Thus they become mediators to 
the masses between the scientific 
and the unscientific worlds. They 
tell them—You are not to trust the 
conclusions of men of science at first 
hand. You are not fit judges of their 
facts or of their methods. It is we 
who will, by a cautious eclecticism, 
choose out for you such of their 
conclusions as are safe for you; and 
them we will advise you to believe. 
To the scientific man, on the other 
hand, as often as anything is dis- 
covered unpleasing to them, they 
will say, imperiously and e ca- 
thedré—Y our new theory contradicts 
the established facts of science. 
For they will know well that what- 
ever the men of science think of 
their assertion, the masses will 
believe it; totally unaware that 
the speakers are by their very 
terms showing their ignorance of 
science; and that what they call 
established facts scientific men call 
merely provisional conclusions, 
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which they would throw away to- 
morrow without a pang were the 
known facts explained better by a 
fresh theory, or did fresh facts 
require one. 

This. has happened too often. It 
is in the interest of superstition 
that it should happen again; and 
the best way to prevent it surely is 
to tell the masses—Scientific method 
is no peculiar mystery, requiring a 
peculiar initiation. It is simply 
common sense, combined with un- 
common courage, which includes 
common honesty and common pa- 
tience; and if you will be brave, 
honest, patient, and rational, you 
will need no mystagogues to tell 
you what in science to believe and 
what not to believe ; for you will be 
just as good judges of scientific 
facts and theories as those who 
assume the right of guiding your 
convictions. You are men and 
women, and more than that you 
need not be. 

And let me say that the man 
whose writings exemplify most tho- 
roughly what I am going to say is 
the present Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle. 

As far as I know, he has never 
written on any scientific subject. 
For aught I am aware of, he may 
know nothing of mathematics or 
chemistry, of comparative anatomy 
or geology. For aught I am aware 
of, he may know a great deal about 
them all, and, like a wise man, hold 
his tongue, and give the world 
merely the results in the form of 
general thought. But this I know, 
that his writings are instinct with 
the very spirit of science; that he 
has taught men, more than any 
living man, the meaning and end of 
science; that he has taught men 
moral and intellectual courage; to 
face facts boldly, while they confess 
the divineness of facts; not to be 
afraid of nature, and not to worship 
nature: to believe that man can 
know truth, and that only in as 
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far as he knows truth can he live 
worthily on this earth. And thus 
he has vindicated, as no other man in 
our days hasdone, at once the dignity 
of nature and the dignity of spirit. 
That he would have made a distin- 
guished scientific man, we may be as 
certain from his writings as we 
may be certain, when we see a fine 
old horse of a certain stamp, that 
he would have made a first-class 
hunter, though he has been unfor- 
tunately all his life in harness. 

And did 1 try to train a young 
man of science to be true, devout, 
and earnest, accurate and daring, | 
should say—Read what you will: 
but at least read Carlyle. It is a 
small matter to me (and I doubt not 
to him) whether you will agree with 
his special conclusions; but his 
premises and his method are irre- 
fragable; for they stand on the 
‘voluntatem Dei in rebus revela- 
tam ’—on fact and common sense. 

And Mr. Carlyle’s writings, if I 
am correct in my estimate of them, 
will afford a very sufficient answer 
to those who think that the scien- 
tific habit of mind tends to irre- 
verence. , 

Doubtless this accusation will 
always be brought against science 
by those who confound reverence 
with fear. For from blind fear of 
the unknown Science does _ cer- 
tainly deliver man. She does by 
man as he does by an unbroken 
colt. The colt sees by the road 
side, some quite new object—a 
vast away boot, an old kettle, or 
what not. What a fearful monster! 
What unknown terrific powers may 
it not possess! And the colt shies 
across the road, runs up the 
bank, rears on end; putting itself 
thereby, as many a man does, in real 
danger. What cure is there r But 
one, experience. So science takes 
us, as we should take the colt, gently 
by the halter ; and makes us simply 
smell atthe new monster; till after 
a few trembling sniffs, we discover, 
like the colt, that it is not a monster, 
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but a kettle. Yet I think, if we sum 
up the loss and gain, we shall find 
the colt’s character has gained, 
rather than lost, by being thus dis- 
abused. He learns to substitute a 
very rational reverence for the man 
who is breaking him in, for a totally 
irrational reverence for the kettle; 
and becomes thereby a much wiser 
and more useful member of society, 
as does the man when disabused of 
his superstitions. 

From which follows one result. 
That if science proposes—as she 
does—to make men brave, wise, 
and independent, she must needs 
excite unpleasant feelings in all 
who desire to keep men cowardly, 
ignorant, and slavish. And that 
too many such persons have existed 
in all ages is but too notorious. 
There have been from all time, 
goétai, quacks, powwow men, 
rain-makers, and necromancers of 
various sorts, who having for their 
own purposes set forth partial, ill- 
grounded, fantastic, and frightful 


interpretations of nature, have no 
love for those who search after a 
true, exact, brave, and hopeful one. 
And therefore it is to be feared, or 
hoped, science and superstition will 


to the world’s end remain irre- 
concilable and internecine foes. 
Conceive the feelings of an old 
Lapland witch, who has had for the 
last fifty years all the winds in a 
seal-skin bag, and has been selling 
fair breezes to northern skippers 
at so much a puff, asserting her 
powers so often, poor old soul, that 
she has got to half believe them 
herself,—conceive, I say, her feel- 
ings at seeing her customers watch 
the Admiralty storm-signals, and 
con the weather reports in the 
Times. Conceive the feelings of 
Mr. Baker’s African friend, Katchiba 
the rain-making chief, who possessed 
a whole housefull of thunder and 
lightning—though he did not, he 
confessed, keep it in a bottle as 
they do in England—if Mr. Baker 
had had the means, and the will, 
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of giving to Katchiba’s negroes a 
course of lectures on electricity, 
with appropriate experiments, a 
real bottle full of real lightning 
among the foremost. 

It is clear that only two methods 
of self-defence would have been open 
to the rainmaker; namely, either to 
kill Mr. Baker, or to buy his real 
secret of bottling the lightning, that 
he might use it for his own ends. The 
former method (that of killing the 
man of science) was found more easy 
in ancient times; the latter in these 
modern ones. And there have been 
always those who, too good-natured 
to kill the scientific man, have pa- 
tronised knowledge, not for its own 
sake, but for the use which may be 
made of it; who would like to keep 
a tame man of science, as they would 
a tame poet, or a tame parrot; who 
say—Let us have science by all 
means, but not too much of it. It is 
a dangerous thing ; to be doled out to 
the world, like medicine, in small and 
cautious doses. You, the scientific 
man, will of course freely discover 
what you-choose. Only don’t talk 
too loudly about it: leave that to us. 
We understand the world, and are 
meant to guide and govern it. So 
discover freely, and meanwhile hand 
over your discoveries to us, that 
we may instruct and edify the 
populace with so much of them as 
we think safe, while we keep our 
position thereby, and in many cases 
make much money by your science. 
Do that, and we will patronise 
you, applaud you, ask you to our 
houses, and you shall be clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously with us every day. 
I know not whether these latter are 
not the worst enemies which science 
has. They are often such excellent, 
respectable, orderly, well-meaning 
persons. They desire so sincerely 
that every one should be wise, only 
not too wise. They are so utterly 
unaware of the mischief they are 
doing. They would recoil with 
horror if they were told they were 
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so many Iscariots, betraying Truth 
with a kiss. 

But science, as yet, has withstood 
both terrors and blandishments. In 
old times, she endured being im- 
prisoned and slain. She came to 
life again. Perhaps it was the will 
of Him in whom all things live that 
she should live. Perhaps it was 
His spirit which gave her life. 

She canendure, too, being starved. 
Her votaries have not as yet cared 
much for purple and fine linen, and 
sumptuous fare. There area very few 
among them who, joining brilliant 
talents to solid -learning, have risen 
to deserved popularity, to titles and 
to wealth. But even their labours, 
it seems to me, are never rewarded 
in any proportion to the time and 
the intellect spent on them, or to 
the benefits which they bring to 
mankind ; while the great majority, 
unpaid and unknown, toil on, and 
have to find in science her own re- 
ward. Better, perhaps, that it should 
be so. Better for science that she 


should be free, in holy poverty, to 


go where she will and say what she 
knows, than that she should be 
hired out at so much a year to say 
things pleasing to the many, and to 
those who guide the many. And 
so, I verily believe, the majority 
of scientific men think. There are 
those among them who have obeyed 
very faithfully St. Paul’s precept, 
‘No man that warreth entangleth 
himself with the affairs of this 
life.’ For they have discovered 
that they are engaged in a war—a 
veritable war against the rulers of 
darkness, against ignorance and its 
twin children, fear and cruelty. Of 
that war they see neither the end 
nor even the plan. But they are 
ready to go on; ready, with Socrates, 
‘to follow reason whithersoever it 
leads ;’ and content, meanwhile, like 
good soldiers in a campaign, if they 
can keep tolerably in line, and use 
their weapons, and see a few yards 
ahead of them through the smoke 
and the woods. They will come out 
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somewhere at last—they know not 
where or when; but they will come 
out at last, into the daylight and the 
openfield; and be toldthen—perhaps 
to their own astonishment—as many 
a gallant soldier has been told, that 
by simply walking straight on, and 
doing the duty which lay nearest 
them, they have helped to win a 
great battle, and slay great giants, 
earning the thanks of their country 
and of mankind. 

And, meanwhile, 
their shilling a day 
pay, they are content. I had 
almost said, they ought to be 
content. For science is, I verily 
believe, like virtue, its own exceed- 
ing great reward. I can conceive 
few human states more enviable 
than that of the man to whom, 
panting in the foul laboratory, or 
watching for his life under the tropic 
forest, Isis shall for a moment lift 
her sacred veil, and show him, once 
and for ever, the thing he dreamed 
not of—some law, or even mere 
hint of a law, explaining one fact ; 
but explaining with it a thousand 
more, connecting them all with each 
other and with the mighty whole, 
till order and meaning shoots 
through some old Chaos of scattered 
observations. 

Is not that a joy, a prize, which 
wealth cannot give, nor poverty 
take away? W hat it may lead to, 
he knows not; of what use it may 
become, he knows not. But this he 
knows, that .somewhere it must 
lead ; of some use it will be. For 
it is a truth; and having found 
a truth, he has exorcised one 
more of the ghosts which haunt 
humanity. He has left one object 
less for man to fear; one object 
more for man to use. Yes, the 
scientific man may have this com- 
fort—that whatever he has done, 
he has done good ; that he is follow- 
ing a mistress who has never yet 
conferred aught but benefits on the 
human race. 

What physical science may do 


if they get 
of fighting- 
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hereafter I know not; but as yet 
she has done this : 

She has enormously increased the 
wealth of the human race ; and has 
therefore given employment, food, 
existence, to millions who, without 
science, would either have starved 
or have never been born. She has 
shown that the dictum of the early 
political economists, that popula- 
tion has a tendency to increase 
faster than the means of subsis- 
tence, is no law of humanity, but 
merely a tendency of the barbaric 
and ignorant man, which can be 
counteracted by increasing manyfold 
by scientific means his powers of 
producing food. She has taught 
men, during the last few years, to 
foresee and elude the most destruc- 
tive storms: and there is no reason 
for doubting, and many reasons for 
hoping, that ; she will gradually teach 
men to elude other terrific forces of 
nature, too powerful, and too seem- 
ingly capricious, for them to con- 
quer. She has discovered innume- 
rable remedies and alleviations for 
pains and disease. She has thrown 
such light on the causes of epi- 
demics, that we are able to say now 
that the presence of cholera—and 
probably of all zymotic diseases—in 
any place is a sin and a shame, for 
which the owners and authorities of 
that place ought to be punishable 
by law, as destroyers of their fellow 
men; while for the weak, for those 
who, in the barbarous and semi- 
barbarous state (and out of that 
last we are only just emerg- 
ing), how much has she done 
—an earnest of much more which 
she will do? She has delivered 
the insane—I may say by the 
scientific insight of one man, 
more worthy of titles and pensions 
than nine tenths of those who earn 
them—I mean the great and good 
Pinel—from hopeless misery and 
torture into comparative peace and 
comfort, and at least the possibility 
of cure. For children, she has done 
much, or rather might do, would 
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parents read and perpend such 
books as Andrew Combe’s and those 
of other writers on physical educa- 
tion. Weshould not then see the 
children, even of the rich, done to 
death piecemeal by improper food, 
improper clothes, neglect of venti- 
lation, and the commonest measures 
for preserving health. We should 
not see their intellects stunted by 
Procrustean attempts to teach them 
all the same accomplishments, to 
the neglect, most often, of any 
sound practical training of their 
faculties. We should not see slight 
indigestion, or temporary rushes of 
blood to the head, condemned and 
punished as sins and crimes against 
Him who took up little children in 
his arms and blessed them; and 
parents would do for themselves 
what a wise doctor of my acquain- 
tance once did, when finding a little 
girl in disgrace and crying because 
she was ‘obstinate and w ould not 
learn her lessons,’ he went into the 
school-room and after five minutes’ 
examination declared that whoever 
made her learn lessons or punished 
her violently for the next month, 
would be simply guilty of man- 
slaughter. 

But we may have hope. When 
we compare education now with 
what it was even forty years ago, 
much more with the stupid brutality 
of the monastic system, we may hail 
for children, as well as for grown 
people, the advent of the reign of 
common sense. 

And for woman.—What might I 
not say on that point? But most 
of it would be fitly discussed 
only among physicians and biolo- 
gists: here I will say only this: 
Science has exterminated, at least 
among civilised nations, witch- 
manias. Women are no longer 
tortured or burnt alive from man’s 
blind fear of the unknown. If 
science had done no more than 
that, she would deserve the per- 
petal thanks and the perpetual 
trust, not only of the women whom 
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she has preserved from agony, but 
the men whom she has preserved 
from crime. 

These benefits have already ac- 
crued to civilised men, because they 
have lately allowed avery few of their 
number peaceably to imitate Mr. 
Rarey, and find out what nature— 
or rather, to speak at once reverently 
and accurately, He who made na- 
ture—is thinking of; and obey 
the ‘voluntatem Dei in rebus 
revelatam.’ This science has done, 
while yet in her infancy. What 
she will do in her maturity, who 
dare predict? At least, in the 
face of such facts as these, those 
who bid us fear, or restrain, or 
mutilate science, bid us commit an 
act of folly, as well as of ingrati- 
tude, which can only harm our- 
selves. For science has as yet done 
nothing but good. Will any one 
tell me what harm it has ever done? 
When any one will show me a 
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single result of science, of the 
knowledge of and use of physical 
facts, which has not tended directly 
to the benefit of mankind, moral 
and spiritual, as well as physical 
and economic—then I shall be 
tempted to believe that Solomon 
was wrong when he said that the 
one thing to be sought after on 
earth, more precious than all 
treasure, she who has length of 
days in her right hand, and in 
her left hand riches and honour, 
whose ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness and all her paths are peace, 
who is a tree of life to all who lay 
hold on her, and makes happy every 
one who retains her, is (as you 
will see if you will yourselves con- 
sult the passage) that very wisdom 
—by which God has founded the 
arth ; and that very understanding 
—by which He has established the 
heavens. 
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MYVHE second part. of Heve Homo 

_ is called ‘ Christ’s Legislation,’ 
andis larger and more elaborate than 
the first part, which we examined 
last month. As it is founded upon 
the theory to which we have already 
stated our objections, it is not ne- 
cessary to discuss it throughout, 
but its general purport may be 
shortly stated as follows : 

The Christian commonwealth is 
based upon the kindred of every 
human being to every other, and is 
absolutely open to all human beings 
who choose to become members of 
it. In ordinary states there arises 
out of the union, the relationship, 
the intercourse, ard the common 
interests of the citizens, a sense of 
duties towards each other and of 
justice. This sense expresses itself 
in laws, which laws react upon the 
sense of justice which produced 
them, and under this reaction the 
sense of justice produces more and 
juster laws. Laws are negative, 
being essentially prohibitory, but 
they foster a spirit of sympathy 
which is positive. This is true of 
all commonwealths. In the Chris- 
tian commonwealth also the sense 
of duty gives birth to laws, but the 
laws themselves are not considered 
as very important, whereas the 
sense of obligation from which they 
proceed is inexpressibly important, 
and ‘every expedient is used to in- 
crease the keenness of this sense to 
such a point that it shall instantly 
and instine tively suggest the proper 
course of action in any given case. 

This increased moral sensitive- 
ness produces in the Christian 
commonwealth a sort of morality 
altogether different from that of 
other states. Morality in other 








states is negative ; in the Christian 
commonwealth it is positive, and 
enjoins men to promote actively 
each other’s welfare. ‘ Extraordi- 
nary services to humanity become 


ordinary and imperative in the 
Christian commonwealth.’ As, how- 


ever, morality supersedes law, so 
conscience in the Christian com- 
monwealth supersedes morality. 
‘The rule of the Christian com- 
monwealth is, that though the feel- 
ing be not necessary to discover 
the right act, yet the act must 
always be accompanied by the feel- 
ing.’ ‘To perform any right act 
whatever from interested motives, 
or from any other motive except 
the moral sense, is to break the 
fundamental law of the Christian 
commonwealth.’ The Christian, 
therefore, ‘ must arrive at the right 
practical conclusion by an instan- 
taneous impulse.” This moral sen- 
sitiveness, which is consistent with 
any amount of intellectual miscon- 
ception, is the absolute and ultimate 
‘test of true membership in the 
Christian commonwealth.’ It is 
caused by enthusiasm. ‘There 
exists an enthusiasm which makes 
all sin whatever impossible,’ just 
as ardent love for a particular 
woman, or passionate patriotism, 
would make sensuality or treason 
imposs sible to a given person at a 
given time. This enthusiasm the 
author calls the enthusiasm of 
humanity, ‘because it is that respect 
for human beings which no one 
altogether wants raised to the pitch 
of enthusiasm.’ This enthusiasm 
was shown to men in its most per- 
fect form in Jesus Christ. ‘ All 
virtues perpetuate themselves in a 
manner. When the patternis once 
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given, it will be printed in a thou- 
sand copies.’ Since Christ showed 
it to men it ‘is kindled constantly 
in new hearts.’ ‘The conception of 
morality Christ gave has now be- 
come the universal one, and no man 
is thought good who does not in 
some measure satisfy it.’ 

This ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ 
branches out into a variety of subor- 
dinate forms which the author dis- 
cusses in a succession of chapters 
under the names of the laws of 
philanthropy, edification, mercy, 
resentment and forgiveness. Be- 
tween these chapters and the one 
on the enthusiasm of humanity, he 
intefposes a chapter on the Lord’s 
supper, which he says sacramentally 
expresses the union of mankind. 
In connection with this he dilates 
upon the ‘ unbounded personal pre- 
tensions which Christ advances,’— 
‘ Christ’s discovery is himself. To 
humanity struggling with its pas- 
sions and its destiny, he says, “Cling 
to me, cling ever closer to me.’’’ 

This is a highly condensed, but 
not unfaithful account of the second 
part of Hece Homo. We cannot 
follow the author in his details, and 
we will content ourselves with ob- 
serving in general that the evidence 
on which he ascribes to Christ a 
system of legislation so refined and 
complicated appears to us less 
satisfactory than the evidence on 
which he ascribes to him an in- 
tention to found a universal and 
everlasting society. All this dis- 
course about the moral sense, the 
origin of law, the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity, the law of edification, and 
thé rest, is essentially modern. It 
is possible, no doubt, to weave it all 
out of the sermon on the mount 
and the parables; but the greater 
part of the materials of such a 
web must be provided out of the 
resources of the author himself. 
We will therefore change our 
method, and, instead of discussing 
the preliminary question, whether 
Christ ever laid down any such 
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scheme at all, or any other scheme 
distantly resembling it, we will at- 
tempt to criticise the merits of the 
scheme itself, as one advanced by 
the author of Ecce Homo on his 
own authority. It is fair to do 
this, inasmuch as the author pre- 
sents his views to us, not merely as 
being Christian, but also as being 
true. It appears to us for a variety 
of reasons that they are both false 
and mischievous. 

A confusion and also an omission 
may be noticed in the book which 
run through the whole of it, and 
vitiate all its theories. The con- 
fusion is the confusion between law 
and advice. The omission is the 
omission of all distinct reference 
to the subject of future punish- 
ments. It is by no means easy to 
understand what the author’s 
notion of a law is, for he uses 
the word in a variety of inconsis- 
tent senses. Laws he tells us in all 
societies originate in a certain in- 
stinct in human nature, ‘ which we 
may call the law-making power in 
men.’ In the Christian state, in- 
stead of a system of laws given once 
for all to the whole society, Christ 
‘would give to every member a 
power of making laws for himself.’ 
This law-making power is the ‘ en- 
thusiasm of humanity,’ and leads, as 
we have seen already, to all sorts of 
further refinements which supersede 
the necessity of law. But what is 
a law? What do people usually 
mean by that word? Surely it is a 
command enforced by a sanction. 
In other words, it is a threat ; but 
threats are uttered by those who 
are stronger than the person threat- 
ened; and you want nothing to 
make a law except intelligence di- 
recting superior force. To refer the 
origin of laws to a mysterious ‘ law- 
making power ’ in men, is like refer- 
ring knives to a knife-making power. 
Laws began as soon as men learnt 
to combine for common objects, and 
saw that they could coerce others 
by threatening them. 
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No special power or instinct is 
wanted to suggest to a body of men 


living together the possibility of 


preventing crimes and _ securing 
rights by saying to those who are 
within their power, ‘ If you do this 


‘or that you shall be put to death.’ 


But men cannot threaten them- 
selves, hence no man can make 
laws for himself. Coercion ab extra 
is of the 


very essence of a law. 
This being so, it is hard to 
understand what the author of 


Ecce Homo means by saying that 
the distinctive peculiarity of the 
Christian state is that in it every 
man is his own legislator. Nor is 
much light thrown upon it by his 
explanation. He says that the phi- 
losophers of old placed the law- 
making power in reason, which, 
according to them, ought to control 
passion, and that Christ placed the 
passions under the control of a 
master passion, namely, love for 
mankind at large. Now, that mo- 
ral philosophers taught that men 
ought to regulate their passions by 
reason, and that Christ preached 
to men the doctrine that love to 
God and our neighbour summed up 
all human duty is true; but to say 
that it follows from this that either 
reason or love is a law-making 
power is the same error as to say 
that the fact that bad smells are 
unwholesome passed the Public 
Health Act. Neither reason nor 
love can make laws, though laws 
may be made in acco ordance with 
reason and love, or in contradiction 
to them. For instance, Whoever 
does not regulate his passions in a 
reasonable manner, and indulge 
them only to such an extent and 
under such circumstances shall be 
hanged, fined, or sent to prison—or 
Whoever does not love God with all 
his heart shall be eternally damned— 
are laws. ‘ Be moderate in all 
things,’ ‘ Love God with all your 
heart,’ may be mere advice, and the 
difference between the two is all- 
important. To set a transcendent 
VOL, LXXIV.—NO, CCCCXXXIX, 
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example; to enlist personal affec- 
tion in the highest degree ; to show 
in a concrete shape the beauty of 
goodness ; to deliver maxims and 
parables, which are a possession for 
ever to the human race,—all this is 
only to advise under different forms. 
The adviser may be a moral philo- 
sopher, or may ‘be Jesus Cl irist, but 
whatever he may be the charac- 
teristic of his position is that he 
appeals to men’s feelings and con- 
sciences, and not to “their fears. 
As soon as he begins to threaten 
systematically he becomes a legis- 
lator and not an adviser ; but legisla 
tion differs generically from warine. "a, 
It appeals to quite a different class 
of feelings, and unless it is contra- 
dictory and stultifies itself, must 
be contented with a different set of 
results. Now the main object of 
the author of Hece Homo is, as we 
have already shown, to exhibit 
Christ in the character of a legis- 
lator, and the fault that we find with 
the author is that he never tells us 
clearly, though he frequently ap- 
proaches the subject, whether he 
views Christ as a legislator proper, 
or merely as an adviser. If he 
views him as a legislator proper, 
does he mean to say that every one 
who has not an unerring instinct 
by which he distinguishes right from 
wrong, and who is not enthusiasti- 
cally in love with the whole human 
race, and who does not live up to the 
standard described in other respects 
will be eternally damned? If, on 
the other hand, he views Christ as 
an adviser and not as a legislator, 
does he recognise the existence of 
any laws in the proper sense of the 
word, i.e. commands enforced by 
sanctions addressed by Christ to 
men? If so, what are the laws ? 
And if not, why does he persist in 
calling him a legislator ! ? Distinct- 
ness upon this” point is eminently 
desirable for the most obvious rea- 
sons, but we never get it, however 
much we might wish for it. The 
two following passages show what a 
D 
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strange difficulty and obscurity this 


throws over the whole book. We 
are told first that Christ— 

did not leave a code of morals in the 
ordinary sense of the word —that is, an 


enumeration of actions prescribed and pro- 
hibited. Two or three prohibitions, two or 
three commands, he is indeed recorded .to 
have delivered, but on the greater number 
of questions on which men require moral 
guidance he has left no direction whatever. 

Then follows the explanation 
given above about the law-making 
power, and the necessity of enthu- 
siastic love, and then the author 
asks how love can be commanded : 

Yet if this position [i.e. the position that 
it can be commanded] be really untenable, 
how is it possible to obey Christ’s command ? 
The difficulty seems to admit of only one 
solution. We are not commanded to create 
by an effort of will a feeling of love in our- 
selves which otherwise would have had no 
existence ; the feeling must arise naturally 
or it cannot exist at all. But a number of 
causes which are removable may interfere 
to prevent the feeling from arising or to 
stifle it as it arises, and we are commanded 
to stifle these hindrances. 

The result of the two passages is 
that one of the few commands which 
Christ gave was to stifle all hin- 
drances to love for mankind. With- 
out insisting on the questions when, 
where, and in what words this com- 
mand was issued, let us ask, what 
was the sanction which converted 
it from advice into a command ? 
Suppose we do not stifle these 
hindrances, are we to be damned 
eternally for not doing so ? and sup- 
pose when we have stifled the hin- 
drances the love does not come, are 
we to be damned eternally for that ? 


If yes, there is certainly plenty of 


law, but one would think that the 
enthusiasm of humanity and the 
other virtues described, would be 


only fine words for terror in the 
fawning and luscious shape. 
o, then where is the sanction for 
these supposed laws? How is the 
Christian church a commonwealth 
or society at all, or anything else 
than a voluntary collection of people 
animated by common feelings ? 
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Wherever you look closely into 
Ecce Homo it dissolves into mist. 
We hear a great deal about laws 
and a kingdom, but the laws 
have either no sanctions or sanc- 
tions inconsistent with their 
sence. The kingdom is something 
so vague that its existence has to 
be proved by refined arguments, 
the very langu: age of whic h implies 
that nobody ever understood its 
constitution, and that itnever existed 
anywhere in particular; and the 
greater part of the evidence that 
such laws or such a kingdom ever 
existed at all is nothing else than 
guesses, assumptions, and 
upon language at once very simple 
and vague enough to mean many 
different things. The author ought 
to have felt that, in order to exhi- 
bit to mankind a consistent and 
credible image of the head of 
theocratic government it is neces- 

sary to do two things, namely, first, 
to tell us plainly what he com- 
manded and what he forbade and 
under what penalties ; and next, to 
tell us what he advised and what 
will be the effect of taking or neg- 
lecting that advice. If he cannot 
do this, then either he is drawing 
a picture of some other character 
than a king, or his picture is incom- 
plete in essential particulars, and 
in either case he ought to say so. 
It is obvious that fervent love for 
the character of Christ and enthusi- 
astic imitation of his example are the 
characteristics of an infinitesimal 
minority of Christians. Does this 


es- 


elosses 


minority constitute Christ’s king- 
dom? If so, in what relation do 


the rest of mankind stand to it, and 
why are such tremendous sanctions 
applied when there is no need 

them? If not, and if the kingdom 
of Christ includes all those who call 
themselves Christians, then under 
what law do they live, and how is 


the kingdom a kingdom at all? 
The author of Ecce Homo has 
not even realised these difficul- 


ties, which have brought so many 
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more considerable men than he to 
a standstill. Reform is one thing 
and government another. The 
character of a moral renovator 
gradually elevating the human race 
from its present level to a higher 
one is barely consistent with the 
character of a king enforcing a 
system of law in an _ existing 
state of things; and is altogether 
inconsistent with a system of laws 
which is habitually infringed by 
the majority of the persons bound 
by them, and which is sanctioned 
by eternal damnation. 

We have said that the author at 
times appears to catch a glimpse 
of these difficulties. He tells us 
in one place that in the proper 
sense of the word the Christian 
commonwealth has no laws, because 
‘Every Christian has a divine in- 
spiration which dictates to him the 
right course of action,’ for which 
reason ‘ we cease to speak of a Chris- 
tian law and endeavour instead to 
describe in its large outlines the 
Christian character.’ This is very 
well in its way, but look at the 
consequences. A law is a command 
enforced by a threat or a promise. 
If then there is no Christian law 
Christ gave no orders enforced 
by threats or promises. If so, then 
what about heaven and hell? and 
what becomes of the author’s re- 
peated assertions when dwelling on 
the legislatorial character of Christ, 
that he spoke as one who held 
heaven and hellin his hand? To 
say that it is quite true that Christ 
did command and threaten, but 
that he gave no laws, is like saying 
that a man did put up walls, and 
a roof, and staircases, and doors, 
and windows, &c., but that it is 
false to say that he built a house. 
The Christian church may be re- 
garded as a state or as a mutual 
improvement society, but to shift 
about from the one point of view to 
the other, to say at one time, ‘ You 
must, or you shall be damned,’ and 
at another ‘ Pray do, it’s all love 
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and enthusiasm,’ is to blow hot and 
cold, and darken counsel by words 
without consistency. 

These considerations set in a 
clear light the visionary, unsub- 
stantial, "indefinite character of the 
whole speculation, and of the sup- 
posed society or kingdom to the 
nature of which it relates. Passing 
from it, we will return to the gene- 
ral argument as stated above, and, 
as before, attempt to make a short 
counter-statement as to the princi- 
pal points which it comprises. 

First, then, we should altogether 
deny that laws originate in any 
‘law-making power,’ or that they 
are, as the author of Hece Homo 
seems to think, secreted, as it were, 
out of a supposed sense of duty and 
justice. How laws did originate is 
a question of fact; and inasmuch 
as they, or at least some of them, 
are more ancient than history itself, 
the question is insoluble, except by 
conjectures which must proceed 
upon very scanty evidence. But 
all the laws which we see actually 
existing and influencing mankind 
are made by superior power, gene- 
rally in the shape of a public 
government, which threatens all 
persons who refuse to obey with 
unpleasant consequences. If we 
view God as a legislator, it is be- 
cause he is stronger than we, not 
because he is better. The stronger 
can always give laws to the weaker, 
but the better cannot always give 
laws to the worse. If it were not 
so, there could-be no such things as 
bad laws, which is absurd. The 
moral qualities of man—love, ha- 
tred, fear, hope, in a word, his pas- 
sions—are not the law- making, but 
the law-receiving faculties. “They 
are the parts of our nature by which 
he who is stronger than we has a 
hold upon us, and can compel us to 
do his will. The Church is a com- 
monwealth only in so far forth as it 
is subject to laws, and Christ is a 
legislator only in so far as he made 
laws. If it can be shown that he 
D2 
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systematically threatened a certain 
set of persons with certain conse- 
quences for certain acts, then he 
was a legislator over that set of per- 
sons. Even this, however, wants 
further explanation. It is one 
thing to make a law and another 
thing to reveal its existence. In 
order to show that Christ was a 
lawgiver proper, and founded a 
real society, it must be shown that 
he gave laws to that society and to 
no others, and that he did not con- 
fine himself to revealing to the world 
at large the laws which God Al- 
mighty had already made for the 
whole human race. To make his 
case good, the author of Hece Hono 
ought to show that Christ com- 
manded certain persons whose 
places in due time were to be filled 
by other persons to stifle in them- 
selves all impediments to love, and 
that other persons not being mem- 
bers of the class so threatened are 
not exposed to the same penal con- 
sequences if they do not stifle in 
themselves all impediments to love. 
No one would attempt to prove or 
allege asa fact the existence of any- 
thing of the kind. 

Tf this view of the nature of laws 
and states is correct, then it follows 
that the greater or less sensibility 
of the moral feelings, except in so 
far asit is the direct result of their 
laws properly so called, distin- 
guishes the members of different 
states only accidentally; and that to 
take as the specific differentia of 
the Christian commonwealth from 
all others the moral peculiarities of 
Christians is a mistake. Moral su- 
periority, whether you call itholiness 
or virtue, is not and hardly can be 
wedded to a particular set of laws. 
In so far as Christ was a moral 
reformer his moral teaching and 
moral discoveries enured to the 
benefit of all mankind and not to 
his own followers only. Grant for 
the sake of argument, though it is 
not true in fact, that Christ first 
exhorted men to love one another ; 
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grant further (which undoubtedly 
is true in fact and is one of the 
most important truths in all his- 
tory) that his life and death exer- 
cised over the feelings, conduct, 
and sympathies of men an unex- 
ampled influence ; grant moreover 
that he and his disciples first per- 
suaded men, upon a large scale, to 
believe that the will of God with 
respect to them is that they should 
love him and one another, that 
obedience to that leads to all good, 
and disobedience to it to all evil 
here and hereafter: and you are as 
far as ever from having shown that 
Christ founded any special state or 
society, or that this belief and the 
feelings and habits of mind which 
spring from it are necessarily asso- 
ciated with any particular organi- 
sation. 

The importance of this reflection 
is that, if fully accepted and carried 
out to its legitimate conclusions, it 
greatly simplifies human life, and 
tends to relieve men from a sort of 
shadowy double or treble standard 
of right and wrong, good and evil, 
which perhaps does more than any 
other single cause to confuse all our 
notions upon moral subjects. <A 
belief in God and in the genera} 
proposition that Godhas soarranged 
the world that in the long run 
virtue succeeds and vice fails, which 
is the same as saying that God has 
commanded men to be good, is the 
common starting-point of all who 
have any religion at all which rises 
above the level of a philosophical 
speculation. It obviously implies 
the further belief that the genera! 
course of affairs and events is an 
index to God’s will, that by observ- 
ing the results of different under- 
takings, the working of different 
institutions, the practical conse- 
quences of different principles and 
the like, we mayinfer whether or not 
they are in accordance with God’s 
will and commands. This, of course, 
is in no way inconsistent with the 
belief that it did, in fact, please 
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God to make a special declaration 
on a particular occasion, by par- 
ticular persons, either as to his own 
existence and nature, or as to his 
laws for men; and it is, of course, 
possible that he might institute a 
special society, with laws of its 
own, to be the depositary of 
such declarations and commands. 
Whether this happened or not is a 
mere question of fact, to be de- 
cided by evidence, like any other. 
Of course, if such a society was, 
in fact, instituted, we must enter 
upon the inquiry, where it is, what 
it is, what are its powers, how it 
was constituted, whether it had 
any and what legislative power, 
how far it is liable to corruption, 
and fifty other matters of the same 
kind, as to which we must give the 
best answer we can; but if there 
is no such society, if all the socie- 
ties, in the proper sense of the 
word, that ever claimed such a 
character, have shown themselves 
in a hundred ways to be human 
inventions, full of traces of human 
passion and frailties, and utterly 
unable to produce anything like 
proof of the validity of their 
claims, then it is most unwise to 
conjure up, mainly out of your 
own head, a sort of ghost of a 
society in which every man is his 
own legislator, guided by an un- 
flagging enthusiasm and_ illumi- 
nated by an unerring instinct, 
which is everywhere and nowhere, 
and is at once eternal and in a 
state of continual progress. It is 
unwise, because it obscures and com- 
plicates all the relations between 
men and God; because it with- 
draws men’s eyes from the plain 
and intelligible question, whether 
a certain course of conduct will 
produce such results as would 
agree with God’s general implied 
command to men to make each 
other happy, and confuses them 
by the collateral and really in- 
soluble question, whether or not 
such a course of conduct or such 
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a principle of action is in accor- 
dance with the principles of this 
shadowy legislation of an imagi- 
nary society. 

Once permit the mind to be en- 
tangled with the notion that God 
is not merely the author of the 
world and of human nature, and 
of a revelation or express state- 
ment of facts necessary or useful 
to be known; but also of a sort of 
special state within all other states, 
and a legislation overriding, or, at 
all events, collateral to all other 
legislation and moral inquiry, and 
you set up that contrast between 
secular good and religious good, 
secular evil and religious evil, 
secular men and religious men, 
which, in its full-blown condition, 
develops itself into asceticism, 
monasticism, and ultimately mani- 
cheism. Certainly the degree in 
which Ecce Homo tends towards 
this result is much less than that in 
which other schemes have tended 
to it. The airy, shadowy character 
of the soeiety about which its 
author writes, the fact that it is 
rather a society in which various 
kinds of impulses are generated 
and propagated than a kingdom 
governed by laws, and the super- 
fine indifference with which all 
definite questions of right and 
wrong, and of church government, : 
are melted away into questions to 
be settled by instinct and senti- 
ment, makes the scheme compara- 
tively unobjectionable by making 
it nearly unmeaning; still, as far 
as it goes, the book does set up a 
distinction between ecclesiastical 
and temporal right and wrong. It 
does claim for mere impulses of a 
particular kind, guided by what 
the author views as instincts, a sort 
of sentimental superiority over the 
more calculating and systematic 
part of human nature. 

It is difficult to sum up the cha- 
racteristics of many chapters in a 
single sentence, but it would not be 
altogether unjust to describe the 
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second part of Ecce Homo as a 
claim on behalf of the impulsive 
part of human nature to a pre-emi- 
nence to which it is not entitled. 
This in various forms constitutes 
the key-note of several chapters. 
We are told, for instance, that ‘ the 
healthy mind of the philosophers is 
in a composed, tranquil, and impar- 
tial state; the healthy mind of 
Christ is in an elevated and enthu- 
siastic state.’ The enthusiasm of 
humanity—or respect for men raised 
to the passionate pitch—is, we 
learn, the essence of Christian 
morals, and when fully imparted 
renders all intentional harm to men 
impossible, and also makes it a sort 
of moral necessity to consult their 
interests directly in every conceiv- 
able manner. The Christian is to 
be guided by a subtle instinct 
gradually developed, and which, it 
appears, is to supply the place of 
calculation; and for this reason 
active philanthropy and -dification, 
which the author uses to include 
everything which in these days 
would be called social reform, are 
pre-eminently Christian, and are the 
Christian duties of the present time. 
Passing over the question whether 
by any sort of torturing of phrases 
these subtle refinements are to be 
got out of the New Testament, or 
could have been made intelligible in 
the age of the world in which it was 
written, let us consider whether 
they are true. To us it appears 
that they contain a certain propor- 
tion of truth, but that they state it 
so crudely and omit so many other, 
and such important, branches of 
truth, that they are almost more 
dangerous than error. 

Take what system of moral philo- 
sophy you please, and explain good 
and evil as you please, and it will 
still in any event be an indis- 
putable truth that all the different 
elements of human nature will have 
to be represented in goodness. The 
presence of certain 
intellect, of feeling, nay even of the 
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animal nature, are absolutely essen- 
tial to its existence. To be extremely 
stupid, extremely unfeeling, or to be 
afflicted in an eminent degree with 
those bodily defects, whatever they 
may be, which constitute excessive 
physical cowardice, are conditions 
highly unfavourable to goodness, 
and hardly compatible with any 
high form of it; but to single out 
one set of these conditions as being 
the only ones is to strike at the 
very root of all sound theories of 
morals. The passionate or impul- 
sive and the reflective or, if the 
word is preferred, the intellectual 
elements of morality (for the phy- 
sical elements, though real, need 
not at present be considered) play 
into each other and make up the 
whole which we describe as the 
moral worth of aman. He is good 
or bad, as they upon the whole and 
taken together work well or ill. -A 
perfectly good man would be a man 
to whose mind every thought rele- 
rant to the subject matter of his 
conduct presented itself, who ar- 
ranged those thoughts in perfect 
order, who saw them in their exact 
relation to all other subjects by 
which they might be modified, who 
felt in relation to them exactly those 
feelings which would induce him 
to act in a manner calculated to 
promote goodness—whatever that 
means: say the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number —and who 
finally did act upon those impulses. 
A man who always thought and 
felt and acted thus would be a per- 
fectly good man, and men are more 
or less good according to the degree 
in which they approximate to this 
ideal. 

We cannot undertake to use such 
large phrases as the author of Hece 
Homo, and to say whether ‘ moral 
philosophy’ in general has sanc- 
tioned or dissented from this view 
of the subject. We should doubt 
much whether any philosopher, in 
ancient or modern times, ever sup- 
posed that it was desirable that 
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men should reduce themselves to 
bare intellect, 
any kind, because to hold such an 
opinion would be like saying that 
there ought to be no fire in a steam 
engine. Mere calculation would 
never lead to action at all. The 
‘sedate mind’ surely is not a pas- 
sionless, but a duly regulated mind ; 
there fore when the author contr asts 
it with an enthusiastic mind, which 
he said is the frame of mind which 
Christ preferred, he must suppose 
that the right frame of mind is one 
in which a man is not only ani- 
mated, but also guided by love to 
the race at large. We thus get 
three separate principles as to 
morality which are closely con- 
nected together, and which pervade 
by far the greater part of the second 
half of the book. 

There is a form of enthusiasm 
which kills all vice in its root, and 
extinguishes all bad desires. 

Men’s minds ought to be guided 
by this enthusiasm and not merely 
affected by it. 

Moral philosophy has about it 
something chilling and injurious 
to the moral tone of those who 
study it. It ‘does something to- 
wards paralysing and destroying 
good impulses.’ 

These doctrines may be stated 
and summed up in the mystical 
form by the passage which repre- 
sents Christ as saying to struggling 
humanity, ‘Cling closer to me, 
ever closer to me;’ and that thus 
the essence of all Christianity is 
enthusiastic personal devotion to 
Christ, and so to men. 

Now, in opposition to this, we 
assert that neither enthusiasm nor 
any other feeling whatever does 
kill all vice in the manner sug- 
gested; that no feeling can or 
ought to be a guide to conduct 
that moral philosophy in one ee 
or another is and ought to be the 
guide of conduct; and that the 
mystical way of putting the- case 
recommends a frame of mind which 


without feeling of 
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is far from being so desirable as it 
is generally supposed to be; and 
which, though it has its advantages, 
requires to be guarded and quali- 
fied as carefully as all other passions, 
perhaps more carefully. By de- 
veloping these assertions, we shall 
point out incidentally our objections 
to the views to which they are 
opposed. 

To begin, then, with the question 
of enthusiasm and its effects. It 
arises thus: Christ, we are told, 
demands virtue of the ardent en- 
thusiastic kind. He pronounces it 
unlawful to have unlawful desires. 
Natural appetites, in themselves 
perfectly innocent, are to be alto- 
gether destroyed when the gratifi- 

vation of them would be unlawful, 
and a feeling of aversion is to be 
substituted for it by the enthusiasm 
of virtue within the soul. This is 
illustrated by saying that ‘the en- 
thusiastic patriot is incapable of 
treason. He who passionately loves 
one woman may be made by that 
love incapable of a licentious 
thought; and an elevated self-love 
may make it impossible for a man 
to lie.” That it is unlawful to have 
an unlawful desire is an identical 
proposition, as it may be thrown 
into the form that, if it is unlawful 
to feel a particular desire it is un- 
lawful to feel that desire; but what 
desires are unlawful, and how far 
will enthusiasm of any kind what- 
ever destroy them? Desires, in 
our view, are never unlawful until 
they are in some measure indulged ; 
and it is most important to dis- 
tinguish betweer these two things. 
I may feel a strong physical in- 
clination to eat or drink a particular 
thing. I may feel that it would 
give me extreme pleasure to kill a 
man who has injured me. So long 
as I feel such inclinations merely 
as inclinations, so- long as I resist 
and turn my thoughts away from 
the subject, so long I do no wrong 
whatever; I am suffering under 
temptation, and may be in every 
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respect a better man than one who 
never feels the temptation. - The 
desires are not unlawful, though 
their gratification is, even if that 
gratification is merely internal, and 
is not testified by and does not 
tend to any external act. No 
moralist would doubt that it was a 
Ww icked thing solitarily to picture to 
one’s self the gre atification of some 
forbidden act and to derive pleasure 
from doing so,though this might and 
probably would in most cases be a 
less offence than to do that forbidden 
act itself, or even to form the de- 
sign of doing it; but this is the 
extreme limit of morality. To 
make a mere appetite criminal, or 
to consider a man’s moral worth as 
dependent upon the degree of force 
which may belong to his appetites, 
is to vitiate and confuse all our 
notions of morality together. Nor 
does it by any means mend the 
matter that this is to be done by 
means of what we are told is to be 
a master passion, overpowering the 
rest. How can we make it a master 
passion? The relative strength 
of our passions is a matter over 
which we can exercise control only 


by an elaborate self-education, 
which must be founded first on 
two intellectual principles — the 


principle, namely, that some one 
passion, say the enthusiasm of 
humanity, ought to be artificially 
elevated into the position of a 
master passion; and the principle 
that such and such means are 
the proper ones for that purpose. 
Passion, in fact, is so ill-titted to 
be a guide, that, before it can be 
made into one, moral philosophy 
must be called in first to prove that 
this is desirable, and secondly, to 
show how it can be done. 

If this consequence is not admit- 
ted, Christianity fades away into a 
mere inclination of a mystical kind. 
If it happens to be strong enongh 
to be a master passion in a par- 
ticular person, that person has 
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fulfilled Christ’s ideal. If not, so 
much the worse for him: but he 
has no remedy. 

When we consider what enthu- 
siasm is, and what are its functions, 
how far do they correspond to the 
strange pretensions put forward on 
behalf of it by the author of Hece 
Homo? Enthusiasm we are told 
destroys the unlawful appetite it- 
self. ‘ He who passionately loves one 
woman, may be made by that love 
incapable of a licentious thought.’ 
Quite true, but then also he may 
not. It alldepends upon tempera- 
ment and circumstances. If a 
married woman whose husband ill- 
treated her fell passionately in love 
with somebody else, and he with 
her, would their position be one of 
security, or of the strongest possible 
temptation ! ? We can imagine a 
writer giving a morbid interest to 
an unwholesome novel by working 
out the author of Hece Hoio’s view 
of the case, but in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of every 
thousand the position would be one 
of temptation proportioned to the 
ardour of the passion of the parties, 
and wedo not believe that, as a rule, 
that state of things would tend to 
purify their minds. In point of 
fact the enthusiastic lover is apt to 
break the seventh commandment. 
Why was Francesca sent to hell ? 
The enthusiastic patriot is just the 
man who commits treason. Why 
was Emmett hung? It may of 
course be said for some super- 
celestial reason, that the one act 
was not adultery, nor the other 
treason, but Dante and Lord Nor- 
bury were of a different opinion, 
and if they were wrong every ex- 

isting theory on the “subject is 
thrown into bottomless confusion 
and bewilderment. 

We have admitted that enthu- 
siasm may have the effect ascribed 
to it, and have also proved that it 
may not, let us try to determine 
the conditions by which this will 
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be decided. They are by no means 
simple and to a great extent intel- 
lectual. In order that enthusiastic 
love may produce perfect purity, it 
is necessary that the person who 
feels it should be endowed by 
nature, improved by habit, and 
strengthened by reflection, with a 
strong perception of the beauty of 
purity, great power of self-restraint 
and self-denial, and other qualities 
intellectual and moral of a similar 
kind. How is he to get all this? 
Not from enthusiasm, for it is the 
rudder by which his enthusiasm is 
to be steered, and the skill which is 
to guide the rudder. He must get 
it partly from nature, partly from 
education, and very largely indeed 
from study and reflection, and when 
he has got it, if he knows anything 
of himself and of the world, he will 
know perfectly well that the temper 
which enthusiasm will produce is 
of all securities the weakest and 
most treacherous; the one which 
requires the most constant watching 
and care for its reinforcement. A 
man guarded by enthusiasm alone 
is just the person to be carried 
off his legs by a sudden tempta- 
tion if it comes in rather a subtle 
form, just as the man whose truth- 
fulness is based on intense self-love 
will be very likely to lie if the 
temptation to do so addresses itself 
to his ruling passion, if for instance 
truth required him to own not only 
to the world but also to himself 
that in a particular case he had 
acted a base and dishonourable part, 
and to regulate his conduct accor- 
dingly. And the reason of this 
is plain. When a man acts 
from enthusiasm he gratifies the 
strongest desire present to his mind 
at the moment; he thus exercises 
no self-command or self-denial, 
and thus if he is taken in reverse, 
if for any reason the immediate 
force of enthusiasm upon him is 
suspended, and some other strong 
desire springs up, he has practi- 
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cally no choice but to give way to 
that. 


It would be an injustice to the 
author of Ecce Homo to suppose 
that he was altogether unaware of 
such objections to his scheme. He 
deals with them in about three 
lines. He says: 


The Christian law is the spirit of Christ, 
that enthusiasm of humanity which he de- 
clared to be the souree from which all right 
action flows. What it dictates, and that 
alone, is law for the Christian. 


He goes on— 


But, say the cautious, is it safe to follow 
a mere enthusiasm? If Christ is to be be- 
lieved, it is not safe to follow anything else. 
According to him this Spirit was expressly 
given to guide men into all truth. But 
they will rejoin—and here the truth comes 
out—we like to feel fhe stay of a written 
precept ; we are not conscious of any such 
ardent impulse directing us infallibly what 
to do. In reply to which what can we do 
but repeat the question of St. Paul, ‘Into 
what then were ye baptized ?’ 





By a long train of refined argu- 
ments and assumptions, we at last 
get out the result that the gist of 
Christianity is that all Christians 
ought to have within themselves an 
infallible guide to all truth. On this 
it is observed that most Christians 
have nothing of the sort. The reply 
is a vague question for which if the 
author’s theory were true there 
might be some pretence, but which 
it is impossible to answer in accor- 
dance with his theory, simply 
because his theory is false. If 
Christianity implies the possession 
in your own heart of an infallible 
monitor on all moral subjects, then 
no doubt hardly any one, perhaps 
no one is a Christian, but it is 
more easy to believe that the 
author’s theory about infallible 
monitors is wrong than _ that 
Christianity has perished out of the 
world. 

If enthusiasm always requires 
a guide, as no doubt it does, there 
is no form of it which requires one 
so imperatively as what the author 
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of Ecce Homo calls the enthusiasm 
of humanity. A more terrible 
enemy, a more intolerable bore, a 
more irritating annoyance to the 
human race can hardly be conceived 
than one who loves it not wisely 
but too well. Ally the enthusiasm 
of humanity with superstition and 
fanaticism, and you have Dominic 
and Loyola. Ally it with self- 
sufficiency and vanity verging on 
madness, and you have Rousseau 
Robespierre. Ally it with pue- 
rility and narrowmindedness, and 
you have the philanthropic and 
religious busy-body—the world- 
betterer, who never can either 
let his neighbours alone, or inter- 
fere with them to any good pur- 
pose ; in short you have a passion 
which in its different modifications 
may lead to almost any result, 
good, bad, or indifferent, according 
to circumstances. Now it is cer- 
tainly an intelligible proposition 
that every one who has any form of 
this passion, no matter what _ 
he may cause to the human race, i 
better than every one who has it 
not, be he as useful as he may. 
There is no difficulty in understand- 
ing the meaning of a man whoasserts 
that Robespierre and Marat were 
generically superior to Lord Stowell 
and William Pitt, and that the 
gist and essence of Christ’s preach- 
ing was to announce that fact to 
the world. Such propositions, how- 
ever, require strict proof. The 
second can never be proved unless 
and until we are able to get a com- 
plete systematic account of the moral 
doctrines which Christ held upon 
all subjects, including those on 
which he did not, as well as those 
on which he did express himself ; 
the first can never be proved at all 
except by arguments which must 
form part of the province of moral 
philosophy. Unless therefore the 


doctrine about the enthusiasm of 


humanity is to be put forward as a 
first truth proving itself, you always 
come round to moral philo S ophy, 
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which is only another name for 
reason reflecting upon feelings and 
actions, and their relations and con- 
sequences, as the ultimate guide of 
human conduct. 

It is curious to see how in point 
of fact the author of Ecce Homo 
himself, with all his views about 
the enthusiasm of humanity and 
the infallible guide and instinct to 
do right, which is implanted in the 
heart of every Christian, continually 
falls into philosophising, and does 
practically take moral philosophy 
as his real guide, though when he 
has found out by experience and 
reflection that a particular thing is 
good, he always adds that Christ 
commanded it. We will take a few 
specimens which set this in a clear 
light from the principal chapters of 
the second part. The chapter on 
positive morality says that to ‘do 
good’ in the sense of ‘the relief of 
ordinary physical evils’ was ‘ the 
great work ’ of Christ’s life. 

It may sometimes strike us that the time 
which he devoted to acts of beneficence and 
the relief of ordinary physical evils might 
have been given to works more permanently 
beneficial to the race..... The whole 
amount of good done by such works of 
charity could not be great, compared with 
Christ’s powers of doing good ; and if they 
were intended, as is often supposed, merely 
as attestations of his divine mission, a few 
acts of the kind would have served this pur- 
pose as well as many. Yet we may see 
that they were in fact the great work of his 
life; his biography may be summed up in 
the words ‘ he went about doing good ;’ his 
wise words were secondary to his beneficial 


deeds. 

This, by the way, is a strange 
view of the miracles, and suggests 
the question why, if it is the true 
view, Christ worked so few? If 
‘ the relief of ordinary physical evils’ 
was the great object of his life, and 
if he was endowed with unlimited 
miraculous power, why did he leave 
any disease at all in ‘Judea, or in- 
deed in the world; and, for that 
matter, why did he leave any sin? 
Assume that Christ was God, and it 
becomes presumptuous to ask such 
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questions; but hold up Christ’s 
employment of his miraculous 
powers as an example to men, and 
they become relevant and practical 

in the highest degree. If I pass 
my time in study, I may discover 
a cure, say for small-pox, which will 
relieve millions. If I go out into 
the streets of London, I may 
in ‘the same time meet with and 
relieve a considerable individual 
number of cases of distress which 
would otherwise go unrelieved. 
Does the example of Christ point 
out the second as the more excel- 
lent way? If no, what is the 
meaning of the passage quoted + ? If 
yes, then answer the questions sug- 
gested before you call on me to 
follow his ex ample. This, however, 
is a digression. The author goes 
on in the next chapter (on the law 
of philanthropy) to ‘consider what 
are likely to be the characteristics, 
the modes of life and action of a 


person in whom the enthusiasm of 


humanity has been kindled.’ He 
says that Christ enjoined his fol- 
lowers to apply themselves to re- 
lieving physical distress, to adding 
new members to the Christian 
church, and to forgive personal in- 
juries. He infers these general 
injunctions from various isolated 

sayings and actions, speculates upon 
the mm at considerable length, and, so 
to speak, adapts them to the present 
state of society. Thus, after much 
discourse about the relief of distress, 
he observes that much progress has 
been made in philanthropy in the 
course of 1800 years: 


Itis not now enough to visit the 
and give alms tothe poor. We may still 
use the words as a kind of motto, but we 
must understand under them a multitude 
of things which they do not express. If 
we would make them express the whole 
duty of philanthropy in this age, we must 
treat them as preach Ts sometimes treat 
the Deealogue, when they represent it as 
containing by implication a whole system 
of morality. Christ commanded his first 
followers to heal the sick and give alms, but 
he commands the Christians of this age, if 
we may use the expression, to investigate 


sick 
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the causes of all physical evil, to master 
the science of health, to consider the ques- 
tion of education with a view to health, 
the question of labour with a view to health, 
the question of trade with a view to health ; 
and while all these investigations are made, 
with free expense of energy and time and 
means, to work out the rearrangement of 
human life in accordance with the results 
they give. 


This is an excellent specimen 


of the author’s method. The chap- 
ters on the laws of edification, 


mercy, resentment and forgiveness, 
are only applications of it to other 
subjects. We may therefore dis- 
cuss, under this one head, the com- 
mon principles of them all. His 
method is to idealise Christ’s cha- 
racter by stretching and developing 
the words ascribed to him so as to 
give them, so to speak, in terms of 
the nineteenth century. This is not 
criticism, as it professes to be. It 
is merely clothing modern thoughts 
in theological language. It is turn- 
ing Christ into a mythical being— 
the impersonation of modern philan- 
thropy. No doubt, from a well- 
founded dread of being sentimental, 
and making his portrait too luscious, 
he throws in some darker shades, 
and says that certain forms of re- 
sentment, &c., are pre-eminently 
Christian ; but the whole is in the 
same vein. Take modern views of 
philanthropy, forgiveness, edifica- 
tion, mercy and resentment in such 
proportions as the taste of a culti- 
vated Englishman of the nineteenth 
century approves, mix them up 
together in the form of an ideal, 
and call that being Christ; and 
having done so, get by an inverse 
process, out of the New Testament, 
the best evidence you can find to 
prove that this view of the case is 
true in fact. What is this, after all, 
but personifying moral philosophy 
and social science (as it is called) 
under the name of Christ, and then 
making Christ enjoin the practice 
of moral philosophy and_ social 
science under the name of the en- 
thusiasm of humanity ? 





















































We do not deny that to idealise 
the character of Christ, and the 
words of the New Testame nt, for 
some purposes, and to a limited 
extent, is justifiable and inevitable ; 
but such a process ought not to 
pretend to be criticism, and if per- 
formed at all it onght to be per- 


formed with a full consciousness of 


the nature of the process and of the 
objects which ought to be attained 
by it. We will try to illustrate our 
meaning on this point by explaining 
to what extent we consider the pro- 
cess in question justifiable. 

To public instructors—above all, 
to the clergy—and to many persons 
in their private devotions, the Bible, 
and especially the New Testament, 
is in the position of an authorised 
moral and religious handbook, which 
is read, not for the purpose of ob- 


taining instruction upon matters of 


fact, but for the purpose of exciting 
religious emotion. When thus used, 
no doubt the words which it con- 
tains suggest, by way of association, 
very much more than they actually 
contain; and great part of their 
value arises s from the fact that they 

form the nucleus of a great mass of 
sentiment and reflection which, in 
the course of ages, has collected 
about particular parts of the Bible, 
and they thus excite a vast variety 
of feelings in the mind which have 
the greatest value, and which would 
certainly perish by degrees if they 
were not excited at stated times; 
and this property is altogether inde- 
pendent of the meaning which they 
had in the mouths of those who first 
used them. ‘ Honour thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land,’ may possibly have 
been originally meant to convey the 
notion of a promise of miraculous 
longevity to dutiful children; and 
men who thus interpreted the text, 
and who thought it false in fact, 
might nevertheless value the words 
as a weighty intimation to mankind 
of the undoubted and indisputable 
truth that reverence for parents 
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is one of the great conditions of 
national stability. No one would 
blame a clergyman for preaching a 
sermon against lying, on the ninth 
commandment, although there is no 
reason to suppose that the words 
actually meant more than they say. 
To take an illustration of a different 
kind: a man might have got far 
enough from the common belief 
about St. Paul, and especially from 
the view which he gives of the 
resurrection of the body, and still 
think that nothing more appropriate 
and more touching to some of his 
most sacred feelings could be found, 

than the reading of the 15th chapter 
of the 1st epistle to the Corinthians, 
at a funeral. 

We idealise all popular writings, 
more or less, and even attach to 
particular expressions a meaning 
which their authors never had in 
view. ‘One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin’ means to us: 
Every one sympathises in expres- 
sions of natural emotion, though 
this was not what Shakespeare 
meant by it. ‘Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in its mother’s milk’ is gene- 
rally read as an exhortation to ten- 
derness, but it is probably an in- 
junction not to boil sucking kids. 

It is impossible to discover other- 
wise than by actual experiment the 
extent to which the process of 
idealising the meaning of passages 
of Scripture may be carried in this 
way, not only without injury either 
to knowledge, or to honesty, but 
with great advantage. Everything 
depends upon the way in which it 
is done, and on the temper of mind 
of the preacher or teacher and his 
audience. It is in principle the 
same as in the process of allegorical 
interpretation adopted by so many 
of the fathers; and this principle 
becomes objectionable only when it 
is consciously employed for the 
purpose of concealing or distorting 
the real truth. If the truth is 
neither concealed nor distorted, 
there is no harm and much good in 
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using familiar and sacred words as 
the vehicles of truths which they 
are well adapted to convey, though 
they may not have been originally 
intended for that purpose.! 

When we come to ‘critical 
weighing’ of facts, such adaptations 
and expressions are improper; but 
for the sake of our argument, let us 
concede to the author of Lece Homo 
that they are proper, and ought to 
be employed ; and that he is justi- 
fied in his conclusion that in com- 
manding his disciples to give alms 
and visit the sick and the prisoners, 
Christ virtually commanded us to 
undertake all the investigations and 
to carry out all the measures which 
he enumerates. The question will 
still arise—why stop there? If 
you are going to idealise and de- 
velop, why do you not carry out 
your developments to the full ex- 
tent? If you get general philan- 
thropy out of the fact that Christ 
went about doing good in the sense 
of miraculously healing disease, 
why not get general morality out of 
the fact that he commanded general 
philanthropy? The desire to re- 
lieve suffering is not a thing which 
can be indulged without restriction. 
You see a soldier being flogged. 
Christ went about doing good. 
Therefore, cut him down. But is it 
for the general advantage that he 
should be cut down? If: not, to cut 
him down would be to do not good, 
but harm. Before you can decide 
the question whether your proposed 
act is good or not, you must have a 
whole system of morals with special 
reference to all sorts of political, 
military,and international questions. 
To say that Christ’s life was passed 


1 The late 





Archdeacon Hare’s works contain a curious illustration of this. 
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in a protest against pain as pain, 
and that, therefore, Christians in 
the pr esent day ought to pass their 
lives in a sy stematised protest 
against pain as pain, and not against 
such pain as moral philosophy in 
its ripest form shows to be generally 
injurious, is to argue upon an arbi- 
trary guess. If, on the other hand, 
you say the example of Christ 
teaches us to do in every sphere of 
life that which moral philosophy 
declares to be right, then moral 
philosophy is ourreal instructor, and 
not the enthusiasm of humanity de- 
rived from. the contemplation of 
Christ. This is opposed to the 
whole theory of Zece Homo, though 
we believe it to be perfectly true. 
The fact is that, like many 
other people, the author of Ecce 
Hono falls into the mistake of 
making a false division of morality. 
He arranges it under two heads. 
One comprehends all the gentler 
virtues ; everything which has an 
obvious immediate tendency to di- 
minish the sufferings of mankind, 
or to indulge kindly feelings to- 
wards them. Under the other 
head are included virtues of a less 
immediately and obviously amiable 
class. ‘he first are the specially 
Christian qualities, and are to be 
discharged because of the love of 
Christ ; the second are to stand on 
their own ground. You are to 
relieve a sick man because of the 
enthusiasm of humanity ; you are to 
invest your money securely be- 
vause it is an act of prudence : but 
the enthusiasm of humanity has 
nothing to do with prudence, and 
moral philosophy, which inculeates 
prudence, has nothing to do with 


Some one 


had been trying to confuse a pious old French peasant by quoting the passage about 


dashing children against stones from the 135th Psalm. 


understand it ; 
brings them to the true 
enfants 4 St. Pierre.’ 


Church,” 


The old man re plied, ‘ You don’t 


the text means to say, “Blessed shall he be who taketh thy children and 
la pierre c’est St. Pierre, 
This would ‘have been dishonest in a commentator, but was touching 


il faut bien attacher les 


and beautiful in the mouth of a simple old man who reverenced the Church and the 
Bible because they were to him as they are to millions, the channels through which truth 


and goodness flow. 
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the relief of sick people. It is per- 
fectly true, as we have already 
observed, that the author, for fear 
of making his picture too luscious, 
derives from certain parts of the 
character of Christ exhortations to 


the sterner class ef virtues. He 
infers from the vehemence of 
Christ’s invectives against the 
Pharisees,! that neither war nor 


capital punishment are necessarily 
unchristian. The enthusiasm of 
humanity, we are told— 

creates an intolerant anger against all who 
do wrong to human beings, an impatience 
of selfish enjoyment, a vindictive enmity to 
tyrants and oppressors, a bitterness against 
sophistry, superstition, self- complacent 
heartless speculation, an_ irreconcilable 
hostility to every form of imposture, such 
as the uninspired inhumane soul could 
never entertain. 

We agree in the opinion that 
there is a fierce vein in Christianity, 
as indeed the history and cha- 
racter of every body and of every 
theological system that has ever 
claimed the Christian name abun- 
dantly prove. We also agree in 
the belief that the fierce passions 
are a most important part of hu- 
man nature, and ought, on certain 
occasions, to be permitted to have 
full play, and to guide our conduct 
in important particulars. The sol- 
dier, the judge, and the hangman 
are necessary members of human 
society, and ought to do their re- 
spective tasks effectively; but in 
their department of affairs more 
than any other is displayed the 
truth of the doctrine that enthu- 
siasm is merely a motive. power 
and not a guide, that reason is to 
judge of the extent, the occasions, 
and the manner in which such 
passions are to be indulged. A 
man who deliberately measures 
out the degree in which he will 
allow his natural and proper feel- 
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ings of anger to have their way on 
such an occasion, for instance, 
as that of the suppression of 
the Indian mutiny, acts well. A 
man who, on such an occasion, 
merely tries to throw himself into 
the attitude in which he supposes 
Christ to have been when he re- 
buked the Pharisees, and allows 
himself to be guided by a supposed 
divine instinct urging him to feel 
‘vindictive enmity’ against one 
class, ‘ bitterness’ against a second, 
‘irreconcilable hostility ’ to several 
more, will probably act the part, 
not of a strong deliberate self- 
restraining king or general, but 
that of a flighty hysterics al fana- 
tic, ready, according to circum- 
stances, to slobber over his neigh- 
bours, or to cut their throats. It 
is not because Christ went about 
doing good that we ought to 
relieve distress. It is not because 
Christ levelled unsparing invectives 
against the scribes and Pharisees 
that we ought, in case of need, to 
exercise the utmost severities, in 
order to maintain lawful authority. 
We ought to do these things if ne- 
cessary calmly, deliber ately, with a 
minimum of excitement and passion, 
because they are, according to the 
best tests of right and wrong which 
we can discover, the right things 
to do under the circumstances. 
In regard to morals, feeling and 
reason are like the steam and 
the machinery in an_ engine. 
Without the steam you would 
have no power, without the machi- 
nery you would have no resistance, 
and you want both to get motion. 
The mere following of Christ, the 
enthusiasm kindled by the contem- 
plation of his ex ample, will not in 
the least degree enable people to 
dispense with moral philosophy. 


On the contrary, it will increase 


1 Great part of this chapter consists of assertions founded on the supposed fact, that 


‘scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,’ means 


Greek ? 


‘ actors,’ 
Christ’s supposed use of the word doxprrai. 


and many infe rences are drawn from 
Does the author think that Christ spoke 
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the necessity for it in proportion to 
the vigour of the impulse which it 
gives to the general character. For 
how can the enthusiasm of humanity 
tell you which precedent youare to 
apply in a particular case, and when 
it is to be limited by others? Apply 
in the wrong place the reflection that 
Christ went about doing good, and 
you get t indiscriminate almsgiving 
or the old poor-law. Apply in the 
wrong place ‘ Ye serpents, ye gene- 
ration of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell ?’ and you get 
the Inquisition, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the penal laws 
against the French Protestants 
or the Irish Roman Catholics. 
What then is to guide you, and to 
tell you which is the right place for 
the one, and which for the other 
reflection ? Not Christ, but reason, 
thatvery moral philosophy which the 
author of Ecce Homo underrates. 
This leads us to say a few words 
on the last part of the argument of 
Ecce Homo which we think it neces- 
sary toexamine. The author appears 
to us to attach far too great a degree 
of weight to personal dev otion to 
Christ as a panacea for all moral 
evils. Christ, he tells us, says to 
struggling humanity, ‘ Cling to me, 
cling ever closer to me,’ and the 
greater part of his argument is 
directed to prove that this is the 
one thing needful to make bad men 
good. Mysticism, of course, must 
not be pressed too closely. When 
you ask what ‘clinging to Christ’ 
specifically means, you must not 
expect a categorical answer; but, 
no doubt, the general signification 
of the phrase is, that by forming to 
themselves an image of Christ, and 
by then conceiving of him as always 
present, always invisibly interfering 
and communicating good impulses 


‘to the soul, men will become good, 


and that to do this is the real essence 
of Christianity. Ofcourse, it cannot 
be denied that a belief in the pos- 
sibility of a personal intercourse 
with God through prayer is ‘of the 


0 


essence of what may be called per- 
sonal religion. A man who does 
not believe that he can, by prayer, 
keep up such an intercourse might, 
no doubt, retain a belief in the 
existence of God, and in his moral 
government of the world ; and these 
beliefs are of immense importance, 
but he would certainly entirely 
leave out that department of Chris- 
tianity which is usually supposed 
to exercise the greatest influence 
over individual character, and 
this shows the enormous practical 
importance of the question to which 
we have referred, namely, Nee 
the advice to ‘ ‘ cling to Christ’ 
the sense above explained ee a 
sufficient answer to human beings, 
asking how they are to be guided 
and supported in their various 
affairs. 

The connection of this question 
with the general scope of Ecce 
Homo may not be apparent at first 
sight, but a little reflection will, 
we think, make it clear. To ‘cling 
to Christ’ is to pray to Christ, to 
make Christ your God ; and as a 
man’s God is, as his ideal, that to 
which he tends, which he recognises 
as the supreme good, and seeks to 
attain—so will be the man’s life, the 
man himself. If, therefore, Christ 
is to be our God, our ideal, books 
like Eece Homo are attempts to 
give us an image and description of 
our God, and when they tell us to 
cling to Christ they mean ‘ Pray to 
such a being as I describe, as the 
ultimate object of all reverence, 
the ultimate source of all goodness. 
Model yourself on him. He is to 
be your God, and you are to be his 
people.’ 

Such an exhortation differs widely 
from the doctrines of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds. Their doctrine 
is that not the man Jesus, but the 
person Jesus Christ, perfect God 
and perfect man, is the object of 
worship, and that this being is one, 
not by the conversion of the God- 
head into flesh, but by taking of the 
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manhood into God. Let us try to 
translate this technical phraseology 
into its equivalents in every-day 
life. To us, at least, it appears to 
suggest some such meaning as the 
following : When you worship Jesus 
Christ, beware against idolising a 
human creature. You are not to 
worship Jesus of Nazareth. You are 
to worship Jesus Christ, because 
Jesus Christ was God. Whatever 
Christianity was cr was not meant to 
do, itsthe ology wasastanding pr otest 
against idolatry, especially against 
the idolatry of Jesus. Christ is in 


all Christian churches an object of 


worship, not as man, but as God 
and man. The practical difference 
between the two is enormous. If 
you are ok ae to worship a being 
who is made up in some mysterious 
way of God and man, you can 
always bear in mind, in acts of wor- 
ship, that the object of your wor- 
ship is nota pe artic a man but God, 
and that if Jesus Christ is to he 


worshipped it is not as a man who 
preached the sermon on the mount, 


or worked miracles, or rose from 
the dead, but because in him 
were in some way or other united 
so as to form one person man 
and God, 
worship is a being infinitely wise 
and good, omnipotent and omni- 
present. These are the only terms 
on which the worship of Jesus 
Christ can be anything else than 
the worship of a human being—a 
representative man ; and unless the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds are 
heretical from end to end it is hard 
to dispute the orthodoxy at least 
of this assertion. 

With reference to this matter, it 
is important to observe that the 
gospels as we have them are, as 
we have already pointed out, ex- 
eeedingly imperfect if they are 
regarded as biographies of a human 
being, and leave a number of gaps 
which must be filled up by those 
conjectures and exercises of the 
‘ historical imagination’ which make 
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up so large a part of the substance 
of Ecce Homo. Now, the more defi- 
nite, the more human, the more 
conceivable the character of Christ 
is made, the further he recedes 
from the position of ‘an historical 
character, with incomprehensible 
motives and feelings,’ the less 
divine he becomes, and the more 
difficult is it to worship him. It 
cannot be denied, for instance, that 
the character which the author of 
Ecce Homo draws falls very far 
short of divinity. We refuse alto- 
gether to recognise the Christ of the 
gospels in the Christ of this book. 
The character as we have it here 
appears to us to be in several 
respects open to just exception : 
the doctrines which Christ is al- 
leged to have taught appear to us 
to be in many particulars untrue, 
and the conduct ascribed to him to 
be in sone points sentimental (as in 
the case of the woman taken in adul- 
tery), and in others rash and violent 
(as in the case of the rebukes 
levelled against the scribes and 
Pharisees). So long as the human 
character of Christ is left as the 
evangelists leave it—that is to sey, 
incomplete and mysteri and so 
long as we are told that he was in 
point of fact God Incarnate, our 
mouths are closed. We cannot, of 
course, presume to criticise the acts 
of such a being. We say these 
acts were, no doubt, right under 
the circumstances; these words 
were, no doubt, wise and true, and 
therefore they cannot have meant 
anything foolish or wrong, although 
we may not be in a position to say 
precisely what they did mean ; but 
when the historical imagination 
fairly takes the whole matter in 
hand, and says Jesus thought 
this and that, and acted thus and 
thus, and you are to cling to him, 
cling ever to him, if you wish to be 
good and happy, the reply is, ‘ You 
wish me to cling to a being whom 
you represent as imperfect and 
mistaken. It would be idolatry to 
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worship such a Jesus as you de- 
scribe, and that not merely in the 
technical but in the practical sense 
of the word. The pattern which 
you hold up is not the highest 
which my imagination can conccive 

I worship God as being the creator, 
maintainer, and disposer of the 
whole world, physical and moral. 
If it pleased that being to unite 
himself to man (which is a ques- 
tion of fact) it is justifiable to 
worship him under that form; but 
it is the superhuman, the divine 
being which is the object of 
worship.’ This question is in the 
highest degree practical, for wor- 
ship is the setting up of an ideal 
which is to be your guide and aim 
in ‘cases of difficulty. Now, there 
are large departments of human 
duties and affairs on which the 
example of Christ throws no light 
whatever, and in which the direc- 
tion ‘cling to Christ’ is an un- 
meaning phrase. The duties of the 
writer, the philosopher, the artist, 
the legislator, the magistrate, and 
the lawy er, except on particular 
occasions and in certain depart- 
ments of their affairs, are not much 
enlightened by the sermon on the 


mount. The great efforts of the 
intellect, the great efforts of the 


imagination, may be sustained and 
excited by the reflection that the 
universe is cosmos and not chaos, 
conceivable by the human mind, 
bearing in itself the traces of being, 
so to speak, the thought of a mind 
of which the human mind is a kind 
of reflection; but such thoughts, 
though not inconsistent with the 
parables and the sermon on the 
mount, are not contained in them. 
It is only by violent metaphors and 
strained constructions that you can 
connect what may be called the 
business part of life, political 
economy, law, commerce, and the 
principles by which they are regu- 
lated, with Christ’s example. ‘Cling 
to me, ever closer to me,’ would 
have been strange advice to give to 
VOL, LXXIV.—NO. CCCCXXXIX, 
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Adam Smith when anxious to dis- 
cover the principles of the wealth 
of nations; or to Tribonian and his 
associates when they arranged the 
chaos of the Roman law; or to the 
founders of the British empire in 
India; yet these were items, and not 
trifling items either, in that collective 
whole which makes up ‘ humanity 
struggling with its destiny ;’ and if 
there be a God at all who cares for 
men and treats them as accountable 
moral agents, it is inconceivable 
that he should not have viewed the 
due discharge of the tasks which we 
have mentioned as duties of the 
highest and most sacred kind, quite 
as high and sacred (though there is 
no need to be sentimental about 
them) as preaching, or praying, or 
administering the sacraments. 

It is hardly, perhaps, necessary 
to observe that these observations by 
no means impugn the divinity of 
Christ. Their object is to show the 
danger of converting the human 
nature of Christ into an idol by mag- 
nifying the importance of the parti- 
cular qualities which hedisplayed till 
they are made by development and 
expansion to fill the whole sphere 
of human life. The inveterate ten- 
dency of men and women to do this 
constantly leads them to regard 
everything which does noi fall 
within the limits of Christ’s exam- 
ple as carnal and worldly ; and this 
tendency to separate the common 
business of life from that depart- 
ment of it which is specially illus- 
trated by the teaching and example 
of Christ reacts upon the character 
of persons engaged in those other 
pursuits, and leads them to take 
an irreligious view of occupations 
which, so to speak, are unsanctified 
by one who is supposed to have 
summed up in himself every form 
and kind of human holiness. 

These are the principal observa- 
tions which Hece Homo suggests to 
us. We can foresee that the remarks 
which we have felt bound to make 
will provoke an obvious retort. 
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You, it will be said, yon who see 
so many difficulties in other men’s 
views—what think you of Christ ? 
We will try to give a general 
answer to this question, though, of 
course, in a compressed form. In 
a few words, we think that the 
evidence as to the nature and 
character of Christ is sufficient to 
enable an honest man to join in 
worshipping him in the ordinary 
forms. We do not think the evi- 
dence is sufficient to compel every 
honest man to doso. We see no 
reason why a man born and bred a 
worshipper of Christ should feel 
himself called upon to cease to 
worship him, but we cannot see 
that any moral guilt is of neces- 
sity involved in a suspense of the 
judgment on the credibility of the 
gospel history. We are of opinion 
that people in general are not 
under any moral obligation to arrive 
at any determinate conclusions on 
the subject, but that those who 
know in general how the evidence 
stands are under a decided moral 
obligation not to permit themselves 
to speak or think contemptuously 
of those who do worship Christ, as 
if to do so were an irrational super- 
stition, or reproachfully of those 
who do not, as if the omission were 
a crime. 

We will conclude this article by 
an attempt to state in general the 
grounds of these opinions. 

The question whether the history 
related in the four gospels is true 
in the main depends, like all other 
such questions, on the proportion 
between the antecedent or intrinsic 
probability of the story and the 
credit of the witnesses. The ques- 
tion as to the antecedent or intrinsic 
probability of the story has been 
discussed ad nauseam. It is urged 
on the one hand that to those who 
believe in a God who cares for men 
miracles are not incredible per se, 
and on the other that miracles are 
impossible; and it is further urged 
that unless our experience applied 
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not to this world only but to many 
worlds, we could not be in a posi- 
tion to say that it was contrary to 
experience that a communication 
attested by miracles should once in 
the course of the history of a world 
be addressed to it by its maker. 

Such controversies always leave on 
the mind an unsatisfactory feeling. 
Those who contend that miracles 
are impossible almost always deify 
a mere fact under the name of a 
law of nature, and those who 
declare them to be possible found 
their argument on premises so 
enormously large and general that 
it is hard to say whether they are 
true or false.: The only mode of 
dealing with the question which 
affords any chance of a satisfactory 
conclusion is to come to the facts 
and to see what the evidence really 
does point to before we consider the 
question whether, if it points to 
the conclusion that miracles were 
performed, that conclusion ought 
in any case to be admitted. The 
argument on the facts (which the 
sagacity of Paley and other writers 
of the last century, whom it is now 
the fashion to underrate, perceived 
to be the vital point of the whole 
controversy, although their critical 
apparatus for its solution was much 
inferior in extent to our own) has 
been by this time pretty nearly 
exhausted. Indeed, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous amount of dis- 
cussion which it has received, 
falls at last into a very small com- 
pass, for the evidence on the subject 
is not extensive and can never be 
enlarged. We will try to give a 
very summary view of it. 

The argument against the truth of 
the miracles i is, that even if the pos- 
sibility of miracles be admitted, the 
improbability of the truth of any 
miraculous story must also be ad- 
mitted. False accounts of miracles 
are common, and if the Christian 
miracles did really occur they are 
the only ones in the history of the 
world. In every other case we reject 
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miraculous stories without hesita- 
tion. We ought, therefore, to reject 
these, unless they are warranted by 
strong evidence. Now, the histories 
of the four evangelists were written 
by unknown authors at an unknown 
time; we have no proof that any 
of the authors were eye-witnesses. 
Of the four, one only distinctly 
asserts that he was an eye-witness, 
and the authenticity of the gospel 
attributed to him is matter of grave 
doubt. We have evidence that the 
testimony of three of them, at least, 
is not independent, and there is 
in the histories themselves an 
amount of disagreement and in- 
consistency which proves to de- 
monstration that they were not 
exempt from the mistakes and 
imperfections of common writers. 
These mistakes alone certainly 
would not be sufficient to shake 
their general credibility if the story 
which they told was not miracu- 
lous, but the question is, why on 
the authority of evidence like this, 
you should believe statements which 
you certainly would not believe if 
you found them anywhere else ? 
This, expanded and illustrated in 
various ways, is the substance of 
the argument against the general 
credibility of the gospels. 

The strongest answer to it may be 
thus expressed: It is true that if the 
truth of the gospel history rested 
solely on the gospels, as we now 
have them, the evidence would 
not be sufficient to warrant belief. 
If Christianity had altogether died 
out, and if we knew nothing of 
it except what is contained in 
the four gospels, no one would 
believe them to be true; but this 
is not the case. Whatever else 
is true or false, there can be no 
manner of doubt of the fact that 
the Christian religion began and the 
Christian church was founded about 
A.D. 33. There can, moreover, be 
no doubt that the first Christians 
believed the facts stated in the 
Apostles’ Creed, and it is equally 
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clear that the four gospels, though 
containing a full share of mistakes, 
imperfections, and incompleteness, 
were accepted as substantially true 
accounts of Jesus Christ within a 
period of time which cannot be 
exactly fixed, but which cannot have 
been very long—say half a century, 
or less, after his crucifixion. The 
whole history of the church and 
the world has shown the force 
and tenacity of this belief. The 
alleged facts, if true in the main, 
would account for its being enter- 
tained, and our experience of man- 
kind does not warrant the belief 
that so great, so lasting, and so 
beneficial a movement originated in 
credulity or fraud. If the whole 
story of Christ as related by the 
evangelists had been a delusion and 
a lie, would the Christian religion 
and the Christian church have 
played such a part as they have in the 
world? Does such a theory as that 
of M. Renan, or any theory pro- 
ceeding upon the same assumption, 
explain the facts which history 
presents to us ? 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
this theory in no way recognises or 
countenances the notion of an infal- 
lible church. It merely deals with 
the broad and well-known historical 
fact of the growth, the influence, 
and the character of the Christian 
religion and of the various bodies 
by which it has been professed, and 
with their influence in the world ; 
and it rests the case on the support 
which that fact gives to the general 
credibility of the gospels themselves, 
though it admits their imperfec- 
tions. 

To this argument it may be re- 
plied that Christianity certainly 
owes its success to the truth which 
it contains, but that it does not 
follow that because it contains a 
large amount of truth, mixed up, 
as every candid person must admit, 
with much error and corruption, 
the miracles attributed to Christ 
are part of the truth and not part 
E2 
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of the error. It may be added 
that other religions — Mahomet- 
anism, Buddhism, Brahmanism, &c. 
—have also gained a great hold on 
mankind, and have also got their 
sacred stories, which.we, who do not 
profess those religions, reject, al- 
though we acknowledge the portion 
of truth which the religions them- 
selves contain. 

It is rejoined that the truths 
which are said to have supported 
Christianity are not its peculiar and 
distinctive characteristics, and that 
the main facts of the life of Christ 
are. The doctrines of a God, a 
future life, a future judgment, 
have been and still are preached, 
apart from any belief in the history 
of Christ, and have not succeeded 
in influencing mankind in the same 
way. There would have been no 
Christianity without Christ, and if 
Christ was a mere man he was a 
man of whom we have no accounts 
at all. The accounts which make him 
out to be something more explain 
what followed, and no others would. 
As to other religions, Mahomet 
preached an eternal truth as far as 
he went, and was to those whom he 
addressed the prophet or proclaimer 
of God; and a person born and 
bred a Mahometan ought to believe 
and practise Mahometanism sub- 
ject to further information. As to 
Buddhism, the origin of the creed 
is lost past recovery in immemorial 
antiquity; and Brahmanism con- 
tains no historical element at all ; 
and in general our information on 
these subjects is very imperfect. 

The argument might no doubt 
be carried further, but this gives a 
sufficient notion of the general 
course of the debate upon the 
general credibility and truth of the 
main outline of the history of Jesus 
Christ, to raise the question what 
conclusion a prudent man, brought 
up as a Christian and accustomed 
as such to join in the public worship 
of Christ, would draw from these 
arguments. We think he is fairly 
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entitled to say, There is a case 
on each side, and the arguments for 
and against the truth of the history 
are of a sort which it is neither 
possible nor desirable to decide upon 
at once. They are matters to weigh 
deliberately, and they will produce 
their effect by degrees and insen- 
sibly. ‘Securus judicabit orbis.’ Men 
will make up their minds as time 
goes on if they keep the matter 
before them, for the question is now 
raised for decision under circum- 
stances infinitely more favourable 
to a full, fair, and intelligent dis- 
cussion of it than ever existed 
before in the whole history of the 
world. But what, such a man 
will say, is my duty in the mean- 
time ? It is to act as prudence and 
experience direct. Now, indepen- 


dently of the whole of this question, 
I believe in God and in the neces- 
sity of prayer and worship. The 
universe and the human soul lead 
me to believe in this with a faith 
different in kind and degree from 
any which I can possibly feel in the 


four gospels. That there is a God, 
that virtue is God’s law for man, 
that the human soul can have inter- 
course with God,—are propositions 
which may be false, but which may 
also be true; and I am willing to 
regulate the whole course of my 
life on the latter probability. But 
experience shows that God must be 
worshipped, and that in express 
words and set forms, and it also 
shows that to find a form of worship 
in which any considerable number 
of persons will be willing to join, 
and in which they will be able to 
join with advantage to their moral 
condition,—to find a fitting expres- 
sion for our feelings towards God, 
one that shall not be presumptuous 
and conceited on the one hand, or 
superstitious and grovelling on the 
other, is a supremely difficult thing, 
not the less difficult because at 
first sight, and experience apart, it 
might be expected to be easy and 
simple. Experience further shows 
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that, as in all other matters, so 
pre-eminently in this, man is a 
social being. He cannot separate 
himself from his fellows, and ought 
ont to try todo so. Worship, to be 
useful, must be conducted by bodies 
of men sufficiently large to allow 
the interchange of feelings and ideas 
to produce a common religious sen- 
timent, analogous to the moral and 
political sentiment which grows up 
in political and social life. For this 
purpose we must have churches, 
and churches of a considerable ex- 
tent, containing both sexes, and all 
ages and ranks. The Christian 
churches which exist amongst us 
provide for these wants; and they 
have shown their vitality, as a fact, 
by the powerful influence which 
they have exercised, and still do 
exercise, over large bodies of men 
and women. The history which is 
the common foundation of all their 
creeds and all their services un- 
doubtedly may be false, but then also 


it may be true; and so long as I have 
an honest doubt in the positive as well 
as in the negative direction on this 
subject I feel myself justified in 
joining in the worship of the Chris- 
tian body to which I belong, so long 
as it is not oppressive to myself or 


to others. On the other hand I do 
not think myself morally justified 
in throwing upon others the re- 
sponsibility which must belong to 
myself of taking my own course, 
and governing my own conduct 
and my own thoughts; _ still 
less should I be morally justi- 
fied in imposing such a yoke upon 
others, even if it were only by ex- 
pressing disapproval, or by allowing 
myself in my own mind to feel dis- 
approval. of those who go further 
than I, and who honestly and in 
good faith repudiate and abstain 
from all public profession of reli- 
gious belief. 

To those who think this a very 
low standard to set up, and con- 
sider that such a qualified assent to 
the truth of the gospel histories, 
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and to existing forms of worship 
is hardly worth having, several con- 
siderations may be addressed. We 
will confine ourselves to one which 
is frequently put forward by Bishop 
Butler in many parts of the 
Analogy, and particularly in the last 
page of it : 

With regard to Christianity it will be 
observed that there is a middle between a 
full satisfaction of the truth of it, and u 
satisfaction of the contrary. The middle 
state of mind between these two consists in 
a serious apprehension that it may be true 
joined with doubt whether it be so... . . 
Now a serious apprehension that Chris- 
tianity may be true lays persons under the 
strictest obligation of a serious regard to it 
throughout the whole of their life; a regard 
not the same exactly, but in many respects 
nearly the same, with what a full conviction 
of its truth would lay them under.’ 


For the word ‘Christianity,’ which 
is somewhat vague and general, 
substitute the words ‘belief in the 
substantial truth of the history told 
in the gospels,’ and this is exactly 
the state of mind which we have 
been describing, and the practical 
inference which we have said a 
reasonable man would draw from 
it. ‘ Doubting,’ he would say, 
‘whether these things are true or 
not, but seeing that the institutions 
founded on the supposition of their 
truth are beneficial, and that some 
such institutions are absolutely 
necessary, and that there are no 
others to be had, I will act upon 
the supposition of the possible 
truth of the matters in dispute, 
clearly avowing to myself and to 
others whom it may concern on 
proper occasions, the exact position 
of my own mind upon the subject. 
If Christ was God Incarnate, then 
I shall have acted right. If not, 
the worst I have done has been to 
pray to God under a form which I 
did not make, but which I found 
established and approved by the 
general practice of my time and 
country. Whilst, however, I go 
thus far, I will go no further. 
Doubtful assent is not the same 
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thing as full and distinct assent ; 
and I will not by, “an ever- 
widening spiral ergo ”’ heap article 
on article, and practice on practice, 
till I have manufactured an elabo- 
rate theological system out of a set 
of probabilities each dependent on, 
and therefore in geometrical pro- 
gression less weighty than, the one 
that went before ; neither will I 
allow my own or any other man’s 
imagination to fill up the gaps 
which the evidence has left. To 
use the language of Chillingworth, 
my belief shall always be “‘ propor- 
tionable to the credibility of its 
motives.”’’ 

Fully to work out and display all 
the consequences of this view of 
the case upon thought, feeling, and 
practice would require a volume. 
It might, we think, be shown to be 
not only consistent with, but even 
conducive both to morality and to 
piety. That it would be conducive 
to morality is obvious. That it 
would or might be conducive to 
piety, may be inferred from the con- 
sideration that when a man has 
decided to act upon a particular 
view of a doubtful subject, and has 
acted upon it vigorously, and for a 
length of time he derives from that 
very fact a stronger confidence in 
its truth than he had at first. 
Whether and under what limitations 
this additional confidence is evi- 
dence of the truth of that which it 
affirms, is a very difficult question 
which we cannot now discuss; but 
that in point of fact it is the cause 
of a very large proportion of the 
sincere religious belief which exists 
in the world, admits of no doubt 
at all. 

We have only one more observa- 
tion to make, and that has reference 
to the view which a person holding 
such opinions naturally takes of 
books like Eece Homo. As matters 
stand, Jesus Christ is the object of 
divine honours. Critical inquiries 
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may certainly throw light on the 
question whether this is right or 
wrong, for there is much room for 
further examination as to thegrowth 
of the early Church and its doc- 
trines, and as to the connection of 
those doctrines with contemporary 
systems of philosophy and morals. 
Modern writers have added some- 
thing to the stock of knowledge on 
these topics, and they may ultimately 
succeed in showing either that the 
Christian revelation formed a part 
of the general progress of events, 
or that it stands by itself as a sort 
of new era, the commencement and 
gradual success of which can be 
accounted for only on the hypo- 
thesis which has hitherto prevailed. 
The result of these inquiries, be it 
what it will, will no doubt have a 
great effect on the religious belief 
and practice of the next generation, 
but the process itself will probably 
be slow and its effect gradual. 
Such works as M. Renan’s and 
Ecce Homo may perhaps have a 
place in it, but we think it is a very 
subordinate one. They are in rea- 
lity historical novels, comprising 
more or less history as the case 
may be. Now the historical novel 
plays an important part in history. 
Novelists, French and English, have 
contributed largely to the great 
development of that sympathising 
appreciative treatment of history, 
which has been one of the _ best 
marked characteristics of the lite- 

rature of the last forty years. But 
the value of such works depends 
principally on the historical genius 
and special knowledge of the author, 
and in these qualities the author of 
Ecce Homo seems to be eminently 
deficient. He appears to us to have 
failed altogether in an undertaking 
which nothing but the most com- 
plete success could have justified, 
and we think it most unlikely 
that any one should really be able 
to succeed in it. 
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OO LATE! we fancy we hear 
exclaimed by quite a chorus 

of voices, the question of the Na- 
tional Gallery site is already de- 
cided. The Government, through 
their Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works, has announced it, and Par- 
liament has sanctioned the deci- 
sion by a grant of public money. 
All this, no doubt, is true, or seem- 
ingly so; and yet we cannot admit 
that the case is absolutely hope- 
less—that any step has yet been 
taken in this important matter 
which may not, without serious 
inconvenience, be retraced; and 
as we think we can show cause 
why the present decision should 
not stand, we claim to be heard. 
We are the more emboldened to 
make this effort, because, having 
watched these proceedings with 
some attention, we feel thoroughly 
assured this question has never 
yet been publicly discussed fairly 
on its merits ; that there has al- 
ways been some sinister influence 
at work to warp the decisions 
arrived at—-some _ consideration 
other than the true 
the institution most concerned. 


At 


one time it was the ‘ pet scheme’ of 


an illustrious personage which was 
to be thwarted ; at another, an ob- 
noxious clique was to be snubbed ; 
and at another, an unpopular body 


was to be ousted from a portion of 


a public building. Even on the last 
occasion when the question was be- 
forethe House of Commons, although 
the condemnation of the Govern- 
ment proposal in itself is not to be 
regretted, the object of the majority 
seemed i: athe r to snatch a party 
triumph than to promote a great 
public end. As time rolled on, how- 
ever, changes have been taking 
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interests of 


place. Some ofthe old antagonisms 
have died out, or given way to 
juster ideas; while another gene- 
ration has been rising up, and a new 
race of men entering public life. 
From this altered and better state 
of things, we derive hope that even 
now, late as it may appear, an appeal 
to reason and common sense in this 
question of the National Gallery site, 
will not be wholly without effect. 
Before, however, entering upon 
our argument, it is necessary, for 
its due effect, to briefly trace, in its 
more leading features, the history of 
this question from its early begin- 
nings. Much of this information will 
probably be new, and may not be 
without instruction to many, at least 
among the younger portion of our 
readers. There never was, perhaps, 
a question regarding the mere pla- 
cing of a public building which has 
been so long and so obstinately con- 
tested. The period from which our 
own acquaintance with the subject 
dates may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing passage from the pages of 
this M: agazine, penned full thirteen 
years ago : 

In regard to the history of this now 
popular institution, our memory carries us 
back to avery remote period, in “short to its 
origin: when that amiable nobleman, the late 
Lord Bessborough, then Lord Dunes annon, 
in almost apologe tic accents, announced to 
a reformed House of Commons that a cer- 
tain collection of pictures which had been 
purchased for the nation by the late king, 
was in an old house in Pall Mall, about to 
be pulled down; and that it had become 
necessary to consider what was to be done 
with them; and how some suggested one 
thing, and some another; some were for 
removing them to the banqueting room at 
Whitehall, while some thought they might 
find a fitting place in the king’s mews at 
Charing Cross, which had lately been 
vacated by the cream-coloured horses :-— 
A speech which of course caused 





This paper was written and in the printers’ hands before the late discussion in the 


ie of Commons virtually reopened the question 
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great langhter. And this was the 
beginning of our National Gallery ! 

The King’s Mews was at length 
decided on for the local habitation 
of our infant institution. And then 


came Mr. Wilkins’ building. At 
first it was proposed that it should 
have a stucco front, after the 
fashion of Regent Street; but the 
bright idea of using up the old 
columns of Carlton House for 
a portico to the new gallery, 
favouring the economic notions 
then prevalent, determined the 


more ambitious design, afterwards 
carried into effect, and with which 
the public eye is now familiar. 

So it may be seen we are veterans 
in the cause, and whatever may be 
thought of the wisdom of such 
devotion to a service in which we 
had no personal object whatever, 
or interest of any kind, beyond a 
desire to see a good thing done in 
the right way, we think we are at 
least entitled to some credit for 
constancy. But to pursue our sub- 
ject. We need not dwell upon 
that obscure period of its history, 
when public men had yet but a 
dim perception of the meaning and 
importance of a national gallery of 
art—the days of honest Joe Hume, 
with his chronic antagonism to- 
wards the Royal Academy ; and of 
the chivalrous but somewhat pug- 
nacious Sir Martin Shee, who was 
ready to defend, even to the ex- 
tremity of mortal combat, the 
institution of which he was the 
worthy president. Passing over 
this dark age, and taking up the 
thread of our narrative about the 
year 1848, we find that a Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed to consider 
the question of the permanent site 
of our National Gallery. This com- 
mittee, of which the late lamented 
Lord Carlisle was chairman, re- 
ported in favour of the present 
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site, notwithstanding some very 
strong evidence taken before it as 
to the injurious effects of the lo- 
cality upon the pictures from at- 
mospheric and other causes, the 
principal grounds of the recom- 
mendation bei ing ‘ the commanding 
nature of the ‘site itself, and its 
accessibility and nearness to the 
chief thoroughfares and centres of 
business.’ This was followed by 
an announcement in Parliament 
from Lord Russell, who was then, 
as now, Prime Minister, that it was 
the intention of the Government to 
act upon the recommendation of 
the committee. Things were in 
this state when a pamphlet! ap- 
peared which attracted some atten- 
tion at the time, and, judging from 
the turn which the matter sub- 
sequently took, was not without 
effect. ‘This pamphlet, to which 
we shall have occasion to refer 
more particularly further on, com- 
menced as follows : 

To controvert the recommendations of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, and 
openly question the soundness of a decision 
of Her Majesty's Government, founded on 
these recommendations; a decision, too, 
more than once repeated in his place in 
Parliament by the first Minister of the 
Cc rown, must, I am aware, appear in one 
without pe rsonal weight or authority, a 
bold, if not a presumptuous proceeding. 

From the above passage, the 
reader will perceive that the case 
seemed then (sixteen years ago), just 
as desperate as it doesnow. Never- 
theless the question was reopened, 
and the decision which had been so 
formally pronounced was reversed. 
A new committee was appointed 
to reconsider the question specially 
with regard to the preservation of 
the pictures; and this committee 
reported strongly against the pre- 
sent site. The additional evidence 
taken before this committee, as well 
as that previously recorded as to 
the deterioration to which the pic- 


1 A Letter to Lord John Russell on the future Location of? the National Gallery, &c. 


Parker, West Strand. 1850. 
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tures were exposed, from atmo- 
spheric and other causes, in their 
then and present locality, will be 
noticed when we come to deal 
with the question more in detail. 

Following the course of events, 
the next point that attracts our 
attention is the appointment of a 
Commission of Inquiry, with the 
same object, composed of the late 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Professor 
Faraday, and Mr. William Russell, 
and the concurrence of their report 
with the conclusions of the previous 
committee, as to the injury to which 
the pictures were exposed from the 
causes before specified. Government 
seemed now to have determined 
upon its line of action, so far, at 
least, as the reversal of its former 
decision, and the remoyal of the 
National Gallery. The question 
then arose, for the first time, as to 
the selection of a new site; and, 
with a view to assist in determining 
this point, a Royal Commission was 
appointed, over which Lord Seymour 
(now Duke of Somerset) presided. 
This commission made their report 
to Parliament in 1851 ; and in this 
report we find, in reference to the 
choice of site for the new National 
Gallery, the following conditions 
laid down ‘as indispensable :’ 

1. An isolated position where the gallery 
may be secured from obstructions of light 
and air by neighbouring buildings. 

2. A site which may be easily accessible 
to visitors resorting thither on foot, or in 
the public conveyances. 


The Report then points to Ken- 
sington Gardens as presenting many 
advantages, and darkly hints at 
another site in the neighbourhood 
which might be obtained by pur- 
chase. This last proved to be the 
Kensington Gore estate, afterwards 
bought by the Royal Commissioners 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
which, under their second charter, 
formed the commencement of those 
extensive acquisitions of land in con- 
junction with it, which they after- 
wards effected ; and in which not 
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only the large balance of 179,000/. 
remaining on hand after the Exhi- 
bition was expended, but also a 
great part of a grant of 150,000/. 
obtained from Parliament through 
the Government of the day, Mr. 
Disraeli being then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. To this’ grant was 
annexed the condition that the 
Commissioners should furnish on 
the land so acquired a site for the 
new National Gallery. 

We now come to another Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the one of which Colonel 
Mure was chairman. It was ap- 
pointed in 1853— 

To inquire into the management of the 
National Gallery ; and also to consider in 
what mode the collective monuments of 
antiquity and fine arts possessed by the 
nation may be most securely preserved, 
judiciously augmented, and advantageously 
exhibited to the public. 


This committee took some very 
valuable evidence, and the con- 
clusion they arrived at will be best 
given in their own words, as follows: 


Resolved, that the site of the present 
National Gallery is not well adapted for the 
construction of a new gallery—that the 
estate at Kensington Gore, purchased by 
the Royal Commissioners of 1851, and by 
them offered to the nation, presents many 
of the advantages recommended by the 
witnesses before your Committee. The 
position which has been suggested, at the 
extremity of Kensington Gardens, would 
afford a better guarantee for the future pro- 
tection of the works of art there collected, 
Jrom the evils incident to a crowded neigh- 
Lourhood, and would iinprove the opportu- 
nity of erecting an edifice worthy of the 
purpose: but your Committee are Sully 
aware that the acquisition of such a site is at- 
tended with difficulties they see no adequate 
means of removing; and in consequence 
they are prepared to recommend the accep- 
tance of the offer of the Commissioners. 


We beg the reader to note the 
passage marked in italics, as we 
shall have occasion again to allude 
to it. 

A long and unhappy interval now 
occurs in our‘history, owing to the 
Crimean war, and it was not until 


the year 1856 that we find the Royal 
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Commissioners again moving in the 
matter. In this year they published 
their third Report, with a copious 
appendix. To this report we find, 
beside others, the names of the fol- 
lowing eminent persons appended : 


Albert. W. E. Gladstone. 
Buccleugh. B. Disraeli. 
Derby. H. Labouchere. 
Rosse. Thomas Baring. 
Granville. Richard Cobden. 


Palmerston. 
Overstone. 
J. Russell. 


G. C. Lewis. 


Robert Stephenson. 
C. L. Eastlake. 
Charles Lyell. 
R. Murchison. 


Some of these names will be read 
with sad interest; and we naturally 
ask ourselves, can the great scheme, 
marked out under such high sanc- 
tion, be nothing more now than a 
confused mass of fragments? But 
we must proceed with our historic 
sketch. We find the Commissioners, 
at this time, turning their attention 
to the apportionment of the ground 
they had acquired with such perse- 
vering endeavour and cost. In their 
second Report this important con- 
sideration is briefly alluded to, as 

may be seenin the followi ing extract: 


The question of the apportionment of the 
ground among the different institutions to 
be erected on it, or of its division between 
the Government and the Royal Commis- 
stoners, must obviously be left 
for future consideration and arrangement. 
It appears to us, however, that it would be 
desirable that the new National Gallery, if 
placed in this locality, should occupy the 
advantageous and more elevated site front- 
ing Hyde Park, on the Gore House estate, 
while an institution like the Commercial 
Museum, or Museum of Manufactures, 
already suggested by us, might be estab- 
lished on the corresponding site, fronting 
the Brompton Road, at the further end of 
the property ; the central portion contain- 
taining a building in which the different 
societies might procure that juxtaposition, 


the means of effecting which we have before 
mentioned they have been for several 
years considering; while the two sides 


might be devoted to the departments of 
practical art and practical science. 


This arrangement underwent 


some modification afterwards, but 
it is still to be observed that, 
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although there was juxtaposition, 
there was no absolute connection 
between the new National Gallery, 
as proposed, and the rest of the 
scheme of the Royal Commissioners. 
The management of the gallery the 
Government seemed determined 
still to keep in their own hands, as 
a separate establishment. 

And now came that memorable 
debate in the House of Commons 
in June 1856, which changed the 
whole aspect of the question ; when 
a motion for a grant towards the 
erection of the new gallery on the 
proposed site, supported by the 
leaders of the Opposition as well 
as, to all seeming, the full strength 
of the Government, was defeated 
by an amendment of Lord Elcho’s 
This adverse vote, though carried 
by only a narrow majority, in 
a House of more than average 
strength, was generally understood 
to indicate an unfriendly feeling on 
the part of the House of Commons 
towards the great scheme with 
which it was sought to associate 
the new National Gallery. And it 
would seem that it was so felt by 
the Commissioners and the illus- 
trious Prince at their head, for, soon 
after, the sum which had been 
advanced by Government on the 
previous understanding, was re- 
turned, and possession of that por- 
tion of the land which had been 
consigned to the Government was 
resumed by the Commissioners. 
This land was afterwards converted 
into the Horticultural Gardens, with 
which the public are now familiar. 
It would appear that all connection 
between the Government and the 
Royal Commissioners on the subject 
of the National Gallery was now 
finally broken off; but it was not 
quite so, as will appear further on. 


The next incident in the order of 


these events which attracts atten- 
tion, is the issue of the Royal Com- 
mission over which Lord Broughton 
presided. This commission, with 
some modification, was but the 
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fulfilment of Lord Elcho’s amend- 
ment, the terms of which were : 

That a humble petition be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
be graciously pleased to issue a Royal 
Commission to determine the site of the 
new National Gallery, and to report upon 
the desirableness of combining with it, the 
fine art and archeological collections of the 
British Museum, in “accordance with the 
recommendation of the Select Committee 
on the National Gallery in 1853. 

This commission, as at first no- 
minated, consisted of six members. 
One of these, the late Mr. Ford, 
owing to ill health, did not act. 
Five, therefore, only, sat and took 
evidence. These were Lord Brough- 
ton (chairman), the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Professor Cockerell, Professor 
Faraday, and Mr. George Richmond. 
In a division on the question of site, 
a majority voted in favour of the 
present one, in Trafalgar Square, 
the three first-named being for, 
Mr. Richmond against, and Professor 
Faraday declining to vote. As the 
Government required unanimity in 
the decision of the commissioners 
to give it validity, the Report of 
this commission consequently left 
the question of the National Gallery 
site still open. 

Then came the International 
Exhibition of 1862, and its great 
picture gallery; and the proposal 
that this gallery should be purchased 
from the Commissioners, with a 
view to its becoming the future 
depository of the national pictures, 
a proposal which, though favoured 
by the Government, and more espe- 
cially by the eloquent support of 
the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was, like the former pro- 
position of 1856, rejected by an 
adverse vote of the House of Com- 
mons. It was painful to witness 
the destruction of this great build- 
ing, but the site was defectiv e, Very 
inferior to the one previously de- 
signed for the new gallery, and the 
building itself unsatisfactory, to say 
the least, in architectural design. 


Next ‘followed the proposal of 
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Government to place the ‘new gal- 
lery at Burlington House, and a 
motion with this object was brought 
forward in the House of Commons 
by the present Chief Commissioner 
of Works, in June 1864, as fol- 


lows :— 


That a sum not exceeding 10,c00l. be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the 
charge which will come in the course of 
payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1865, for the erection 
of the new National Gallery at Burlington 
House. 


were for 
noes, 174: 


On a division, there 
the motion—ayes, 122 ; 
majority, 52. 

The reader will perceive that this 

vote did not affirm that the new 
gallery was to be in Trafalgar 
Square. It merely negatived the 
proposal to place it at Burlington 
House. The more recent vote of 
the House of Commons of a grant 
of money for the purchase of cer- 
tain buildings at the rear of the 
present gallery with a view to its 
enlargement, implies no doubt that 
the new gallery, whenever erected, 
is to be on the present site, and this 
brings us back to the point from 
whence we started. It is against 
this implied decision that we now 
strenuously protest. 

The point at issue, it is to be re- 
membered, mainly concerned the 
choice of a site for the new National 
Gallery. In the pamphlet of 1850, 
to which we referred as opening up 
the question in so marked a way, it 
was contended that the present site 
in Trafalgar Square, whatever 
might be its other merits, was not 
well suited for this particular pur- 
pose ; that for the due preservation 
of the pictures and the other great 
ends in view, the gallery would be 
better placed more to the westward 
of the metropolis, where the atmo- 
sphere would be purer and the 
gallery itself approached and sur- 
rounded by open and ornamental 
grounds ; and Kensington Palace, 
or some site within Kensington 
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Gardens, it was held, best fulfilled 
these conditions. It was the first 
time these views found at least 
public expression, and such of our 
readers as have honoured us with 
their attention so far, will have 
observed that in all that was essen- 
tial, these views had subsequently 
received the most distinct and 
authoritative sanction,—by two 
Select Committees of the House of 
Commons, a Commission of In- 
quiry, and by a Royal Commission, 
independently of that which arose 
out of the great Exhibition of 1851, 
presided over by the late lamented 
Prince Consort. The total reversal, 
which present appearances imply, 
of all these concurrent and deli- 
berate judgments, without any ade- 
quate explanation, is too remark- 
able to be permitted to pass un- 
challenged, and we therefore pro- 
pose now to examine the general 
question more in detail. 

Before proceeding, however, we 
must be allowed to take a retro- 
spective glance at the Kensington 
Gore proposal, which we would still 
distinguish from South Kensington, 
as we suspect that jealousy of any 
connection between the National 
Gallery and the latter quarter had 
much to do with the opposition 
which the original proposal met 
with. Our prepossessions were all 
in favour of Kensington Gardens, 
but when we saw a strong proba- 
bility of the gallery being placed 
somewhere on the large space of 
ground acquired by the Royal Com- 
missioners, we directed our earnest 
attention to the subject with a view 
to make the best of the situation, 
and in two papers—in the April and 
June numbers of this Magazine in 
1853—we stated our opinions on 
the matter very frankly. We ob- 
jected to the site next the Park 
pointed out by the Commissioners, 
and would have placed the gallery 
nearer the centre of their ground, 
where, among other advantages, 
it might be approached by a grand 
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opening from Knightsbridge, be- 
tween the Kensington and Bromp- 
ton Roads, which are hopelessly 
bad. This proposed grand opening 
from Knightsbridge would have led 
up to the eastern front of the 

gallery, and a fine architectural 
effect might have been thus pro- 
duced on this side. This grand 
approach was then practicable, but 
is no longer so, from the vast extent 
of valuable buildings which have 
been since erected in “the neighbour- 
hood. The architectural effects 
which might have been produced 
on the southern and western fronts 
of the gallery in this situation 
would have been equally favourable. 
All this, however, belongs to the 
past, but there is a point with 
regard to the disposition of the 
ground on the northern side, which 
still admits of a practical applica- 
tion, and we now come to it. 

What is to be done with regard 
to sculpture in our great scheme of 
a National Gallery? Hitherto this 
question has been quite ignored by 
the public generally ; and yet, in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, the sec- 
tion of the fine arts was represented 
by sculpture alone. Upon this sub- 


ject the late Mr. Dyce, R.A., pub- 


lished a pamphlet, which contains 
the following passage : 


Little or no difference seems to prevail 
among the most competent authorities as to 
the general desirableness of having all our 
works of art, of whatever description, if not 
under the some roof, at least, in immediate 
contiguity. And, indeed, it is so obviously 
for the best interests of art, so conducive to 
public instruction and gratification, and so 
consistent with sound and enlarged views 
of the nature and province of art, that a 
National Gallery should exhibit the deve- 
lopment not of one art, or two of them only, 
but of all the arts of design, that except on 
the score of practicability, it is difficult to 
imagine any reasonable grounds of doubt 
on the subject. 


Upon which we took the liberty 
of remarking as follows : 


Mr. Dyce fortifies his reasoning by the 
recorded opinions of several eminent per- 
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sons, who have given evidence before diffe- 
rent committees of the House of Commons, 
a proceeding which, at first sight, might 
appear superfluous; but he is quite right. 
It seems part of the national idiosyncrasy, 
before deciding any public question, how- 
ever simple, or obvious its utility, to require 
at least half-a-dozen parliamentary commit- 
tees, and as many blue-books. It is strange, 
however, that in getting up his evidence, and 
quoting precedent in support of his argu- 
gument, Mr. Dyce should have overlooked, 
or intentionally omitted a case so recent, 
and so much in point as that of Munich: 
that when citing the respected authority of 
Dr. Waagen, and what has been done in the 
Berlin museums, he should have forgotten 
or disregarded that of the Baron Klenze and 
the Glyptothek. Here, we find sculpture not 
only treated with equal consideration with 
painting, but a building designed and 
erected expressly for its reception and dis- 
play. It is true, Mr. Dyce’s elaborate 
argument goes only the length of showing 
that sculpture is entitled to be equally 
regarded with painting in any great scheme 
of the fine arts, professing to be national, 
but whether it should be under the same 
roof, or in immediate contiguity, he offers 
no opinion, We cannot regard this point 
with equal indifference, being strongly of 
opinion not only that there should be a 
National Gallery of ‘Sculpture, but that, as 
at Munich, it should be honoured with 
a separate building. It seems to us, more- 
over, that there is an obvious propriety in 
the separation, because among other rea- 
sons, the same style of architecture is not 
alike suited to both, and that one or the 
other must be placed at a disadvantage by 
the connection; Sculpture in its highest 
known perfection is inseparably associated 
with Greek art, while painting as properly 
belongs to that of Italy. Another reason 
for separate buildings in this matter is the 
inexpedience of overtaxing the attention of 
the ordinary visitor by accumulating under 
the same roof objects of great interest 
which may with more propriety be discon- 
nected. Let no one underestimate the im- 
portance of this consideration. We are 
designing establishments, not merely as 
safe depositories of works of art, but as 
furnishing for ‘the masses’ sources of 
enlightened recreation ; and it is, therefore, 
only consistent with the original purpose, so 
to design these establishments, and dispose 
of their precious contents, as to produce the 
highest amount of enjoyment with the 
least amount of fatigue. And it is 
in this way that the connection of beautified 
grounds with institutions such as we are 
considering, becomes of such value; they 
serve not only to supply a new pleasure, 
but to inerease our capacity for the recep- 
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tion and appreciation of other impressions 
of a more strictly intellectual character. 

Beside other remarks upon this 
question made in this Magazine 
thirteen years ago, we find the fol- 
lowing : 

From the first moment the subject of a 
National Gallery of pictures engaged our 
attention, we have always regarded a Gallery 
of Sculpture as a mere question of time, but 
seeing the slow progress which the original 
idea was making (slow, indeed!) it seemed 
to us profitless and inexpedient to introduce 
into the discussion a new element, which 
would probably have the effect of alarming 
the economists, and retarding the general 
object. In the meantime, sculpture would 
have a local habitation, though scarcely a 
fitting one, in the British Museum. 


And thus we leave the question 
of a sculpture gallery for the pre- 
sent—possibly for another decade 
of years. 

Now to return to the question of 
site for our new National Picture 
Gallery. Whether this be con- 
sidered in reference to the due 
preservation of the pictures, to 
public convenience, to economy, to 
architectural effect, but, above all, 
to the greatest amount of salutary 
influence upon those for whose 
benefit this institution is chiefly 
designed, we contend that Kensing- 
ton Gardens offers a far more 
eligible situation for the new gal- 
lery than Trafalgar Square; and 
we will now ask the reader to give 
us his attention, while we examine 
the question under these several 
heads. 

I.—With regard to the preserva- 
tion of the pictures, the weight of 
evidence as to the injuries to which 
the national pictures are exposed in 
their present locality, is absolutely 
overwhelming. The Commissioners 
of Inquiry, appointed in 1851, in 
reference to this particular matter, 
tell us: 

That a supply of air into our gallery 
cannot be effected without the constant 
introduction of smoke and dust produced 
externally; that animal and ammoniacal 
vapours are condensing on the surface of 
the paintings ; that they have had frequent 
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opportunities of witnessing the result of 
those causes of change upon the appearance 
of the pictures, and of examining the dirty 
and obscure state of the pictures “constantly 
exposed to them, many of them presenting 
the appearance of being covered by a thick 
film, alike foreign in feature and colour to 
the original character of the picture, detract- 
ing from its highest qualities, and depriv- 
ing it of its clearness and brilliancy. 


‘This was the answer,’ observes 
Colonel Rawdon,! in his pamphlet 
on this subject, ‘of eminent practical 
men, to the inquiry of the Prime 
Minister, . . . by the late and pre- 
sent keepers, the assistant keeper 
and resident in the gallery, by a 
professor of chemistry of European 
reputation, by two gentlemen who 
have had as much experience in the 
delicate process of cleaning pictures 
as perhaps any other two men in 
Europe, by Mr. Mulready (a very 
high authority on such a subject), 
and, though last, not least, Dr. 
Waagen, whose testimony is all the 
more important as, after a lapse of 
time, a second visit to England 
enabled him to mark the change 
and deterioration which, perhaps, 
from its very gradual progress, might 
escape the observation of the more 
frequent viewer.’ 

Colonel Rawdon then proceeds to 
give the following summary of the 
evidence : 

Thomas Uwins, R.A., Keeper of the 
National Gallery.—Concurs in the Report 
of the Commissioners as to the injury done 
to the pictures in the National Gallery. 
Cannot doubt the fact, from experience and 
attentive observation, that there is an ac- 
cumulation of dirt and filth on some of 
the pictures, especially on one of the most 
splendid works of art, the large Paolo 
Veronese, so that it is neither available 
for study nor useful to the public from the 
state in which it is, because no opinion 
can be formed of the high qualities of the 
picture, owing to the accumulated dirt and 
filth there is on it. Expects that, from 
year to year, it gets worse, which is a source 
of great mortification to him, knowing as he 
does the great excellence of the picture, 
and desirous as he is that the world should 
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see that which is now quite lost. 
There is a deficiency in the means of pre- 
servation. . Would be afraid to 
bring the Cartoons to the National Gallery, 
as the mischief which is now going on to 
them would increase from this locality ; but 
if another site could be found a little way 
removed from London, it would be a glorious 
thing to have the Cartoons there: it would 
make such a National Gallery as no other 
country in the world could present. 

Looking to the best mode of preserving 
the pictures for the future, it is desirable to 
find another site for them; is of opinion, 
from most accurate observation and expe- 
rience, that the site which the pictures in 
the National Gallery at present occupy is 
the very worst that it is possible for pictures 
to be in. 

Col. ae, Assistant-Keeper. — Re- 
sides in the National Gallery. From the 
baths and onde: houses and steam-engines 
in the neighbourhood, finds everything in 
his possession more blackened and soiled 
in every way than it was formerly, and that, 
to a very considerable extent, it is decidedly 
perceptible. 

C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A.—Had formerly 
the care of the pictures in the National 
Gallery, and certainly at that time per- 
ceived the evil influence on the pictures 
adverted to in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry. 
the present situation of the National Gallery 


not a good one for pictures, and that the | 


situation has become worse than it was 
formerly, from the engine which works the 
fountains, and from the baths and wash- 
houses immediately behind the Gallery. 
From a long observation of the bad effects 
referred to, has always been of opinion that 
glass should be used for the preservation 
of the pictures; but when a picture is dark, 
glass upon it has the effect of a mirror, 
which is objectionable ; but any such objec- 
tion is not to be compared with the dete- 
rioration of the pictures from the causes 
which have been mentioned. . 

Thinks that varnish darkens and dis- 
colours the pictures more in the National 
Gallery than other pictures he is acquainted 
with, and attributes this to the surface 
being moistened by the effects of respira- 
tion and perspiration from the crowds, and 
to the consequent ready adherence of dust. 
That a disposition to give pictures to 
the National Gallery would be materially 
checked, if there were an impression that 
pictures deposited there were liable to 
injury ; that independent of the preserva- 
tion of the pictures which we now possess, 
with a view to future presentation and 


? The late General Rawdon, formerly member for Armagh. 
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bequests, it is important that there should 
be an impression upon the public mind 
that pictures will be preserved as carefully 
and for as long a time as it is possible to 
preserve pictures, and that they should be 
well seen; and has no doubt it would be 
even the pecuniary interest of the public 
to give that assurance. 

Dr. G. F. Waagen, Director of the Royal 
Gallery of Berlin.—Has seen the pictures 
lately in the National Gallery. Comparing 


| them with the pictures under his own care, 


finds a very striking difference. His me- 
mory is very good, and he retains impres- 
sions after seeing pictures: as to the Se- 
bastiano del Piombo, he finds it more 
darkened in all its parts. Has no doubt 
the pictures in the National Gallery are 
altering more rapidly than they would be 
likely to alter if they were in the Gallery 
at Berlin, and attributes it to the atmo- 
sphere in which they are placed. Thinks 
it not possible to make such arrangements 
as would properly preserve the pictures in 
the atmosphere of London. To accomplish 


| .two objects—the securing for the public the 


inspection of these fine treasures, and to 
avoid those destroying influences—thinks 
that the Palace of Kensington, which he 
knows very well, would be a very good 
situation, not too far, and would avoid all 
those terrible evils which injure the pic- 
tures. Has not the least doubt that the 
pictures in the National Gallery are liable 
to increased injury in consequence of their 
being in this dirty state, and is sure that 
this is the case with the Paolo Veronese: 
the dust that is upon it forms a greater 
union with the body of the colours, and it 
becomes more difficult to preserve such a 
picture than it would have been at first. 
When the smallest change in a picture at 
Berlin is observable, it is remedied at once; 
because, when that is neglected, later it 
is more difficult, and would endanger the 
picture. 

Mr. John Seguier.—Has long known the 
pictures in the National Gallery. Thinks 
they are now suffering from the atmosphere 
in which they are placed, in connection 
with a great deal of dust as well. Un- 
questionably they are suffering more than 
private collections in London, Thinks it 
desirable, for the preservation of the pic- 
tures, that the Gallery should be removed 
elsewhere—that it is in too great a tho- 
roughfare. The removal might prevent the 
rooms from being overcrowded, and there- 
fore lessen the dust and the breath, which is 
bad an‘ injurious to all the pictures. Has 
decidedly observed a species of grease to 
form on the pictures in the National Gal- 
lery, which he has not observed in other 
buildings. His idea of the nature of the 
substance is, that it comes from the effluvia 
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of so many human bodies admitted. This 
is prejudicial to thinly varnished pictures, 
keeping the varnish in a soft state, which 
gathers the dust upon it. The dust so 
adheres to this greasy substance that he 
thinks it would not be possible to polish 
up any of the pictures with a silk hand- 
kerchief. 

M. Faraday, Esq.—Considers that the 
atmosphere of the National Gallery is so 
charged with miasma and vapours from 
the crowd as to be liable to injure the 
pictures. The injury is of two kinds: in 
the first place, the adhesion of moisture 
charged with the matter of those odours, 
and of the dirt to the face of the pictures, 
causes them to require cleaning, which is 
in itself a process injurious in some degree; 
and, in the next place, the backs of the 
pictures which are exposed to the downfall 
of the multitudes of particles of dust raised 
by the feet of those persons, and of the soot 
which comes in, receive a much larger 
accumulation of those things, in conjunction 
with the condensed moisture of the atmo- 
sphere, than would otherwise arise, thus 
injuring the pictures as much and more 
perhaps by the back as to immediate and 
injurious change than the face as to the 
matter of dirtiness. The National Gallery, 
as it now stands, is in a part of London 
thoroughly exposed to all that can exist in 
the atmosphere of a great city, both the 
inorganic fumes from the chimneys and 
the organic miasma from the crowds that 
are in the town. The sulphureous vapour, 
or gas which has been alluded to as so 
injurious, could not be excluded by wire 
gauze or any other precaution. The only 
method we could think of for its exclusion, 
even partially, was by glazing the pictures. 

H. Farrar, Esq.—Knew many of the 
pictures before they were in the National 
Gallery. Thinks they have become much 
deteriorated since. Is of opinion that the 
Gallery is in the worst situation which could 
be chosen, viewing the preservation of the 
pictures. Observes that the whole of the 
smoke which comes from the Thames is 
carried into the Gallery when the wind is 
easterly. See the statue of Sir David 
Wilkie, which is covered with soot. Has 
decidedly observed an increase of injury to 
the pictures under the operation of the 
smoke from the steamers. That with 
reference to the multitude of persons who 
visit the Gallery, he thinks it very preéju- 
dicial to the pictures: that the exhalation 
of perspiration to a considerable extent 
would injure the pictures. Thinks that 
there is scarcely any improvement to be 
made in the present building. Is very 
much opposed to the position. Thinks it 
an unexceptionable position as far as public 
convenience is concerned, but as for the 
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preservation of the pictures it is impossible 
to be worse. 

W. Mulready, Esq., R.A—Thinks the 
pictures in the National Gallery are de- 
teriorating—that they are suffering injury. 
The site exposes them to injury. They are 
in the midst of smoke and bad atmosphere. 
They are exposed to the injuries arising 
from smoke und sulphuretted hydrogen. 

But we may be told that all this 
evidence was given before the pass- 
ing of the Smoke Bill, that the 
case is now entirely changed; and, 
preposterous as it may appear, this 
ground was actually taken on the 
occasion which, it is thought, de- 
cided the fate of the National Gal- 
lery. Now, far be it from us to 
object to the infusion of a little 
humour into party warfare, or to a 
good joke in the right place. But 
we could never see why questions 
connected with the fine arts should 
be especially singled out as fit sub- 
jects for acomic debate. That such 
has been the usage hitherto—al- 
though there may have been some 
signs of improvement lately—every 
one must have observed, who has 
paid the least attention to the treat- 
ment of such questions in Parlia- 
ment. Even Lord John Manners 
becomes jocose when the subject is 
the National Gallery. Witness his 
humorous speech:on the Govern- 
ment proposal to move the gallery 
to Burlington House—his mock 
eulogy on the late Premier, which 
may be thus epitomised : 

The noble lord (Lord Palmerston) had 
many failings; but one good thing he did, 
which would transmit his name down to a 
grateful posterity—he abolished the smoke 
nuisance! Thanks to him, we now breathed 
a pure atmosphere, and the national pic- 
tures in Trafalgar Square were no longer in 
danger. 

Now, this is what we call carry- 
ing a joke too far. As a mere 
pleasantry, it might be allowed to 
pass, but when it assumes the pre- 
tension of an argument, and in- 
fluences an important decision af- 
fecting the future destiny of an 
institution expressly designed to 
elevate the national taste, it be- 
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comes serious and challenges exami- 
nation. 

Has the smoke nuisance been 
abolished? If it were not for the 
specialities of the case, we should 
consider it wholly superfluous to 
offer any proof upon a state of 
things which is palpable and no- 
torious ; but one little fact may be 
worth recalling to Lord John Man- 
ners’ recollection. Before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 
on the Serpentine, which sat in 
1860, and of which his lordship was 
a member, it was stated by a witness 
that one year after it had been 
cleared out, after a new bed of 
concrete had been laid, and a fresh 
supply of clear water poured into 
it, the lake in St. James’s Park had 
to be again cleared out, so great 
was the accumulation of black mud 
collected in it, even in that short 
space of time; and this was after 
the passing of the Smoke Act! 
But any one at all acquainted with 
the locality must have noticed, par- 
ticularly after a few days of easterly 
wind, how the surface of this water 
becomes coated all over with soot. 
And then look at the sheep after a 
similar exposure! why, they be- 
come so black that even their own 
mothers could hardly know them. 
And this is the atmosphere in which 
it seems now determined to leave 
the national pictures for all future 
time, or till that period—which we 
are told is not remote—when our 
coalfields shall be exhausted. What 
becomes of the pictures then is of 
little consequence. The question 
then will not be about their removal 
to Kensington Gardens, but more 
likely to the other side of the At- 
lantic—that is, as much of them as 
may be by that time visible. 

But, as has been before observed, 
this smoke argument, although 
threatening such disastrous conse- 
quences, could hardly have been 
seriously meant. There was an op- 
portunity of gaining a good majority 
over the Government, and that was 
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a temptation too great for Oppo- 
sition virtue to resist. It was a 
saying of a great actor in those 
scenes, that all men were rogues 

politics; and it would really 
seem so, when even the best are 
occasionally not quite free from 
suspicion, It would be a curious 
subject of inquiry, whether in this 
wonderfully complex system of 
ours—the British constitution—a 
little roguery may not be an essen- 
tial element ? The question really 
seems deserving the attention of the 
political philosopher, and would 
have a special significance at the 
present time. We ‘respectfully com- 
mend the point to the consideration 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill. 

We hope we have sufficiently 
made out our case as to the injuries 
to which the national pictures are 
exposed in their present situation ; 
we cannot, however, forbear from 
calling one witness on the smoke 
question whose testimony comes 
most opportunely to our aid—tes- 
timony all the more valuable, inas- 
much as it applies to the present 
time, and is given wholly without 
reference to the particular case 
before us. It is to be found ina 
paper entitled ‘The Architecture 
of London in Relation to Climate,’ 
by Mr. Herman Merivale, published 
in the Fortnightly Review of the 1st 
of April last. There is so much in 
this able article that is applicable to 
our purpose that we have some 
difficulty in selecting. The follow- 
ing, however, will suffice : 

Questions of most pregnant interest to 
the architect and the connoisseur alike, 
whether a believer in Gothic filigree work or 
Dorie simplicity, a sectary of Gilbert Scott, 
or Barry, or Smirke, ‘for the grim sky 
bends over all, and London fog will not 
waive its defiling qualities, nor admit real 
sunlight to penetrate its gloom, in order to 
favour the most exquisite conceptions of 
modern art. It is a ease in which the 


mountain will not come to Mahomet, and 


therefore Mahomet must come to the moun- 
We ss: 


The cause in this i instance is the inevi- 
VOL. LXXIV.—NO, CCCCXXXIX, 
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table, fatal, continuous accumulation from 
our never-ending shower of soot. . 
That this is so with regard to a still 
more familiar class of objects—statues and 
other sculptures in the open air—I think 
we shall readily admit. Let any one (to 
take a trivial case) ascertain if he really 
sees the bearings on the royal arms over 
the entrance to the Horse Guards. Or 
look at the black army of outlines passing 
for gods and goddesses on the pediment of 
the British Museum. Ascertain by the eye, 
if you can, whether Charles I.’s horse at 
Whitehall has a girth or not. Observe 
the three guardsmen in Waterloo Place: 
they have been the subject of much severe 
and jocose remark; they are impervious to 
criticism now—they resemble nothing in the 
world but a cluster of charred martyrs at 
astake. Will any one tell me that for the 
last three years he has had ocular evidence 
of Sir Charles Napier’s nose? Not a bit of 
it. He has seen an amorphous, sable mass, 
roughly shadowing out the contour of the 
eagle features, and assuredly nothing more. 
We think this will do, and this is 
the atmosphere which Lord John 
Manners tells us—but we are sure 
hardly expects us to believe—has 
been purified by the late Premier’s 
Smoke Bill. Some factory chimneys 
in the Borough, and in the far 
east, have been made to consume 
their own ‘opaque’ smoke, but the 
Act does not go beyond this, and 
as Mr. Merivale ‘observes, ‘in recent 
times buildings have e greatly multi- 
plied, and London smoke has greatly 
increased in area, if not in density.’ 
While availing ourselves of this 
valuable testimony, we are reminded 
of an amusing essay we read some- 
where—we think it was in the 
Tatler—on ‘ Suitable Pastimes,’ in 
which the beautiful fitness of things 
was made apparent. Thus the 
merchant who spent the day con- 
fined to his counting-house, dozed 
away his evenings in his easy chair, 
while the field labourer as appro- 
priately found relaxation in a game 
at football, or in throwing the 
sledge-hammer. So Mr. Merivale, 
pen in hand, unbends from his 
herculean official labours incident 
to the government of two hundred 
millions of her Majesty’s subjects, 
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by writing an exhaustive (we think 
that is the right word) paper on 
the effects of smoke on our street 
architecture. Truly man is a 
wonderfully constructed creature, 
and has much to be grateful for. 
We are sure we are grateful to 
Mr. Merivale for his masterly and 
most timely exposition in this 
matter. It leaves the perverse 
people who would persist in keeping 
the national pictures permanently 
in Trafalgar Square, not a leg to 
stand on. 

II.—Now, with regard to public 
convenience. We hear some people 
object to the distance of Ken- 
sington Gardens for the National 
Gallery, who with strange incon- 
sistency seem perfectly reconciled 
to the South Kensington Museums 


remaining where they are. It 
should be remembered too, that 
it is not alone for the inhabi- 


tants of central London that a 
National Gallery is designed, but 
for those who dwell in the suburbs 
as well; nay more, for the entire 
kingdom; for even the remotest 
parts contribute, through the taxes, 
to its erection and support. Place 
it where we will, the gallery must 
still be at a distance for the greater 
portion of its visitors. Bearing 
this in mind, and taking the 
gallery in its larger sense as a 
metropolitan institution, no site 
could be found for it which 
offers greater facilities of access 
than the western portion of Ken- 
sington Gardens. It lies at easy 
distance between two great tho- 
roughfares, along which ply a 
continuous stream of public con- 
veyances, and these facilities are 
about to be increased and cheap- 
ened by the extension of the 
Metropolitan Railway, now in rapid 
course of completion. The map, as 
it appears to us, decides the 
question. London we know is in- 
creasing in all directions, but the 
rate of increase is greater on the 
western side than any other; so 
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that Kensington Gardens are be- 
coming more and more a centre. 
The new buildings on the western 
suburb are, it is true, less dense 
than more cityways, but so much 
the better for the proposed site. 
As the case stands, two fifths of the 
map lie beyond the spot indicated, 
and this space is an increasing 
quantity. But the great recom- 
mendation of the situation is, 
that it would place the largest 
amount of open and secured space 
attainable in or near the metropolis, 
between the gallery and the vast 
cloud of smoke which ever over- 
hangs London proper. 

We are told that the additional 
ground necessary for the erection 
of a new National Gallery on the 


present site cannot be had for 
two years. It will therefore take 
that amount of time before we 


can even make a beginning to the 
erection of this edifice, which is to 
be worthy of the country. But 
how much longer will it be before 
this new edifice is ready for the 
reception of the pictures? This is 
a point worth consideration. First, 
we have to wait two years for even 
a beginning, and then to contem- 
plate a most indefinite future, and 
during which the national pictures 
will have to be moved somewhere ; 
but where we are not told ; and then, 
of course, to be removed back again 
when that good, but seemingly 
somewhat remote time coming, 
shall have actually arrived, and this 
great work of reconstruction be 
finally accomplished. 

But what is to become of the 
Royal Academy? It seems that 
this body has had notice to quit. 
Mr. Cowper informs the House 
‘that the Academy has been told 
that they must vacate that por- 
tion of the National Gallery which 
had hitherto been occupied by them, 
and they were prepared to leave 
as soon as they could find pro- 
per accommodation elsewhere ;’ and 
this doomed body, it would appear, 
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had not one friend to say a word in 
its behalf. Now we owe no special 
courtesy or favour of any kind to 
the Roy: al Academy, but, regarding 
its comparative claims to. public 
consideration from our perfectly 
impartial point of view, we see in 
it, in reference to the National 
Gallery, but a different means to- 
wards the same end—namely, the 
promotion of art and the elevation 
of the public taste. We confess, 
therefore, that we cannot compre- 
hend the consistency of those who 
would, in the interests of art, raise 
the one institution to the highest 
place of honour which the metro- 
polis can afford, while they would 
thrust the other into some back 
street, or out upon the world, 
utterly regardless of the amount 
of inconvenience and injury which 
the process may inflict; and this 
inconsistency, in our view, is all 
the more glaring from the fact— 
sufficiently notorious—that, while 
the works of the old masters, judged 
by marketable value, have for some 
years been falling in public esti- 
mation, the works of our modern 
painters have been rising enor- 
mously. Then it must be admitted, 
whatever may be thought of the 
Academy in other respects, its an- 
nual exhibition is highly popular ; 
in short, it has become quite a 
national institution. The public 
convenience, therefore, as well as 
that of the artistic profession, is 
concerned in this matter; and it 
is reasonable to inquire how the 
course now seemingly entered upon 
is likely to affect this great function 
of the annual exhibition ?—to say 
nothing of the Academy’s schools 
and evening lectures. Any course 
of action which should be detri- 
mental to the Exhibition—and the 
present course can hardly prove 
otherwise—must prove prejudicial 
to the public enjoyment, as well as 
inconvenient and injurious to the 
Aci ademy,. Now, what we contend 


for is, that all this inconvenience as 
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well as injury may be avoided by 
determining on Kensington Gardens 
as the site for the new gallery, 
and making over, on equitable con- 
ditions, the whole of the present 
building to the Royal Academy. 
Until the new gallery should be 
ready for their reception, the pic- 
tures might remain where they are ; 
and thus there would be but one 
moving. To the Academy might 
be left, on its own resources, the 
task and responsibility of improving 
the building and adapting it to the 
increased dignity and importance 
the body would have thus acquired. 
Unlike the National Gallery, with 
the Academy a central situation is 
a necessity, and a better one for its 
purpose than Trafalgar Square— 
the smoke notwithstanding—could 
not be found. 

A word here about Burlington 
House. As has been before ob- 
served, its condemnation, as a site 
for the future National Gallery, is 
not to be regretted. The project 
vas a half measure, and could not 
have satisfied any of the great re- 
quirements of the case. Burling- 
ton House itself is justly admired 
as an example of Italian classic 
architecture, and it would be, in 
the absence of some great necessity, 
an actof Vandalism to pull it down; 
but it does not rise to the dignity 
of a great gallery of art, for which 
it was not designed, and is inca- 
pable of successful application. For 
any semi-social purpose of high 
character, such as that to which it 
is now partially devoted, it is 
admirably suited. Why then not 
make Burlington House over en- 
tirely to science? Surely when 
it is remembered what it has 
done for modern civilisation, so 


small a boon on the part of 
the state to science could not 
be considered too much. In this 


case no material alteration of the 
building would be necessary. All 
that would be required on the 
Piccadilly side, would be the sub- 
F2 
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stitution of an open screen for the 
present high wall. Any additional 
buildings which might be needed 
for that juxtaposition of the socie- 
ties, which we are told has been long 
desired, could be erected at the rear. 
While on the subject of public con- 
venience, we hope this suggestion 
will not be considered out of place. 
for 


Ill. — Now the economic 
view of the question. A great 


change has come over the spirit of 
the age since the days of the good 
Lord Carlisle, when ‘the rare cir- 
cumstance of only one ornamental 
front’ was thought a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the present site. 
But those were days of an excru- 
ciating economy: now we seem in 
danger of rushing into the oppo- 
site extreme. Not that we would 
grudge any sum from the public 
purse that should justly be deemed 
necessary to the occasion, and for 
the due honour of our favourite 
institution. But any lavish ex- 
penditure beyond the requirements 
of the case in this instance is worse 
than extravagance: it is bad taste. 
Not long ago a great authority on 
architectural questions in the 
House, told his hearers that we 
were entering upon a course of ex- 
penditure in this matter of the 
National Gallery, which would 
probably reach a million sterling 
before we had done with it, and the 
announcement caused no apparent 
emotion—even the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer remained unmoved. 
Perhaps it was that the right 
honourable gentleman was struck 
dumb with amazement—an infir- 
mity not very common in our pre- 
sent gifted Chancellor, and therefore 
all the more remarkable. But ona 
more recent occasion, it is but fair 
to acknowledge, the old official in- 
stinct of this high functionary 
seemed more on the alert. On 
some one proposing that the baths 
and wash-houses in the rear of the 
present building should be pur- 
chased by the Government on 
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account of the great injury they 
were calculated to do the pictures, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
strenuously protested against the 
notion that the Government was 
therefore to be at the cost of their 
removal; though it did not appear 
very clear in what other way the 
nuisance was to be got rid of. But 
this only gives an inkling of the 
entanglements in which we are 
becoming involved in this matter. 
As the case stands, a grant of 
100,000/. has been sanctioned by 
Parliament for the purchase of that 
portion of the ground behind the 
National Gallery now occupied by 
the workhouse and schools, and 
also five houses near St. Martin’s 
Lane, an operation which, we are 
told, will require two years! This 
is the beginning, and a very pretty 
prospect it opens to us. 100,000/. 
for only a portion of the additional 
ground which will be required for 
the new building that is to be 
worthy of the country—when we 
get it. But what about the 
barracks ? Are the barracks, as 
well as the baths and wash-houses, 
to remain? Impossible! Barracks 
in close approximation with, and 
almost touching, the new gallery 
would never do. Sothe barracks must 
be removed ; and what an amount of 
cost will not that involve ? But this 
is not all. It is not. until we come 
to deal with the western flank of the 
building that the chief difficulties 
of the site will be found to present 
themselves. Here very large clear- 
ances will be absolutely necessary, 
and consequent expense incurred, 
if any approach to high architec- 
tural effect is to be obtained. So 
then, when, by the time all this is 
done, and done it must be, if the 
whole scheme of this grand new 
gallery is not to be a wretched 
bungle, a very considerable portion 
of the estimated million will have 
been expended upon the site alone. 
Now all this lavish outlay can be 
saved, not only without detriment 
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to the institution for which it pro- 
fesses to be necessary, but we con- 
tend with positive advantage to it. 

IV.—Architectural Effect.—It will 
not be necessary to dwell long on 
this branch of our argument, for if, 


as we think we have show n, the 
pictures are deteriorating ‘from 


causes incident to their present 
locality, that ought to be an all- 
sufficient reason for their removal. 
Still, something is to be said on the 
architectural view of the question. 
We have heard much about the com- 
manding nature of the present site. 
Let us, however, see what our pam- 
phlet! says on this point : 


We should [says the writer] at the outset 
guard against exagge ration upon this point 
of architectural situation, lest in attaching 
too much value to it, we overlook or strain 
the more important consideration of its spe- 
cial fitness for a National Gallery of pictures, 
In point of natural situation, the present 
is no doubt a commanding site for a public 
building; but, as we see it, and as in all 
human probability it will remain, the praise 
bestowed on it in the Report,? must 
be taken with considerable qualification. 
In classie architecture, every one knows 
that some regard to symmetry is essential, 
not only in the principal building itself, 
but also its accessories, and such objects in 
its immediate vicinity as come within the 
range of the eye at one glance. Without 
some observance of this principle in the 
design, and such concurrence of facts in the 
site, the architect may succeed in his de- 
tuils; he may even succeed in producing a 
perfect building; but he will fail in attain- 
ing a satisfactory general effect. Could we 
here mark out and design anew; could we 
hope to have all the parts in concurrence 
with the whole; could we arrange the 
structures on either side so as to agree with 
and support the principal building; could 
‘we see erected a crescent in the front, which 
the form of the ground so naturally sug- 
gests, opening in the centre with a noble 
avenue to Whitehall and the public offices, 
and terminating with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Westminster Abbey, and present- 
ing an unobstructed view both ways ; then, 
indeed, the north side of Trafalgar Square 
would be a commanding site for a first-class 
public building, although it might not be 
exactly suited to a National Gallery. But 
when we see a state of things almost the 


1 Letter to Lord John Russell, 1850. 
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very reverse of this ; when instead of this 
general concurrence towards one grand re- 
sult, we find scarcely two objects in unison; 
when we see a church—a fine building cer- 
tainly—with its bold portico and tall steeple 
on one flank, unbalanced on the other side 
by any object of similar proportions; when 
we see the two sides of the so-called square 
not only dissimilar in design, but not even 
parallel with each other; when instead of 
the crescent in front, we have as irregular 
a line of buildings as chance and caprice 
could suggest, —the street opening, not in 
centre, but glancing off obliquely, or as the 
engineers say, ‘ skew ways,’ and so pursuing 
its eccentric course; when instead of the 
uninterrupted view, we have a tall column 
in front, not as an auxiliary to the principal 
building, but almost avowedly for the oppo- 
site purpose; and lastly, two equestrian 
statues placed as if to add to the general 
disorder, and make ‘confusion worse con- 
founded.’ With defects so glaring, it is 
surely too much to assert that this site ‘is 
perhaps without a parallel in Europe.’ 


But how with regard to the 
special fitness of the situation for 
a National Gallery of art? We 
are told that the new gallery 
should be a building ‘worthy of 
the country.’ Have those who use 
this vague language well con- 
sidered what they really mean? 
What style of building would, 
their opinion, realise this descrip- 
tion? Is it to be one of those 
stupendous structures which have 
lately become so much the fashion 
among us? Is architectural effect 
to be obtained by ascending as 
near as possible to the clouds P— 
though, in one sense, that might 
not be very far to go. But what we 
want to know is, whether loftiness 
of elevation is included in this idea 
of a building worthy of the country ? 
Because if so, there is one point 
which requires consideration. Mr. 
Cowper informs the House ‘that 
all were agreed that top lighting 
was absolutely necessary ‘in picture 
galleries, for the proper lighting of 
the pictures, and that the Govern* 
ment would require that top light- 
ing should be amply provided for 


2 Report of Committee in 1848. 
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in the new building.” But how 
are people to get there? Is it in- 
tended to raise the public by means 
of a lift? or are all, including in- 
valids and elderly people, to toil 
their way to the galleries, up several 
flights of stairs? This is a point 
which we humbly submit should be 
considered in time. But it may be 
that the idea of a lofty building is 
not entertained by our leaders of 
taste in this matter ; that the notion 
is, rather, that it should be of a 
highly enriched style of architec- 
ture. Well, if that be so, then we 
shall have Mr. Merivale down upon 
us. Let us see what he says upon 
the unsuitableness of such a style 
to our London atmosphere : 

Delicacy of detail [he observes] is wholly 
unsuited to our condition—not more or less, 
but wholly; because, in a few years, it 
must unavoidably become (unless in some 
exceptional situations), not more or less 
obscure, but simply invisible. This is 
really no matter of opinion; it is a mere 
matter of fact, of which every one must 
have satisfied himself with the slightest ex- 
penditure of observation, and yet we go 
on, year by year erecting pretty crotchets, 
towards which thousands are thrown away, 
in carving stone into marvels of fretwork. 
Such erections can but serve to fill the 
pockets and feed the self-opinion of clever 
embellishers, and to please the eye of the 
passer-by for three or four seasons; then 
to disappear in the blackness of Erebus. 


Again, Mr. 
this ‘point : 


Merivale warns us on 


Let us not deceive ourselves [he says] 
—this is not a case for temperance, but for 
total abstinence. However reluctantly, we 
must make our rule absolute against 
profuse ornamentation. 


Another point claims considera- 
tion in this matter. Ifit be a canon 
in architecture, as we believe will 
be generally admitted, that a build- 
ing should bear some exterior im- 
press of its designation and purpose, 
then a great galler ‘y should have a 
corresponding length of front. The 
length here, all that the site admits 
of, is no more than four hundred 
feet, that is just a hundred feet less 
than the Pinacothek at Munich. 
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Now, as has been observed in the 
pamphlet before alluded to— 


Without attempting to vie with a Louvre, 
with its magnificent stretch of a quarter of 
amile, sure ly itis not too much for England 
to aim at having as good a national gallery 
as that of a second-rate continental state ; 
and yet this moderate ambition the site so 
pertinaciously adhered to forbids us to 
satisfy. 


But it is not until we turn its 
flanks, that the more glaring defects 
of this site become apparent. Even 
with an amount of clearance to all 
seeming utterly unattainable, no 
artist, we venture to say, who will 
be at the trouble to attentively 
examine the situation, can form a 
rational hope of obtaining, in a 
lateral view, a satisfactory archi- 
tectural result. 

It would appear, then, that in 
this grand building which we are 
promised, we are not to look for its 
success in great height, nor in great 
length, nor richness of ornamenta- 
tion, nor in its lateral aspect. In 
what, then, will consist its impos- 


ing and attractive features? We 
agree with Mr. Merivale in his 


preference of breadth and sim- 
plicity, as more suited to our 
smoky atmosphere, and as belong- 
ing to a higher order of taste ; but 
we don’t like to see our favourite 
institution overshadowed by a 
monster hotel, or by monstrosities 
of any kind; and are, therefore, for 
moving it away from such ungenial 
neighbourhood, to where it would 
have space, security, and repose, 
together with an incomparably finer 
architectural position. 

For such a building there cannot 
be a more desirable site than the 
one in Kensington Gardens, now 
proposed. It is preferable to that 
on which the Palace itself stands. 
It is more shut in, and screened 
from all external influences of 
prejudicial kind, and the gallery 
placed here -would be seen, par- 
ticularly in its south-western aspect, 
to much greater advantage, while 
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distant views of its architectural 
effect would not be less favourable, 
obtained as they would be, through 
long vistas of noble trees. Visi- 
tors arriving in carriages, or by the 
public conveyances, w vould have to 
walk about as far as they have now 
to do at Hampton Court, a dis- 
tance of which no one complains ; 
while the comparative exemption 
from dust, which the short remove 
from public roads would secure, 
would be of great advantage to the 
Gallery. In short, a more eligible 
site for the required pur pose, in all 
respects, it is difficult to imagine. 
The plan of the building itself 
does not necessarily come within 
the scope of our present argument ; 
still a few general observations on 
the subject will not be irrelevant 
here. In the first place nothing to 
our apprehension can be more un- 
desirable than the notion which 
seems to find favour in some 
quarters, of a vast gallery of illimi- 
table extent, to be added to from 
time to time, as the national col- 
lection increased, suggesting as it 
does the vision of a huge fragment, 
which the youngest among us might 
not live to see finished. On the con- 
trary, we are for confining our views 
within more moderate and clearly 
defined bounds ; which while afiord- 
ing a large increase to our present 
collection, would admit of the shell 
of the building being finished at 
once ; that is after its design should 
have been duly considered and de- 
cided on, the building itself in its 
external aspect should be carried 
to completion with all practicable 
expedition. Take for example a 
building of 600 feet in length, and 
of proportionate depth—the scale 
proposed by Mr. Pennethorne in 
his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1853. This wouldbe a third 
longer than the entire frontage of 
the present gallery and Royal 
Academy together, and calculated 
to contain at least four times the 
quantity of works of art. Now 
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there could be no practical diffi- 
culty, the necessary funds being 
in hand, in completing such a 
building in all that concerned its 
outer aspect, in two years. With 
regard to the interior, it will be 
clear from what we have said, a 
large portion would at first be un- 
occupied, but all this could be 
so arranged as to admit of being 
brought into use as required, with- 
out the deformity of unfinished 
work obtruding itself upon the 
public eye. 

Long ‘before the national collec- 
should have reached these estimated 
dimensions, it would be time to 
weed it. Itis to be remembered, 
too, that our National Gallery is 
not the only one which has now to 
be supported by public grants— 
that Edinburgh and Dublin have 
their National Galleries ; and when 
it is considered the important part 
which some of the great northern 
towns have been lately taking in 
the cultivation of art, it may reasor= 
ably be expected that a desire for 
public picture galleries will extend 
to them also. It may be well, there- 
fore, at once to put limits to our 


ambition regarding our metropo- 
litan gallery. We are opposed, 
too, to all attempts at magnifi- 


cence in the case. Magnificence 
sits awkwardly upon the national 
character. A noble simplicity is 
much more consistent with its 
highest type, if the national cha- 
racter would but do itself justice, 
and be a little less prone to imitate 
foreign fashions in matters of taste. 
The building, though simple in de- 
sien, should however be well con- 
sidered in all its parts, and, as far 
as possible, a perfect work of art. 
The casket should be worthy of the 


jewels it contains—a beautiful thing 


in itself, which one could walk 
round and examine with pleasure 
on every side. 

V.—On this branch of our argu- 
ment we could say much, but the 
hmitation of our remaining space 
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warns us to be brief. The increase 
of effect upon the popular mind by 
the judicious use of external cir- 
cumstances in reference to such an 
institution as a National Gallery, 
involves a principle in art which 
we are anxious should receive due 
attention. The following passage 
in the pamphlet alluded “to at the 
commencement of this paper ex- 
presses our idea in this respect: 


To carry out truly and consistently the 
great object of a National Gallery, it is 
obviously desirable that the minds of those 
for whose benefit it as especially designed 
should, as far as possible, be impressed 
with a feeling of respect for the noble insti- 
tution to which it is their almost new-born 
privilege to have access. All extraneous 
zids should therefore be employed to pro- 
duce and confirm this becoming and salu- 
tary feeling; otherwise much of that im- 
pressive effect which the works properly 
seen is calculated to produce will be 
lost; nay, even the risk incurred that we 
lower art more than we elevate the public 
taste. In a word, we should employ art 
to minister to art. Now, if this be so, it 
must be admitted that the vicinity of a 
great thoroughfare is not the place best 
suited to the high purposes of a National 
Gallery ; for, instead of that air of calm se- 
clusion which reigns round a temple dedi- 
eated to art, instead of objects mecting the 
eye as we approach, calculated to inspire 
feelings in unison with the religio loci, 
everything around subjects us to directly 
opposite influences. Now, what are the 
objects and ideas associated with the 
present site? We have in close proximity 
with it a church, a workhouse and a 
barrack ; club-houses and hotels ; shops of 
all descriptions and establishments of 
every kind, incident to what has been de- 
scribed as ‘this great centre of business.’ 
Above all, we have a tall column—not 
raised to Minerva, nor to the genius of 
Repose, or any other genius in the most 
remote degree connected with the peaceful 
arts—but to Nelson, our greatest fighting 
hero, whose last and proudest achievement 
actually gives name to the locality. With 
such confusion of ideas in the brain, and 
the roar of ‘the greatest tide of human 
existence’ sounding in the ear, the ordinary 
mind is absolutely incapable of so sudden 
a transition as is here required of it, and 
of all at once resuming that state of tran- 
quillity which is essential to the due 
appreciation and enjoyment of the highest 
order of art. Now, the site here recom- 
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mended in Kensington Gardens possesses 


all the requisites in which Trafalgar 
Square, for the object in view, is hopelessly 
defective. 


Next to the due preservation of 
the pictures, we have ever re- 
garded this question of the removal 
of the National Gallery to Kensing- 
ton Gardens, chiefly in the interest 
of the so called working classes, 
believing as we did that, as a rule, 
these classes seek sights of this 
description as a means of holiday 
relaxation, and leave their homes 
on such occasions quite as much 
in quest of fresh air and change of 
scene, as to see pictures and the 
like. In placing then the gallery 
at a little distance from the crowded 
streets, and where it might be ap- 
proached by and seen in beautiful 
grounds, we would, we felt assured, 
be adding greatly to the people’s 
enjoyment and recreation. We are 
happy, therefore, to find our views 
in this respect sanctioned by the 
evidence of a witness whose au- 
thority on such a point will be 
generally admitted: we allude to 
the late Mr. Thomas Cubitt ; than 
whom, perhaps, no one in the 
metropolis employed so great a 
number of hands, from the skilled 
artisan to the humble labourer. 
To a question as to the habits of 
the working classes in the matter 
under inquiry, Mr. Cubitt, before 
the Select Committee of 1853, made 
the following answer:—‘I think 
men do not like to go from their 
work to see these sights. They 
usually clean themselves and make 
a little preparation, and I think 
that going a mile or two to a place 
where there is a more cheerful 
look-out for them, and which is in 
a better vicinity, is more likely to 
be attractive, and that they would 
be likely to go oftener to the 
National Gallery in such a place, 
than in its present site.’ 

There is one _ point 
which we cannot refrain 


more 
from 
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noticing. No cause, perhaps, has 
had more influence on public opinion 
in this matter than a certain tra- 
ditionary speech, in which the late 
Sir Robert Peel is understood to 
have designated the north side of 
Trafalgar Square, as ‘the finest site 
in Europe;’ and many worthy 
people fully believe that in holding 
to this spot for our new National 
Gallery, they are but adhering 
to the recommendation of that 
eminent statesman. Now, in turn- 
ing over the leaves of Colonel 
Rawdon’s pamphlet, before referred 
to, we were much struck by a 
passage which bears upon this point, 
and which, we doubt not, will also 
fix the reader’s attention. Address- 
ing the trustees of the National 
Gallery, Colonel Rawdon proceeds 
as follows:—‘ We hope that you 
will state, as I can, that your late 
esteemed colleague, and our much 


lamented statesman, Sir Robert 
Peel, foresaw the danger, and 
advised withdrawal. Well do I 


recollect, not many weeks before his 
death, his expressing to me in con- 
versation the great apprehension he 
entertained for the safety of these 
(the national) pictures, and how 
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anxious he was that they should be 
removed to Kensington.’ 

In conclusion, our argument 
in favour of the removal of the 
National Gallery to Kensington 
Gardens may, to borrow the 
pithy language of Lord Seymour’s 
Commission, be summed up as 
follows :—‘ The adjoining gardens 
would not only add beauty to 
the building, but also increase the 
attractions of the gallery; and 
further, the dryness of the soil, and 
comparative freedom from smoke, 
would favour the preservation of the 
pictures; while the distance from 
the more crowded districts of the 
metropolis would be less felt on 
account of the beauty of the ap- 
proaches.’ 

We trust we have now made out 
our case, and may, with reasonable 
confidence in its strength, appeal 
from the late decision in this 
matter, to an intelligent and un- 
biassed public opinion; and it is 
public opinion which after all, ac- 
cording to a high authority, carries 
off the final victory—a‘very com- 
fortable assurance, by the way, for 
those who hope to outlive the 
contest. 














































































































LEGEND 





By Earn 


EGENDS and mythical stories 
of various kinds have often in 
the progress of time gathered 
around the memories of remarkable 
men. But there is one curious fact 
respecting them, which has only of 
late years been, I might, perhaps, 
say discovered,—certainly, at least, 
acknowledged. They were for- 
merly thought to have proceeded, 
like any other falsehoods, from a 
deliberate purpose to deceive. Now, 
on the contrary, it seems to be ad- 
mitted by most persons that they 
spring up almost unconsciously, 
and in many cases with a full con- 
viction of their truth by those who 
first composed them. 

The explanation of this the later, 
and, as I should say, the sounder, 
view is to be found in the following 
train of thought which we may 
assume to have passed in the mind 
of the credulous fabulist. The 
thing must have been so and so; 
therefore the thing was so and so. 
Such a man was a great hero—of 
course then he was eight feet high. 
Such a man was very learned—of 
course then he had studied the 
Black Art. Such aman was a Saint 
—of course then we cannot be wrong 
in ascribing to him any virtue or 
any marvel. <A process of reason- 
ing like this in the darker ages has 
sufficed to transform Attila into a 
giant, Virgil intoamagician,and Ma- 
homet into what he certainly never 
claimed. to be, a worker of miracles. 
Thus does wonder crowd on won- 
der, each succeeding writer adding 
a new circumstance, until at last 
the true historical personage is ob- 
scured, and well nigh lost to sight 
in a cloud of legendary lore. 

On no period of history however 
have these legends settled more 
closely or in greater numbers than 
on the era of Charlemagne. That 
great Sovereign might well make a 
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powerful impression on the popular 
mind. His dominion was as exten- 
sive as that of Napoleon, and in- 
deed almost conterminous with it, 
while the duration of his reign was 
about three-fold. The excellence 
of his civil institutions enhanced 
the glory of his military exploits ; 
and he looms high above the 
series both of his predecessors and 
of his descendants. 

The life and character of Charle- 
magne have been described with 
full authority by Eginhard, an ac- 
complished man of letters, who 
knew him well, and who filled an 
office at his Court. This is in 
truth the only quite accurate and 
trustworthy record. But on the 
other hand, it is rather brief and 
summary, and might well appear 
to the next age incommensurate 
to the extent of his conquests and 
the lustre of his reign. In order to 
supply this popular craving there 
came forth in the eleventh century 
a fabulous history of Charlemagne, 
falsely ascribed to Turpin, who in 
the days of the great Emperor had 
been Archbishop of Rheims. To 
the same effect, but in divers forms, 
and in every variety of language, has 
started up a whole host of ballads 
and romances 

Eginhard—who by the way was 
not in truth Eginh: ard at all, for he 
always called himself and his con- 
temporaries always called him 
Kinhard or Einhardus—tells us that 
Charlemagne gave orders to put in 
writing ‘ the barbaric and most an- 
cient poems in which the deeds and 
wars of the old Kings were sung.’ 
The object of the great Emperor was 
that these poems might be safely 
transmitted to posterity; and the 
encouragement which he thus af- 
forded to such compositions, was 
though unconsciously conducive to 
his own renown. Other poems in 
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celebration of himself sprung up 
within the next two centuries ; and 
although the great fame of Charle- 
magne might fairly rest on his au- 
thentic and admitted deeds; yet, 
certainly, in the eyes of our fore- 
fathers, and perhaps even in our 
own, his figure has seemed enor- 
mously enhanced and magnified 
when contemplated through the 
haze of fiction. 

On no point I think has that fic- 
tion been so rife as on the many 
legends relating to the twelve 
peers of Charlemagne, or, as they 
are sometimes called, his Paladins. 
But Charlemagne in real fact had 
no peers at all. The idea is quite 
imaginary. It appears to take its 
rise from the supposition that every 
man of might ought to be attended 
by certain followers of commen- 
surate renown ; and the gospel his- 
tory may perhaps have suggested 
the number twelve as_ especially 
solemn and sacred. Thus, in like 
manner, the Spaniards have an 
epic on Alexander the Great which 
dates from the thirteenth century, 
and which represents the Macedo- 
nian conqueror also as_ having 
around him his twelve peers.! 

As to the name of Paladin it has 
been like so many others elucidated 
by the skill and learning of Ducange. 
He shows from quotations that the 
d in the word is a later corruption 
of ¢, and that the original term was 
‘Palatin,’ not ‘ Paladin ;’ the s 
nification being ‘ one that belongs 
to the palace ; a chosen champion, 
or if you prefer it, a guardsman of 
the Sovereign. 

Charlemagne himself in some 
legends is raised to the stature of a 
giant. His life by the pseudo- 
Turpin declares that he was at least 
eight feet high. In other a 
he is exalted to the dignity of 

Saint. Such at all events was the 
idea entertained of him by Joan of 
Arc. She said to Charles VIL, 


sig- 


1 This is the Alerandro of Juan Lorenzo Segura, a poem of above 


See Mr. Ticknor’s Histor yp hg i. p. 54. 
? Eginhard, Opera, vol. i. p. 
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at Chinon :—‘I tell you, gentle Dau- 
phin, that God has pity on you, your 
realm, and your people, for St. Louis 
and St. Charlemagne are on their 
knees before him, and offer suppli- 
sations for you.’ 

But the event of this reign in 
which all the poetry, all the legends, 
all the pseudo-histories, may be 
said to culminate is the retreat of 
the French from Spain, attended 
by the rout of Roncesvalles and the 
fall of Roland. The real facts are 
to be gathered from two passages 
of Eginhard; the one in his Life 
of Charlemagne, and the other in 
his Annals under the date 778. It 
appears then that Charlemagne 
being invited to Spain by Ibn 
Ar aby, one of his Moorish allies, 
marched over the Pyrenees, took 
Pamplona, and advanced to the 
Ebro, under the walls of Saragoza. 
There he received hostages in token 
of submission from several of the 
Saracen princes, and so far had 
been successful in his object. But 
on his march homewards his rear- 
guard was assailed and put to the 
sword in one of the Pyrenean 
passes by an armed body of Spa- 
nish Basques. ‘ In which conflict,’ 
adds Eginhard, ‘there fell with 
very many others, Anselm, Count 
of the Palace, and Roland, Preefect 
of the Marches of Brittany.’ 2 J 
may remark that the name of Ro- 
land is here given in the truly bar- 
baric form of Hruodlandus. Much 
more important is the note here ap- 
pended by M. Teulet, the latest and 
best editor of Eginhard. ‘This 
passage,’ he says, ‘is the only one 
among the early historians in which 
any mention is made of the famous 
Roland who plays so great a part 
in all the Carlovingian romances.’ 

On this scanty groundwork then 
has arisen, as I may term it, an air- 
built and fantastic castle. In the 
first place Roland is made the 
nephew Charlemagne—a rela- 


ten thousand lines. 
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tionship which would certainly not 
be unnoticed by Eginhard if it had 
been real. Next he is invested with 
the trusty sword of Durandal, with 
which he not only demolishes his 
enemies, but on one occasion when 
pursuing the Moslem cleaves a pass 
through the Pyrenees which towers 
above le Cirque de Gavarni, and is 
still called Ja bréche de Roland. 
Moreover he had a horn scarcely 
less tremendous, which he sounded 
in the rout of Roncesvalles to ap- 
prise Charlemagne of his danger, 
and which was heard by the Em- 
peror at a wonderful distance. Fur- 
ther still the romancers are so 
obliging as to provide him with a 
bride, the Lady Alda, who remains 
at Paris, and is awaiting his return 
from Spain. 

As it appears to me, there is here 

a striking similarity between the 
Roland of France and the William 
Wallace of Scotland. The exploits 
of both are unrecorded in the meagre 
chroniclesof the time. Theseexploits 
live only in tradition and in song. 
But taken as a whole they have, in 
my judgment, a just claim to be 
believed. All that tradition has 
done is to confound the dates and 
exaggerate the circumstances. We 
may be sure that so great and so 
general a fame could not in either 
vase have arisen had not the living 
hero impressed his image on the 
public mind. I should therefore 
entirely agree with Sismondi, who 
in the second volume of the history 
of France contends, that although 
Roland may not have been pre- 
eminent at Roncesvalles, he must 
have performed achievements and 
acquired renown in former yeas, 
when warring against the Saracens 
of Spain. 

Many other characters of Ronces- 
valles, though familiar to the min- 
strel, are wholly unknown to the 
historian, Such are Oliver and 
other Paladins in the French ro- 
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mances. Such are Durandarte and 
Calaynos in the Spanish ballads. 
But above all in frequency of men- 
tion stands Ganelon, the arch- 
traitor, who misled Roland in the 
mountain passes and caused the 
‘dolorous rout.’ M. Génin,a high 
authority on the Carlovingian pe- 
riod, has discussed the subject of 
this name,' conceiving it to be de- 
rived from an Archbishop of Sens, 
also called Ganelon, who in 859 was 
guilty of gross ingratitude to his 
Sovereign and benefactor Charles 
the Bald. This seems to me a 
wholly unfounded idea. The in- 
gratitude of Archbishop Ganelon 
did not lead to any such striking or 
fatal action as would at all impress 
itself on the popular imagination ; 
and moreover it appears that the 
Emperor and the prelate were re- 
conciled together before the close 
of the same year. Nor is the sacer- 
dotal character preserved in the 
legendary Ganelon, as one would 
expect it to be if an Archbishop 
had been in truth its prototype. 

I consider it therefore very far 
more probable that Ganelon may 
have been the real appellation of 
the treacherous chief of the Navar- 
rese or Spanish Basques who as- 
sailed the rear-guard of Charle- 
magne. Nor does it seem to me 
at all surprising that Eginhard in 
his very summary account of the 
transaction, and omitting even the 
name of Roncesvalles, should omit 
also the name of any leader on the 
enemy’s side. 

Be this as it may, however, there 
is no doubt that within two centu- 
ries and a half from the death of 
Charlemagne the songs and ballads 
founded on the tragical tale of Ron- 
cesvalles had grown popular in 
France. One proof of this—con- 
nected also with the history of Eng- 
land—is given by Robert Wace in 
his Roman de Rou. He tells us 
that as the Normans of William the 





? Chanson de Roland, Introduction, p. xxv. 
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Conqueror marched onwards to the 
battle of Hastings they had in their 
front ranks a valiant minstrel who 
from his deeds of arms was sur- 
named T'aillefer, ‘ the hewer of iron.’ 
Taillefer then in the front ranks 
went singing, as the old French 
rhymes declare it— 
De Carlemaigne et de Rolant, 
Et dOlivier et des vassaus, 
Qui morurent en Rainsceyaux. 
Or, 
Of Charlemagne and of Roland, 
And of Oliver and the vassals, 
Who died in Roncevaux.' 

Nor were the ballads of Ronce- 
vaux less in vogue among the 
Spaniards. Of this I may give a 
striking example, though of a later 
period, derived from the very mas- 
terpiece of Spanish genius. 

There is a passage in the second 
part of Don Quixote,? where the 
knight of La Mancha and his 
squire repair to Toboso in quest of 
the peerless Dulcinea. There— 

a country labourer passed them going out 
before daybreak to plough, and as he came 
along he was singing the old ballad which 
says— 

Ill ye fared ye Frenchmen 

In the chace of Ronceval. 

‘Let me die, said Don Quixote, hearing 
the ballad, ‘if we have any good success 
to-night; dost thou hear what the peasant 
sings, Sancho?’ 

The ballad thus quoted by 
Cervantes as sung by a clown in 
La Mancha, is given by him (so far 
as regards the opening lines), with 
some slight verbal differences from 
its printed form in the Romancero— 
differences which, arising, as of 
course, from traditionary recitation, 
are of no particular account. It 
has been rendered into English 
verse by Mr. Lockhart, under the 
title of ‘The Admiral Guarinos.’ 
And here I cannot but pause for a 
moment to commemorate the ad- 
mirable spirit and brilliancy with 
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which Mr. Lockhart has translated 
—or rather in many cases not ex- 
actly translated but rather para- 
phrased and new-formed — these 
ancient Spanish ballads. My own 
warmth of feeling may indeed mis- 
lead me when I mention a friend of 
great intimacy and of cherished 
memory, now passed away. But I 
would desire you to consider how 
strong on this point is the testimony 
of an American gentleman, Mr. 
Ticknor. In his excellent book— 
The History of Spanish Literature 
—Mr. Ticknor observes of these 
translations of Lockhart, that in 
his judgment they form ‘a work of 
genius beyond any of the sort 
known to me in any language.’ 

If indeed I may be permitted to 
adduce a single instance in proof of 
this great superiority I shall be 
content with one, the concluding 
stanza of this very ballad on the 
Admiral Guarinos. It relates how 
Guarinos—not a Moslem as you 
might imagine from his title, but 
one of Charlemagne’s captains, and 
made a prisoner at Roncesvalles— 
after seven years’ durance being by 
a fortunate accident mounted once 
more on his favourite war-horse, 
and grasping once more his ancient 
lance, makes his way from Spain. 
I will give you first a translation 
as literal as I can make it of the 
Spanish lines, and next Mr. Lock- 
hart’s version, 

Here is a literal translation of 
the concluding Spanish lines : 

The Moors who looked upon this 

All with one accord sought to slay him; 

But Guarinos, as became a brave man, 

Began forthwith to fight 

With the Moors, who were so many 

That they might have darkened the sun. 

In such guise then did he fight 

That he was able to set himself free, 

And to reach once again his own land, 

His native soil of France. 

Great honour there they showed him, 

When they thus saw him return. 


? See Génin, Introduction a la Chanson de Roland, p. \xiv. 


2 Part ii. chap. ix. 


* History of Spanish Literature, vol. i. p. 115, ed. 1863. 
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How incomparably finer, how 
far more abounding in life and fire, 
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is the corresponding stanza of Mr. 
Lockhart : 


With that Guarinos, lance in rest, against the scoffer rode, 

Pierced at one thrust his envious breast, and down his turban trode. 
Now ride, now ride, Guarinos, nor lance nor rowel spare, 

Slay, slay, and gallop for thy life, the land of France lies there! 


But let me make myself clearly 
understood. While | think that 
the Spanish lines which close ‘the 
Admiral Guarinos’ are extremely 
poor and tame, I am far indeed 
from applying that character in 
general to the Spanish ballads, or 
other lyric pieces. On the contrary, 
many amongst them possess a 
natural charm, an inborn simplicity 
and grace, and sometimes also an 
exquisite tenderness which cannot 
be too highly praised, and which 
seem almost to defy the power of 
translation. As combining all these 
qualities I might mention, for in- 
stance, the little poem beginning 
‘En los tiempos que me vi,’ which 
is the original of Lockhart’s ‘ Valla- 
dolid,’ and one other, ‘ La nifia More- 
na,’ which is the original of ‘ Zara’s 
Ear-rings.’ In some of these cases, 
however, the Spanish poem is mar- 
red by later interpolations as Dep- 
ping considers them, or as I should 
rather say by an original defect in 
the couleur locale, as the French 
term it. Thus, in ‘ Zara’s Har- 
rings,’ the Moorish maiden speaks 


of herself attending Mass, a rite, 
of course, peculiar to the Chris- 
tians; and also of admiring the 
rich brocade of a Marquis, a title 
never known among her country- 
men. 

Excellent as are undoubtedly 
these translations by Lockhart, 
taken as a whole, there are yet some 
few cases in which they have been 
even surpassed. Thus there is 
another fine ballad derived from the 
age of Charlemagne, ‘ Lady Alda’s 
Dream,’ Lady Alda being the fabu- 
lous bride of the scarcely less fabu- 
lous Roland. Of this, Mr. Ticknor 
observes that in its English dress 
Lockhart must yield the palm to 
another most accomplished man 
who is still preserved to us ; I mean 
the former Governor of Canada, 
Sir Edmund Head. In this ballad 
Lady Alda being left at Paris with 
her train, has a dream of a falcon 
overpowered by an eagle. One of 
her damsels seeks to interpret this 
dream in an auspicious sense. But 
I will leave Sir Edmund Head to 
continue the tale : 


‘ Thou art the falcon, and thy knight is the eagle in his pride, 

As he comes in triumph from the wars, and pounces on his bride.’ 

The maidens laughed, but Alda sighed and gravely shook her head : 
‘Full rich,’ quoth she, ‘shall thy guerdon be, if thou the truth hast said.’ 
’Tis morn; her letters stained with blood the truth too plainly tell, 


But I have not yet done with the 
Admiral Guarinos. In the passage 
which I read to you from Don 
Quixote, you will observe how Cer- 
vantes makes his hero declare that 
he can expect no good fortune that 


How in the chase of Ronceval Sir Roland fought and fell. 


day, since it had begun by the 
singing of a ballad upon Ronces- 
valles. It appears then that the 


singing of a ballad upon Ronces- 
valles was deemed of ill augury 
among Spaniards. On the other 








1 The Lady Alda reappears in one at least of the Chansons de Geste, where she is 


mentioned as the sister of Sir Oliver: 


* Et si vient belle Aude, la soreur Olivier. 





Gui de Bourgogne, p. 39, ed. 1859. 
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hand, since, as I have lately shown 
you, the soldiers of William the 
Conqueror marched forward to the 
battle of Hastings singing another 
of these ballads upon Roncesvalles, 
we may conclude that it was 
deemed of good augury among 
Frenchmen. Is not this a strange 
fact P—I think not hitherto noticed. 
Here are the songs on the rout of 
Roncesvalles held to be of ill augury 
among the supposed descendants of 
the victors, and of good augury 
among the supposed descendants of 
the vanquished! Surely this is the 
very reverse of what on any pre- 
conceived idea we might expect 
to find. 

In English poetry we find the 
rout of Roncesvalles not unfre- 
quently mentioned. There is in 
the first book of Paradise Lost a 
reminiscence—no doubt high-toned 
and sonorous, but a little misty— 
in which Milton ranks not only the 
famous Roland, but the great 
Emperor himself among the slain: 
When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia. 


Coming to later times, we find a 
pathetic ballad by Matthew George 
Lewis, entitled ‘Durandarte and 
Belerma,’ for which he is only in 
some part indebted to the Spanish. 
It begins as follows : 

Sad and fearful is the story 
Of the Roncevalles fight ; 

On that fatal field of glory 
Perished many a gallant knight. 


Nor can you have forgotten the 
beautiful opening of that poem, one 
of the very finest of its class, which 
commemorates the death of the 
Black Prince at Bordeaux, and 
which Sir Walter Scott has inter- 
woven with the novel of Rob Roy. 


O for the voice of that wild horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
The dying hero’s call ; 


1 Inferno, canto xxxi. 


* Introduction to the Literature of Europe, vol. i. p 
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That told imperial Charlemagne 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall. 

Pass we to Italian. Dante has 
a& passage very similar to Milton’s, 
in which he refers to ‘ the dolorous 
rout,’ la dolorosa votta, and to the 
sounding of the terrible horn.! It 
is remarkable that in the same 
place Dante calls the enterprise of 
Charlemagne ‘ the saintly deed,’ la 
santa gesta. A phrase derived, as 
I conceive, from a later period—-the 
crusades—when the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre suggested the idea 
of every conflict with the Moslem 
as a holy war. 

But in Italy the legends of 
Charlemagne did not merely, as in 
England, give rise to some passing 
allusion or to some imitative song. 
On the contrary they produced two 
greatepic poems, the epicof Boyardo 
and the epic of Ariosto, both having 
for their hero the brave Roland, or 
as the Italians call him, Orlando. 

The poem of Boyardo, founded 
on an imaginary siege of Paris by 
the. Saracens, is now very little 
read, at least beyond his own 
country. But the few among us 
who are qualified to judge, have 
judged him very favourably. Thus 
speaks Mr. Hallam: 

The Orlando Innamorato of Boyardo has 
hitherto not received that share of renown 
which seems to be its due, overpowered by 
the splendour of Ariosto’s poem.* 

Ariosto’s poem has indeed cast 
into the shade nearly all other 
poems of romantic fiction on his side 
the Alps. So much was it read and 
relished by the Italians as to reflect 
a share of its own popularity on the 
older Carlovingian legends, out of 
which it sprung. 

This Italian appreciation, from 
whatever cause arising, of the Car- 
lovingian legends, may be proved 
by some slight but significant ex- 
amples. Thus is it not curious that 


. 313. 



















































































































































































































































the common Italian word which 
means ‘to deceive,’ ingannare, is 
held to be derived from the name 
of Ganelon, or shortly, Gan, the 
arch-traitor at Roncevalles ? 

Thus, again, many a wayfarer on 
the old and beautiful post- road— 
seldom, I fear, to be re-travelled— 
from Florence to Rome, by way of 
Terni, may have noticed to his left, 
perched on one of the summits of 
the Apennines, the decaying town 
of Spello. One of its gates bears, 
it seems, a piece of medizval sculp- 
ture, with an inscription in honour 
of Orlando. They are marked by 
the grossness of a less cultivated 
age; and I cannot fully explain 
them. It may suffice for my pur- 
pose to say that they are intended 
to commemorate the hero’s gigantic 
size and warlike prowess.! 

In France, the poems belonging 
to the Carlovingian cycle are very 
numerous, and some of considerable 
length. They were called Chansons 
de Geste, an old French word derived 
from the Latin Gesta, so that the 
meaning is: ‘Songs of heroic deeds.’ 
One of the chief of these is the 
Chanson de Roland, having for its 
author Turold or Théroulde, and 
for its date, as is probable, the 
eleventh century. The last and 
best edition of it was in the year 
1851, by M. Génin, who prefixed an 
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ably written and interesting intro- 
duction, to which in my “present 
essay I am much beholden 

M. Génin, in the true spirit of a 
commentator, ascribes grea at poetical 
merit and beauty to the work which 
he has edited. Such is also the 
opinion of a gentleman in this 
country, Mr. Ludlow, who in 1865 
published two volumes of the Popu- 
lar Epics of the Middle Ages. Mr. 
Ludlow there s says that he considers 
the Song of Roland ‘the master- 
piece of French epic poetry.”? For 
my own part, I cannot concur in 
these praises. So far as I have 


‘read in the Song of Roland, 1 have 


found it very tiresome 1 eading, and 
discovered no trace of poetical beau- 
ties. Its value, as it seems to me, 
is as illustrating the temper and 
the manners of the time; and of 
these I shall now proceed to offer 
one or two examples. 

In the fifth book of the Chanson 
de Roland is an account of the final 
conflict under the walls of Saragoza. 
We find the ‘ Amiralz’ or Emir be- 
fore it commences invoking his false 


gods, calling in one breath upon 
Apollo and Mahomet, and vowing 


to each an image in fine gold. And 
after the city is taken the poet con- 
tinues in a passage which may 
serve to show the idea of liberty of 
conscience as current in that age : 


The Emperor has Saragoza taken ; 

A thousand Frenchmen search through the city, 
Its synagogues, and its Mahoundries ( Makumeries) ; 
Holding mallets of iron and hatchets, 

They break the images and the idols. 

The Bishops meanwhile bless the waters, 

And lead the pagans to the baptistery. 

If any one should gainsay great Charles, 

He is hanged, or burned, or slain. 

More than one hundred thousand are baptized 
And made good Christians; all but the Queen— 
She is led away a captive to fair France, 


disposed to follow a good old Orien- 
tal precedent. 


That she may be converted by love. 


The authors of these poems were 


W hen in the East 


one of the Arabian Nights or some 
other tale of wonder is recited, it is 
usual for the reciter to stop short 


1 They are described at Jength by 3 M. Génin, Chanson de Roland, Introduction, p. xxi. 


2 See vol. i. p. 363. 
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at the most interesting period, and 
declare that he will not finish the 
story unless a piece of money be 
put down by every person present. 
Just so in these Chansons de Geste. 
Thus in Huow there 





is a pause after five thousand lines, 
when Huon is just about to encoun- 
ter the giant in his castle, and the 
minstrel says—I will translate the 
lines : 







de Bordeaur, 











Oh mighty Seguors, I am sure you see full plain 
That it is near vespers, and that I am w eary. 


Let me then go and drink, for such is my desire. 







But do you return to-morrow, after dinner, 
And let me prey «ach of you to bring with him 
A maille (a halfpe nny) tied up ina fold of his shirt, 
For there is little liberality in these Poitevines ; 
Miserly and mean was he who first had them made, 
Or who first gave them to the courteous minstrel !! 





Poitevines, let me explain, are a 
very small French coin, so called 
because they were first coined in 
Poitou. Small as they were, how- 
ever, it was found worth while to 
counterfeit them, for we find in old 
French the word Poitevineur as ap- 
plied to the maker of false Poite- 


rines. 2 


But I come back to the minstrel 
in Huon de Bordeaux. It would 
seem that his hearers on the morrow 
had neglected to bring in their 
shirts the much desired mailles. 
Therefore after some five hundred 
lines of further recitation, the min- 
strel breaks forth again : 








Take you notice, so may God give me health, 
I will at once put an end to my song: 

I will excommunicate on my own authority, 
Also by the power of Auberon and his rank, 













All those who shall not open their purses and give to my wife !* 
L Auberon, 1 need not say, is the stantially the same as that in the 
. old French form of the German or romantic poem the Oberon of Wie- 
r the English Oberon. But I may land. But its recital is extremely 
f add that in the course of my read- rude and bold, and it seems still 
ing | have met with this name Au- more so when contrasted with the 
beron in the French form upon only masterpiece of the graceful Ger- 
two occasions, first in the legend of man. 
the fairies, and next in the pedigree One of its peculiarities is as to 
of the Earls of Carnarvon. the parentage of Oberon, which it 
The story in this Chanson de states at the outset in some lines as 
(este, Huon de Bordeaux, is sub- follows: 
Know ye that Auberon was son of Julius Cesar, 
Who reigned in Hungary, a savage land, 
Who held Austria also, and its inheritance. 
Moreover, he held court in Constantinople, 
And there built walls seven leagues in length, 
Which are standing at this very day. 
16 His son, then, was Auberon, the noble knight, 
18 Who was only three feet in his stature, 
rt 
























But was a fairy, as you ought to know. 





1 Huon de Bordeaux, p. 148, ed. 1860. 
? Roquefort, Glossaire de la Langue Romane (sub voce). 
* Huon de Bordeaux, p. 164. 
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A publication of these Chansons 
de Geste, under the name of Les 
Anciens Poéttes de la France, was 
begun in 1859, with the liberal 
patronage of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and under the able direction 
of M. Guessard. In 1859, and the 
subsequent year, there were five 
volumes of this’ series published 
belonging to the Carlovingian cycle. 
Several more have more recently 
appeared, and it is announced on the 
flyleaf that to complete that cycle 
no less than forty volumes in all 
will be required. [I hope, how- 
ever, that this only too liberal pro- 
mise may not be carried out. The 
few volumes already given to the 
world seem tome sufficient to satisfy 
even the most craving curiosity. 
There is little variety in the stories, 
and none at all in the style. The 
poetical beauties, if indeed any exist, 
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are at all events but thinly scat- 
tered; and the sole value of these 
works lies as I conceive in the 
glimpses which they now and then 
afford of the manners and feelings of 
the age of chivalry during which 
they were composed. 

Those glimpses are not very fa- 
vourable. The knights and Paladins, 
though properly held forth as fear- 
less, appear in at least an equal 
degree ferocious. Moderation in 
conquest, and mercy to the van- 
quished, are seldom to be ranked 
among their virtues. The prelates 
are represented not as ministers of 
the God of Peace, but rather as 
doughty champions, seeking to kill 
as many Saracens as possible. For 
example, we find in Gaufrey, 
French chief, Berart, address the 
Archbishop of Rheims as follows: 


‘Turpin, Sir Archbishop, be « knight to-day ; 
It is a trade in which you are already skilled. 
Let you and me try our might against the pagans !’ 


And Turpin made answer: 


‘So let it be, 


I shall read them a very dolorous psalm-book, 
One cannot every day be reading texts and versicle Ss ; 
Times come when one should strike with one’s trusty steel!’ 


So then Berart and the Archbishop rushing forward deal fierce blows 


upon the enemy : 


Of Saracens they made more than one hundred fall, 
Who will not stand up again either in March or in February.’ 


As to the ladies, I may cite also 
from Gaufrey the description of 


Flordespine, who is represented as 
a pattern princess : 


Her age was but fourteen years and a half: 

She knew well how to speak Latin, and she understood Romane ; 
She kiiew well how to play at tables (or draughts) and chess ; 
And as to the course of the stars and shining moon, 

She knew more than any woman living in this age.? 


The princesses were no credit to 
this excellent training. Not only 
did they on occasion bear arms and 
strike blows like the Bradamant of 
Ariosto, but they too frequently 
appear both treacherous and cruel. 
Thus, in Fierabras, one young lady 
dreading some evil machinations 
from her aged governess, lures her 

' Gau/frey, p. 196, ed. 1859. 


close to a palace window, and then 
makes a sign to her chamberlain 
behind, who flings the matron 
out of window into the sea where 
she is drowned. The same prin- 
cess, the beautiful Floripas, is after- 
wards consulted by her father, the 
Emir, as to the disposal of some 
French knights, his prisoners : 





2 Ibid. p. 55. 
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‘So tell me then, my daughter, what counsel you give me,’ 
‘Sir, said Floripas, ‘hearken to my words : 

Have their feet and their limbs cut off, 

And burn them in a fire outside the city.’ 

‘Daughter, said the Emir, ‘ you have spoken right well.’ ! 


These gentes pucelles cannot by 
any means be accused of carrying 
to excess their feelings of maiden 

“Ke. 
reserve. When Floripas becomes 
enamoured of Gui de Bourgogne, 


she does not scruple to ask his hand 
in marriage. Gui at first objects, 
saying, that he will take no wife 
except from the choice ef Charle- 
magne. But Floripas rejoins : 


I swear by Mahomet, that if you will not take me 
I will have you all hanged and waving in the wind, 


And. upon this Gui very naturally 
yields.” 

In view of this auspicious event 
we find that Floripas consents to 
adopt the Christian faith. We 
cannot say, however, that her ideas 
of female propriety are in conse- 
quence very much improved. She 


has to undergo a siege in one of her 
castles with the knights who were 
recently her father’s prisoners ; and 
although they have no fear that the 
donjon will be taken, they appre- 
hend a wearisome blockade. Upon 
this Floripas has an expedient for 
beguiling the time : 


I have with me five maidens of right noble birth, 


What can I say more? 


Let each knight take a paramour, 


Then so long as we are here, we shall lead a joyous life. 


This proposal finds great favour among the five knights : 


‘ Certes,’ answered Roland, ‘ you have spoken courtesy, 
Never yet saw I a maiden of such noble behaviour.’ * 


The devotion expressed in these 
Chansons de Geste is indeed of the 
most grovelling kind, and worthy 
of the darkest ages. It scarcely 
soars above the worship of the 
negro on the coast of Guinea for 
his fetish, adoring it when he is 
prosperous, and threatening, or 
even maltreating it when he thinks 


Ah, Mahomet! 


that it does not yield him due pro- 
tection. I will give two instances 
from this same poem of Fierabras, 
the one as applied to a Mahometan, 
and the other to a Christian prince. 
First, then, of the Emir with whom 
we have already made acquaintance 
as the father of Floripas. Being 
worsted in battle, he exclaims : 


Sir, how you have forgotten me! 


Ill love have you shown me this day. 

If ever I return in safety to Spain, 

You shall be so beaten in the ribs and sides 

That there is no man in the world but will pity you ; 
And I shall hold you more vile than any dead dog. 


Let us come next to the mighty Emperor Charlemagne himself : 


‘St. Mary, our Lady,’ said Charles of the haughty aspect, 
‘ Protect Oliver, so that he may not be killed or taken ; 
For, by my father’s sword, if he were slain, 

In no monastery of France nor yet of other lands 

Should priest or clerk be any more ordained: 

I would cast down both crucifix and altar!’ * 


1 Fierabras, pp. 67, 83. 
* Ibid. p. 118. 
passage, p. 69. 





* Ibid. p. 85. 


Nearly the same words are’ ascribed to Eloripas in an earlier 


* Sce these two passages in the Fierabras, pp. 175, 28. 
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Charlemagne himself appeal 
wholly t transtigured in these ( en 
sons de Geste. First he is repre- 
sented as in extreme old age. Thus 
in the opening passage of Huon de 
Bordeaux, he is made to say that he 
was a hundred years old at the 
birth of his eldest son Charlot, who 
is already grown up to manhood. 
Thus, again, in Doon de Mayence, 
we are told that Doon and Charle- 
magne were born on the same 
day,! ,! and yet Charlemagne surv as 
to be also the contemporary of 
grandson of Doon, no other a 
the traitor Ganelon. 


In conformity with the idea of 


‘Sir, so spoke Oliver, ‘ 
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decrepid age, the Chansons de Geste 
no longer hold forth Charlemagne 
as the wise and mighty Sovereion, 
such as he is shown both in the 
earlier fictions, and in authentic 
history. On the contrary, he is 
represented as feeble and fretful, 
timorous and wavering, and bearded 
even to his face by his bolder 
Paladins. There is among several 
others, one curious dialogue of this 
kind in Gui de Bourgogne, the scene 
being laid in Spain. The great 
Emperor is so nettled by a taunt 
from Roland, that he nearly, says 
the poet, struck him with his glove 
across the nose : 


you are much to blame, 


And I swear that I will not let seven d: ays = by 
Before I begin my march homewards to France 


‘By my head,’ quoth Roland, ‘I will do the same. 
Let us leave this old man, who is wholly besotted, 
And may a hundred thousand devils possess him!’ * 


The constant and it were 
systematic depreciation of Charle- 
magne in these later poems might 
Ww ell surprise us. Perhaps it is best 
explained by remembering how, 
since the time of Charlemagne, the 
great feudatories of the Crown had 
succeeded in depressing both his 
own descendants and the first Kings 
of the succeeding dynasty. A feeble 
monarch surrounded by powerful 
and overbearing vassals, might 
seem, at least to the dependents of 
the latter, the most eligible form of 
government. Hence it would be 
natural for them to suppose that in 
the time of the far-famed Emperor 
also a like system had prevailed. 
The poet makes Roland address to 
Charles the Great the same terms 
as the Comte de Vermandois may 
really have addressed to Charles 
the Simple. 

Besides the Chansons de Geste 
there exists a wholly separate class 
of poems relative to Charlemagne, 


as 


1 Doon de Mayence, p. 162. 


which is made known two us in some 
detail by M. Louis Moland in his 
Origines Littéraires de la France. 
These poems belong to the literature 
and were prompted by the spirit of 
the first crusades. Assuming a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land as 
amongst the highest of e: urthly 
duties, and taking for granted that 
the mighty C harlem: agne could not 
have neglected that sacred obliga- 

tion, they represent him as Visiting 
both C onstantinople and Jer usalem 
in company with his twelve peers. 

The principal a of this 
class, extending to nearly nine 
hundred lines, aoe from the 
twelfth century. There is a tran- 
script of it in the fifteenth, which is 
preserved at the British Museum, 
and which is illustrated with ad- 
mirable skill. It contains for ex- 
ample on the verso of one of the 
first folio pages, a superb miniature 
representing John Talbot, the first 
and famous Earl of Shre »wsbury, 








* Gui de Bourgogne, p. 
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who, on his knees, is supposed to 
present this very volume to Queen 
Margaret of Anjou.! 

It was from this transcript at the 
British Museum that the poem was 
published for the first time in 1836, 
by a French gentleman well known 
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in antiquarian literature, M. Fran- 
cisque Michel. Fully sufficient ex- 
tracts, however, will be found in 
the work of M. Moland. 

I will here translate the lines de- 
scribing what Charlemagne found 
in the Temple of Jerusalem, 


He entered a church of marble, richly painted. 
There stood an altar of renowned sanctity : 
At this Christ had chaunted the Mass, and his Apostles also. 
And the twelve stalls are still there entire, 
The thirteenth in the midst, sealed and closed. 
Charles came in, rejoicing at his heart. 
The twelve peers took their seats on both sides, 
3ut Charles took his seat in the midst. 
No man ever sat there before him !* 


Such then were the legends of 


Charlemagne. I certainly cannot 
commend them to my hearers as a 
rich and fertile field from which an 
abundant harvest may be gathered 
in. They rather, on the contrary, 
resemble some rude moorland, or 
some thicket full of briars, upon 
which, nevertheless, a few berries 
may be found. Dropping meta- 
phors, I would say that while I 
am unable to discern in these poems 


* At the British Museum, marked Bidl. Reg. 15, E. vi. 
Pickering in 1836—not 1846, as M. Moland erroneously states. 
age in the Origines Littéraires, p. 104. 


2 See this Pass 


any of the beauties ascribed to them 
by their more ardent commentators, 
and while I think that their stories 
are for the most part ill-contrived 
end destitute of interest, I yet con- 
ceive that they afford very striking 
illustrations—and the more striking 
because wholly undesigned—of the 
customs and the feelings in the ‘age 
of chivalry ’—which was never very 
chivalrous in the modern sense of 
the term. 


It was published by Mr. 
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SOUTH 


KENSINGTON. 


Scene—A summer-house opening to an old-fashioned garden. 


Time—After breakfast. 


Persons—Bernard 


Fleming. — Whoever built this 
house and laid out these gardens 
had a fine taste for uniting the use- 
ful and the agreeable. I hate modern 
grounds, where the two things are 
kept completely separated. 

Bernard.—Yes. They understood 
that matter better two or three 
generations ago, when my good 
great-uncle flourished, who retired 
to this place from the old banking- 
house in Lombard Street. It is 
pleasant to be able to pick the straw- 
berries from their native beds with- 
out losing sight of the roses ; and 
besides, there are many days in the 
year when the shelter of the fruit 
walls is very welcome. I love this 
peaceful quadrilateral, with the 
quaint sun-dial in the centre, and 
the little stone-margined pool of 
water in one corner. The very 
lifting of the latch and having to 
open a door to get into it gives a 
feeling of privacy and _ seclusion 
which is to me extremely charming. 

Fleming.—It is the sort of garden 
in which Macaulay’s great hero 
might have instructed the youthful 
Jonathan Swift in the mysteries of 
cutting a cabbage in the most 
approved Dutch method. 

Aycliffe-—Are you as much ena- 
moured of the perpetual presence 
of the cabbages as you are with 
the strawberries and all the rest 
of it? 

Bernard.—Cabbages are not to 
be despised. I have boyish recol- 
lections of inn dinners with cold 
meat and pickled cabbage, in the 
old posting days, which elevate cab- 
bage with me to the region of the 
romantic. But you cannot under- 
stand that; and, viewed as ordi- 
nary vegetables, [ know that you 


, Fleming, Aycliffe. 


will have no toleration for cabbages 
as belonging to the necessary utili- 
ties of life. 

Aycliffe-—I deny in toto that cab- 
bages belong to the utilities of life. 
They are arrant luxuries, although, 
to be sure, of a coarse enough kind. 
A potato and a crust of bread are 
all the additions I ever want to my 
slice of mutton. 

Bernard.—Your potato at one 
time would have been much more 
of a luxury than your cabbage is 
now ; so that it is difficult to say 
what are luxuries and what are 
necessaries ; and this must always 
depend upon considerations of time 
and place, and condition of life. 

Aycliffe-—Don’t be didactic, or 
you will demoralise me into with- 
drawing from the assertion of my 
most cherished convictions. At 
any rate there is no cabbage in your 
cigars. They are most commend- 
able. 

Fleming.—As necessaries or luxu- 
ries ? 

Aycliffe—A learned judge, not 
long ago, seemed to think that 
cigars might be necessaries for a 
young gentlemen ; but I venture to 
think he was wrong, and so did 
the other judges. Still I am enti- 
tled, as judge in my own case, to 
rule that for me they are neces- 
saries. IJ mean, of course, necessary 
luxuries, not necessary utilities. , 

I'leming.—Rule as you please in 
your own little court for yourself, 
and nobody will dispute your juris- 
diction. I stick, however, to my 
original remark in praise of the 
garden. I only hope, Bernard, that 
in due time you will have plenty of 
hollyhocks. 


Bernard.—Most certainly ; there 
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will appear a goodly array of them. 
I always liked them, and was 
especially confirmed in my liking 
by once seeing a fine display of 
them in Wordsworth’s garden, at 
Rydal Mount. I remember his 
comparing the long stalks of rich 
flowers to regal sceptres. This was 
at the time when they were generally 
banished from gentlemen’sgardensin 
favour of the then more fashionable 
dahlia, and were usually only to be 
found about well-kept cottages. 

Ayeliffe-—I will admit that I pre- 
fer such a garden as this is to one 
in which nature is nearly altogether 
displaced by ornamentation and 
architecture, as the poor lady is in 
the Horticultural at South Ken- 
sington. 

Fleming.—Latterly I have been 
growing more fond of that garden 
than [ ever was ; it is a great relief 
to have it to throw the eye over for 
a little refreshment, while looking 
at the portraits in the historical 
collection which now occupy the 
old localities of the buns and bottled 
beer, which used to send their 
odours through the last great Exhi- 
bition. 

Aycliffe—Great it was not, as 
compared with its predecessor of 
1851—last, I sincerely trust it 
will long continue to be. 

Bernard.—In that wish you are 
likely to be gratified. People have 
got very tired and sick of the pre- 
tension and sycophancy of South 
Kensington, and will hardly be 
induced to encourage another re- 
petition of all that in its strongest 
form. 

Aycliffe-—Yet there is always 
something going on there—some 
loan collection, or other excuse for 
asking for more public money, and 
blowing the sweet trumpet of mu- 
tual landation. What do you think 
of their proposed exhibition of 





Knglish periodical literature at 
Paris in 1867? They want to 


send a specimen copy of every 
periodical published in 1866. 1 do 
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not know whether this is more 
anserine or asinine— whether it 
partakes most of the goose or of 
the donkey. If they mean to do 
the thing at all, they should send 
all the editors and a sample of the 
contributors to each periodical to 
stand in glass cases in the French 
Exhibition. At any rate, I hope 
they will do it thoroughly, and 
send a copy of every play-bill and 
of every turnpike ticket issued in 
1866. 

Bernard.—There is a very clever 
fellow at South Kensington, who 
has made the place and made him- 
self, and who understands playing 
on the instrument you have men- 
tioned to perfection. Brass is your 
only metal—the most sonorous of 
all, and looking, when the light is 
properly manipulated and managed, 
almost as well as gold. 

Fleming.—With faith and hope 
of a certain kind, I am of opinion 
that sounding brass is as good a 
third as charity. 

Bernard.—W hat do you mean ? 

Fleming.—1 mean by faith a man’s 
believing firmly in himself, and 
sparing no pains to obtain from 
others the most orthodox adherence 
to that creed; and by hope I mean 
the most audacious expectation of 
getting all that he asks for. 

Aycliffe. — Excellent elements 
these are for success, and success 
they have commanded. 

Bernard.—I1 think the loan exhi- 
bition of portraits is a thing of which 
the nation may well be vain, but 
not because it is at South Ken- 
sington. To hear some of the talk 
there, one would think that Shake- 
speare, and Bacon, and Milton had 
been born and bred at South Ken- 
sington, and would never have ex- 
isted without it; and that Holbein, 
Vandyck, and all the other great 
portrait painters had been trained 
in the Schools of Art conducted 
under the superintendence of the 
Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion. But if the authorities at 
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South Kensington will graciously 
be pleased to allow me to regard 
the collection on its own merits, 
and apart from the greatness of 
South Kensington, I will say, that 
the notion of forming such a gal- 
lery was a good one, and that it 
has been realised so far in a way 
to make Englishmen justly proud 
of their ancestors and of their 
country. First there is the main 
fact of having had such men (not 
to mention women) among us; then 
that such artists should have been 
attracted to our shores to paint 
them; and then, that so many of 
the portraits should now for the 
first time for centuries have left the 
walls upon which they were origi- 
nally hung, or at least be pro- 
duced from. the halls and galleries 
of their existing families or direct 
representatives. We may be as 
proud of the manner in which the 
portraits have been preserved, and 
are now produced, as we are of the 
men who sat forthem. It isa very 
striking example of the security of 
pr operty in this country, and shows 
how little disturbance a great Civil 
War and a glorious Revolution 
made in the occupation of the 
houses of our nobility and old 
gentry, and in the hereditary de- 
scent of their best belongings. 

Aycliffe-—For all which advan- 
tages we are doubtless indebted to 
South Kensington! 

Fleming.—The picture I have 
spent most time over, is a portrait 
of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, 
I mean the one sent by Lord Arun- 
dell of Wardour (which I like better 
than Lord Clarendon’s), and which 
was engraved by Lodge. The ori- 
ginal was a very lov able creature, 
and this presentment of him tho- 
roughly satisfies my expectations 
of what the man must have been 
like, of whom we know so much 
that is lofty and good. Another 
portrait, which I think must be 
meant for Falkland, hanging not far 
off, figures in the catalogue as Hamp- 


[July 
den. It is, however, in every way 
a less valuable and interesting 


picture than this one which is 
properly described : and whoever it 
represents it is not Hampden, any 
more than the other portrait which 
bears his name. 

Bernard.—Granger declares that 
there is no authentic portrait of 


Hampden, but that Sir Richard 
Ellys bought an old painting ata 


stall, and called it by his name ; 
which is a specimen of how his- 
torical portraits are sometimes 
started. It would be curious, 
however, to speculate on what 
might have happened differently 


in the course of events if the 
living Falkland had taken the 


living Hampden’s place in that 
catalogue of real life, to which we 
give the name of history. Would 
it have made much difference to 
anything or anybody ? 

Aycliffe—I am not sure that the 
gentler Falkland would have taken 
the resolute first step in resisting 
the collection of ship-money, but no 
doubt there was much in common 
between these two. But suppose 
Strafford and Charles I., who are 
both so finely represented in this 
exhibition, to have exchanged cha- 
racters and places, do you think that 
the annals of England, in that case, 
would stand as they do ? 

Bernard.—Charles I., as an ad- 
ministrator, probably would have 
provoked much discontent; but 
Strafford, as king, would not have 
supported him as Charles did Straf- 
ford, and then have abandoned him 
to his fate. He would have seen 
another man’s faults and sustained 
him as long as it could be done 
with prudence and discretion, and 
then would have interfered in time 
to save both their heads. The great 
struggle for constitutional govern- 
ment would in that case have been 
either protracted and modified, or 
altogether postponed to another ge- 
neration, and [ do not think that we 
should now be as well off as we are. 
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Fleming.—Who can tell? I dare 
say you are right. But 1 must own 
it seems to me very unprofitable to 
be trying to make out how things 
would have been, if (as Lord Dun- 
dreary might have said) every fellow 
had been some other fellow. 

Aycliffe.—If all our grandfathers 
had married somebody else’s grand- 
mothers, I suppose we should not 
be what we are. 

Fleming.—And it would be far 
more difficult than it is to answer 
the extensive question—Who’s who 
in 1866 ? 

Bernard.—But if the late Mr. 
Buckle’s theory were true—that 
nothing depends on personal in- 
fluence, but everything on physical 
conditions and the continued causa- 
tion of previous events—it would 
not much signify who is who. 
George III. might have gauged 
spirits in Ayrshire, and Burns might 
have been King at Windsor, with- 
out making any difference in the 
history of the time. Yet one would 
imagine that the excise revenue 
would have been collected better by 
the practical and punctual English 
George than by the Scottish Robert ; 
while, on the other hand (pace 
Thomas Carlyle), one can hardly 
fancy Burns was the man to have 
done all that was done by the king— 
to have rescued the crown of Eng- 
land from the dictation of the great 
families—to have headed the popu- 
lar feeling in the matter of the 
American war, and in resisting 
Roman Catholic Emancipation—and 
to have thrown the weight of his 
own personal character and life into 
the scale when monarchy in Europe 
seemed like to have kicked the 
beam. However, I am riding a 
hobby of mine own, too far perhaps 
out of what I conceive to be the 
immediate road which our talk is 
inclined to follow. 

Fleming.—Let us return, then, to 
our muttons; and to keep you from 
wandering again, I will ask you 
what you think of the Catalogue of 
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the portraits. I have brought it 
out with me from the house, where 
it was lying on your library table. 
Bernard.—lf it had not been 
served up with so much laudatory 
sauce & la South Kensington, or if 
it had been less forward in some of 
its pretensions, one need not have 
thought about it at all; but simply 
used it with a due amount of grati- 
tude, as a convenient index to the 
pictures. Some of its defaults as an 
art-guide to a collection of pictures 
may, however, perhaps be extenu- 
ated ; and as it is headed ‘ Science 
and Art Department of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education,’ it 
may be hoped that the Education De- 
partment generally is not officially 
responsible for the exquisite his- 
torical contributions contained in it. 
Aycliffe.— You are amazingly cha- 
ritable. I suppose you mean to say 
that having invited noblemen and 
gentlemen to lend their pictures, 
they could not very politely have 
refused to accept them under the 
designations of subjects and painters 
hitherto borne by them. 
Bernard.—That is part of what I 
mean; and if you will undertake 
not to call me didactic again, I will 
give you the chance of understand- 
ing the rest of what I mean. [I 
certainly feel that the authorities 
were in a fix about the naming of 
the pictures. It would have been 
an unhandsome return for the 
liberality of owners, to de-Hol- 
beinise their most valued portraits ; 
and if the authorities had under- 
taken to interfere with the descrip- 
tions sent with the pictures, they 
must have undertaken the labour 
and responsibility of deciding upon 
the authenticity and authorship of 
every one of the thousand portraits 
in the galleries—a task for which, 
perhaps, they had not the requisite 
abilities, and certainly had not 
sufficient time. 
Aycliffe.—What you say may be 
true as far as it relates to giving 
umbrage to private owners of 
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portraits, but will hardly stand 
good with regard to pictures from 
the Royal collections, which vir- 
tually belong to the nation, and 
where no possible affront could 
be given by correcting palpable 
blunders. For instance, Holbein’s 
death being assumed, in the preface, 
to have taken place in 1534, and at 
latest in 1545 (as was formerly 
supposed), it is rather strong to at- 
tribute to him a picture of an old 
lady which bears the date of 1572. 
This is No. 236, and comes from 
Hampton Court. No. 161, of Sir 
John Thynne, is dated 1566, and 
also ascribed to Holbein. Surely 
the painter’s name might, in such 
cases as this, have been omitted, 
seeing that it cannot be retained 
without great offence to common 
sense. 

Fleming.—At any rate it would 
have been safe in every way to call 
them pictures after Holbein. 

Bernard.—lt happens to make no 
difference in this case, but it isa 
troublesome trick for a man to take 
to dying ten or twelve years earlier 
than he used to die.’ It bothers 
everybody, and is really not fair to 
the possessors of his pictures. I 
hate having this sort of correction 
made. I am always half inclined 
to sympathise with the poor priest 
who said he preferred the old 
‘mumpsimus’ to the new ‘sump- 
simus. Iam myself much more 
comfortable with Goldsmith’s 
History of Rome than with Niebuhr. 
I still consult Lempriére, and cor- 
dially dislike Dr. Smith’s diction- 
aries. 

Aycliffe—I am afraid you must 
put up with the ascertained facts in 
this instance, but what I complain 
of is that South Kensington tells 
me that Holbein died in a particular 
year, and then puts his name to 
pictures that must have been 
painted long afterwards. As na- 
tional instructors, they ought to 
have enlightened me about the 
other artists who followed him and 
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painted in his manner. I have got 
to know that there are other ap- 
propriate names for red French 
wines besides claret, and I can bear 
the discovery that all portraits of a 
certain time ought not to be called 
Holbeins. 

Bernard.—One must _ recollect, 
however, that the preface to the 
catalogue distinctly says that no 
alteration is made in the names and 
titles of portraits lent for exhibition, 
and that South Kensingtonexpressly 
disclaims any responsibility in this 
respect. 

Ayeliffe-—Deeds tell far more 
than words. I wonder what is the 
authority for calling No. 116 a 
portrait of Anne Askew, and 
whether the owner is prepared to 
do battle for its present designation. 
The dress is that of a lady of rank. 

Bernard.—The occurrence of por- 
traits without authenticity and 
under wrong names is clearly in- 
timated in the preface ; although 
this will hardly excuse the Rosa- 
mond Clifford, the Sir William 
Wallace, and such like, which, how- 
ever, can impose on nobody. 

Fleming.—But what can you say 
for the historical and biographical 
notices appended to some of the 
portraits? Do they not present 
choice specimens of the art of 
abridgment and condensation, like 
that which was exhibited in a cer- 
tain short life of your hero George 
Ill. which described him as ‘a 
bald but obstinate monarch ;’ or in 
the life of the man who, ‘although 
he was three times married, was 
killed by falling down a coal-pit ? ’ 

Bernard.—The notices must have 
been of necessity short, and they 
help at any rate to enliven the 
catalogue. 

Fleming. — No more than the 
foolish chatter of a gossiping com- 
panion would help to enliven the 
portraits themselves. It might, 
perhaps, be useful to give a few 
dates and facts—if done correctly— 
but there is a constant attempt to 
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give colour and complexion which 
is quite out of place. For instance, 
what right have the gentlemen who 
compiled the catalogue to make such 
an assertion as that Anne Boleyn 
was ‘condemned on _ unproved 
charges ?’ or to exhibit the'constant 
bias that occurs against the parlia- 
mentarians, and in favour of the 
royalist side, in describing the ori- 
ginals of the portraits of the Civil 
War period? What can be a 


greater platitude than to say of 


Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
that he was beheaded ‘on the 
charge, then customary, of treason ?’ 
Why should I be disturbed in my 
delight of gazing at the noble pic- 
ture of Henry Howard, 
Surrey, from Knole, by the rubbish 
in the catalogue that’ he was ‘the 
friend of literary men in his day ? 

Literary men, forsooth, in his day! 
Who were they, what were they, 
and in what magazines and periodi- 
cals did they write—and where did 
they review Howard’s poems? Oc- 
casionally, I admit that I do get a 
piece of new information, as, for 
instance, when I am told, apropos 
to the Duc d’Alencon, that his pro- 
posals for the hand of Queen Eliza- 


beth were ‘rejected on account of 


the massacre of St. Bartholomew.’ 
And still more so when I am 
requested to believe that Queen 
Catherine of Arragon died at Esher. 
Had the compilers never read 
Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth, or 
heard of Kimbolton? Of this queen, 
by-the-bye, there are three so-called 
portraits. But the one from Knole 
is evidently Margaret Roper, as she 
appears in the great picture of Sir 
Thomas More’s family, to which 
reference is very properly made. 
And the one from the National Por- 
trait Gallery is marvellously like 
Elizabeth of York, of whom there 
are three named portraits in the 
Exhibition, all resembling each 
other. Of the Earl of Leicester 
I am told, that he ‘commanded 
an unsuccessful expedition to the 
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Low Countries, yef was made 
general of the army raised against 
the expected Spanish invasion.’ 
‘Yet’ is a favourite word; for of 
Robert Cecil I am informed that he 
was ‘a man of weak constitution, 
yet of surprising powers of applica- 
tion to business!” Why need it be 
said that Raleigh was ° ‘ wnjustly 
executed ?’ I may have my own 
opinion on that point, but should 
not think this the proper place for 
expressing it. When I come to 
Lord Monteagle’s name, I may per- 
haps doubt whether it is a portrait 
of the late amiable and estimable 
Comptroller of the Exchequer, or of 
the nobleman I used to read of in 
my history of England, when I was a 
little boy, who received, or was said 
to have received, a certain famous 
letter ; but why am I to be exposed 
to such vulgar trash as this P—‘ For 
him the letter supposed to give in- 
formation of the Gunpowder Plot 
was prepared, and on which the 
*“ British Solomon” James I. was 
invited by Cecil to exercise his 
sagacity.’ 

“Aycliffe. —It was said, by Lord 
Dudley, of Hallam, that he wrote 
like a man who held those readers 
cheap who expected to be amused 
as well as instructed. I suppose 
these catalogue makers did not 
think themselves equally at liberty 
to lose sight of amusement in their 
laudable endeavours to instruct 
their readers. 

Fleming.—I am always glad to see 
Van Somer’s picture of Ann Clif- 
ford, the triple Countess of Dorset, 
Pembroke, and Montgomery. But 
why, of all epithets, should she 
be called ‘talented,’ which is 
about the vilest word in the lan- 
guage? If she never made the 
remarkable speech attributed to 
her by Horace Walpole, her shade 
might well say now, ‘I have been 
bullied by a usurper, and neglected 
by a court, but I will not be called 
talented by South Kensington !’ 

Bernard.—You are too hard upon 
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the catalogue. It served its pur- 
pose on the whole well enough. 
Fleming.—No. As the official 
record of such an exhibition it has 
something more than a mere ephe- 
meral interest, and as such ought 
to have been prepared with pro- 
portionate care and discretion. It 
is in the portraits of the persons 
who flourished in the time of the 
Civil Wars that the most notable 
departure is to be found from the 
duties of an impartial commentator. 
We are told of ‘the base execu- 
tion’ of the husband of Charlotte 
dela Tremouille, Countess of Derby ; 
that Laud was ‘impeached by the 
Long Parliament and illegally con- 
demned,’ that James Graham, 
Marquis of Montrose, ‘ joined the 
Covenanters in Scotland, 1637, but 
repenting of his error, declared for 
the King, &c. Hampden is spared 
any epithets, but is shortly called 
‘ Patriot, leaving the reader to 
take that character as he pleases. 
Sir Thomas Malet, a Judge of the 
King’s Bench, is said to have been 
‘imprisoned by the Cromwell party 
for twelve years. Sir George Lisle 
‘ was basely shot by order of Fair- 
fax,’ after the siege of Colchester, 
and so was Sir Charles Lucas 
‘basely ordered to be shot,’ and 


when we come to the portrait of 


Fairfax himself, it is said he ‘ dis- 
graced himself by sentencing Sir 
Charles Lucas and Sir George 


Lisle to be shot after the siege of 


Colchester.’ 
everything 


On the. other hand 
done by a royalist is 
‘brave,’ ‘gallant,’ or heroic,’ or 
receives some epithet of praise. 
All the defences of the royalists are 
chivalrous, but when General Mas- 
sey held out at Gloucester against 
the royal forces, this was only an 
‘obstinate defence.’ I donot know 
how I am meant to take the men- 
tion thatat the Restoration the body 
of Oliver Cromwell’s mother ‘ was 
dug up and thrown into a hole.’ 
I am not told that it was basely dug 
up, and for all I know the act may 
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be cited as a creditable one to the 
government who ordered it. Apro- 
pos to President Bradshaw, the 
first issue of the catalogue con- 
tained a wonderful quotation from 
Granger to the effect that he ‘has 
the infamy of being the only man 
who ever sat in judgment upon his 
sovereign, an absurd statement 
which makes Bradshaw the only 


judge who acted on that occasion. 


Of Rachel, Lady Russell, all that 
is said is, ‘Her conduct at her hus- 
band’s trial, aiding him by taking 
notes of the evidence, is well known,’ 
and of William, Lord Russell him- 
self; that he was ‘ falsely accused 
of being engaged in ‘the Rye House 
Plot.’ 

Aycliffe-—Certainly some of the 
blunders are utterly without excuse. 
There is a portrait described as one 
of that great man Admiral Blake, 
a fine-looking fellow indeed, which 
would stand well enough for him 
if he could possibly be him. But the 
canvas is dated ‘ 1634, ext. 38,’ and 
the catalogue tells us that Blake 
was born in 1599, which will not 
fit with the date on the picture by 
three years. Then there are many 
cases in which the costume, or 
some other circumstance, distinctly 
contradicts the authoritative no- 
menclature of the picture. Cornet 
Joyce, for instance, is in some kind 
of fancy dress, and carries a pistol, 
such as might have been used by 
or against a highwayman on Houn- 
slow Heath in George III.’s reign. 
There is also another slight objec- 
tion to this picture, lying in the fact 
that it is said to be by Dobson. 
Now Dobson died in 1646, and if 
he painted this portrait for Cornet 
Joyce, he must have had a prophetic 
vision of what happened at Holmby 
on the 3rd June 1647, when the 
illustrious ex-tailor flourished his 
loaded weapon in the face of 
Charles I. You may depend upon 


it that notwithstanding the dis- 
claimers of the preface many pic- 
tures will gain a good character by 
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having kept good company for a 
few months at South Kensington, 
which they by no means deserve ; 
and Wardour Street may look for- 
ward to making a fine _ harvest 
aecordingly. 

Bernard —The ‘Strafford and 
his Secretary,’ whether a copy or 
not, is a noble picture. The face 
gives one an idea of immense 
power and determination. I have 
heard it remarked that Bismark is 
like him. The portrait of Sir An- 
tonio More by himselfis a noble 
work. No Rubens or Rembrandt 
could be finer. It is a perfect pic- 
ture as a whole and in detail. The 
portrait of Sir Nathaniel Bacon is 
also a fine specimen of self-por- 
traiture. It is well painted and 
extremely natural, The ‘ Lady 
Butts ’—a genuine Holbein—is a 
very fine example of the best kind of 
portrait art. The so called young 
James V. of Scotland is a charming 
representation of a boy, in whicb 
the art of the painter, whvever ne 
may have been, has done nothing to 
destroy the simple gracefulness of a 
child. 

Aycliffe—You cannot always ac- 
cuse the catalogue of neglecting the 
best historical authorities. All that 
is said of Chief Justice Bramston 
is taken verbatim from Clarendon’s 
History, and much the wiser one is 
for it. ‘ Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, but removed by Charles I. 
on account of his refusal to sit wpon 
a commission of oyer and terminer, 
to attaint the Earl of Essex and 
others of high treason. His reason 
was, because he was bound by recog- 
nisance to attend Parliament on an 
accusation there against him.’ A 
dip into so accessible a book as 
Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chief 
Justices would at once have fur- 
nished materials for an intelligible 
account of Bramston. ‘There is a 
fine portrait of another judge, in his 
robes, which is most outrageously 
ascribed to Vandyck. It is that of 

Morton, who was made a Justice of 
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the King’s Bench in 1665, while his 
supposed painter died in 1641. It 
was too bad, too, to perpetuate the 
custom of calling every picture of 
a very old lady the Countess of 
Desmond, as is done with Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of his mother from 
Windsor Castle. 

Bernard.—Say what you will, bad 
showmanship cannot spoil the show ; 
and I have had immense delight in 
it. Most ofthe pictures are genuine, 
both as to subjects and painters ; 
and it is glorious to be able to hold 
a sort of converse with so many 
people in whom one takes such 
interest. I felt, among them all, 
that 


< 


Mi fur mostrati gli spiriti magni 
Che di vederli in me stesso m’ esalté. 


I fancied I knew what Henry VIII. 
was like, but I know better now, 
from having studied so many por- 
traits of him collected together. 
The number of them proves his 
popularity, and all exhibit the high 
animal spirits which, more than any 
other quality, tend to make a man 
generally liked, and essentially dis- 
tinguish him from such a man as 
his father, whom Bacon describes 
as ‘living in a wood of suspicions,’ 
and ‘whose pensive note-book his 
courtiers liked not.’ Henry VII.’s 
features may be caught again in 
Edward VI. and in Queen Elizabeth. 
I have conned the features of that 
boy-king, and am more than ever 
convinced of the mischief that was 
ready to come out of him, if he had 
lived. I understand Mary more 
thoroughly than before; and fami- 
liar as one was with the personal 
appearance of Elizabeth, great light 
is thrown on her character by 
tracing her successively in the por- 
traits from girlhood to old age and 
death. Concerning Mary Stuart, I 
confess I am not much the wiser : 
the miniature in the royal collec- 
tion at Windsor remains as my best 
ideal of her. I like to see Master 
Prynne with his ears on, and 
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again, in another place, much 
older, and probably without them. 
It is good to see Cromwell, with 
all his warts to the life, hanging 
among his family and their connec- 
tions; and one’s contempt for 
Charles II. is usefully stimulated by 
seeing all together the impudent and 
utterly worthless faces of the drabs 
whom he delighted to honour. Nell 
Gwynne alone looks as if she might 
have been good for better things 
than selling oranges at the play- 
house, or “ny ing to please the 
crowned pensioner of France. 

Fleming.—I wish our modern 
painters would take the oppor- 
tunity of studying this collection, 
and would learn from it, that it is 
not enough to paint the faces of 
their sitters, but that the heads 
also should be most carefully drawn, 
as a hardly less essential part of 
individual portraiture. When one 
dloes see heads attempted in a por- 
trait now, they are not the heads 
which belong to the face, but are 
copied from a model. 

Aycliffe-—The old painters had 
their schools of pupils to assist 
them, who worked in their master’s 
method, and could be trusted to 
paint the draperies and accessories, 
and generally to forward the middle 
stages of the work, between the 
first design and the completion by 
the hand of the great man himself. 
Hence all the careful and elaborate 
rendering of costume which we see 
in those old portraits, where every- 
thing is most fully and faithfully 
rendered, and yet kept, as a matter 
of art, im entire subordination to 
the life of the picture. 

Fleming.—I have taken great 
interest in tracing some of the 
changes of dress and points of 
costume presented by these pic- 
tures. The judicial robes seem to 
have undergone no change; and 
I learn that the black cap was 
formerly always worn as part of 
the ordinary costume, instead of 
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being only assumed, as at present, 
on the most solemn occasions, 
Aycliffe—There you are mis- 
taken. A judge or serjeant-at-law 
with his wig on, always has upon 
his head the black cap—that is, 
its diminutive representative—in 
the black patch at the top of the 
wig—and under this is a small 
round piece of linen, which, in the 
same way, symbolises the coif; so 
that when a judge now dons the 
vap—which, in fact, is nothing but 
a college cap without a stiff board 
in it—he is we: uring it in duplicate. 
You may also trace very conve- 
niently in the portraits of judges, 
the change from the falling band 
to the curious little pieces of legal 
and clerical costume which are still 
retained, and are still called ‘ bands.’ 
Bernard.—It is strange to think 
of the violent ends of sv many of 
the originals of these pictures, 
when one looks at them in their 
quiet frames. Poor Richard IL, in 
his death-struggle at Pontefract, 
instead of sitting so placidly in his 
royal state at Westminster; Richard 
IIf., slain at Bosworth ; Henry 
VIITL.’s beheaded queens ; the mar- 
tyred bishops; Sir Thomas More, 
and the many other political victims 
of that time ; Lady Jane Grey, and 
her ill-fated husband; Mary Stuart 
and Rizzio, and Essex, said to be 
wearing the ring; and Raleigh; 
and then a tranquil time, during 
which ladies and gentlemen were 
as safe from the axe or the bullet 
as their successors are, whose por- 
traits now hang on the walls of 
the Royal Academy Exhibition in 
Trafalgar Square; and so till we 
come to stirring times again, when 
ladies defended their lords’ castles 
when besieged. 
Fleming.—By-the-bye, what is 
the authority for calling that very 
fine Rubens, lent by the Earl of 
Essex, a portrait of the gallant 
Charlotte de la Tremouille ? 
Bernard.—I do not know; but 
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if she was ever like that, she was 
a beautiful creature when young, 
and grew to be remarkably unin- 
teresting in her later looks. Then 
we have Charles I. himself, and 
many a Paladin and peer of his 


who fell in the cause of right 
divine ; Strafford and Land, and 


Montrose, Verney, and Falkland, 
and Penruddock, and the two poor 
gentlemen shot at Colchester, and 
Archbishop Sharpe, reminding us 
of Magus Muir and Old Mortality. 
But who reads Scott’s novels now ? 
Aycliffe.—If they don’t, the worse 
for them. A reading of Shakespeare 
and Scott, and a walk through these 
galleries, would be as good a course 


of historical study as could be 
well devised, always provided that 
the student eschews the _histori- 
the 


cal information contained in 
catalogue. 
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Bernard.— Enough of this. Put 
the catalogue in your pocket again, 
Fleming ; “it j is time to go in. 
F leming. —One question only, on 
a totally different subject. Is it 
known yet who wrote Hece Homo? 
Aycliffe-—What! are you still 
in the dark ? 
[ Whispers first to Fleming 
and then to Bernard. 
Bernard.—Impossible ! 
Fleming.—This is indeed 
prising. 
Aycliffe—Nothing but the truth, 
I assure you; and this, although 
my Lord Shaftesbury, in the pious 
atmosphere of Exeter Hall, pro- 
nounced it to be the most pesti- 
lential book ever vomited from the 
jaws of hell! 
Fleming.—‘ How these Christians 
love one another !’ 


sur- 


[They go in. 
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GEORGE PETRIE, 1790-1866. 


7. of the early days of the pre- 
J sent year removed from the 
list of the living Grorce Perrir, the 
Irish Archeologist or Discourser 
on Antiquity. He died in his house 
at Dublin on the 18th of January. 
He was not only a famous antiquary, 
but a finished and original landscape 
painter, an excellent violinist and 
scientific musician ; and, moreover, 
a most complete gentleman, cour- 
teous as a king, modest and simple 
as a child, an ever-delightful com- 
panion, a warm and trusty friend, 
an honest, pure, and noble man. 
The sadness of such a removal 
is not of a gloomy and painful 
kind; the good man lived on this 
earth 76 years, happy, as we be- 
lieve, and making happy, doing 
quietly and steadily the work that 
he was fitted for by his natural 
gifts, and of which the materials 
lay around him. He worked no 
stroke for fame or for money, but 
all for love of the work ; and he saw 
the gradual effects of his labour 
and influence in the department of 
Irish antiquities and history. This 
was a quagmire, a Bog of Allen, 
and if part of it is now drained, and 
has here and there firm causeways 
running through it—if the business 
of reclamation has been begun at 
last on a right principle—thanks 
chiefly to George Petrie. 

Many of those to whom his sweet 
and noble face is now become a 
treasure of the past, will feel that 
Dublin and Ireland can never be 
the same to them as formerly. 





Surely the climate’s colder there 
Since Petrie died. 


Yet on the other hand they will 
often think what a happiness and 
encouragement it is to have known 
such a man, one whose truthful, 
lovely, and elevated character was 
only purified and strengthened by 
the trials and experiences of life, 


and whose last years resembled the 
mild evening and sunset of a long 
summer day. 

George Petrie was born in Dublin 
on the ist of January 1790. His 
father, James Petrie, was a portrait 
painter of considerable reputation. 
George went to the school of Mr. 
Whyte, of Grafton Street, at which 
Sheridan and Tom Moore had been 
pupils before him. He was designed 
for the medical profession, but, 
showing a decided turn for art, at 
an early age he assisted his father 
in painting miniatures, when fifteen 


gained a silver medal for a group of 


figures in the School of the Dublin 
Society, and was permitted to adopt 
landscape-painting as his profession. 
He produced a great number of 
drawings and sketches of Irish 


scenery and topography, many of 


which have, been engraved, and 
many highly finished water-colour 
pictures, some of them on an un- 
usually large scale. They are re- 
markable at once for refined truth- 
fulness and grace. In colouring they 
have often an originality and deli- 
racy of flavour (so to speak), which 
to be rightly appreciated needs an 
instructed palate. There is a fasti- 
dious avoidance of trick and of over- 
emphasis which by some may be 
thought to tend towards the oppo- 
site extreme. Refined expression of 
the natural tints and subtleties of 
light and shadow was the aim of the 
colourist ; any approach to stage 
effect he abhorred, and thereby 
perhaps sometimes fell short of a 
legitimate artistic effectiveness. Be 
this as it may, any one of Petrie’s 
best landscapes is inexhaustibly 
raluable, the work of combined 
originality and cultivation, of sensi- 
tive genius and refined skill. His 
manner, without the least touch of 
imitation, is not unlike the middle 
manner of Turner, an artist for 
whom Petrie, from his youth up, had 
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the highest admiration. 
Petrie’s pictures, so far as we know, 
is to be found in any public gallery ; 
one or more of the best ought cer- 
tainly to be placed in the new and 
handsome Irish National Gallery in 
Merrion Square. 
painter he was for several years 
President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. During his sketching 
tours through Ireland, Petrie took 
more than a painter’s interest in 
the numerous remains of antiquity 
which came under his eye,—ruined 
castles, churches, abbeys, gray old 
varved crosses, mysterious round 
towers. In 1818 he visited the ruins 
of the Seven Churches of Clonmac- 
noise on the shore of the river 
Shannon, and made them the sub- 


ject of a picture, which we have not 


seen but have heard highly praised. 
‘But these ruins’ (we quote from 
the graceful and discriminating 
éloge delivered at a meeting of the 
Royal Irish Academy, on the 12th 
of February, by their President, Dr. 


Graves, since designated Bishop of 


Limerick, to which we are also in- 
debted for many of the facts of 
Petrie’s biography )—‘ these ruins 
excited a still deeper interest in his 
mind, regarded as memorials of the 
men who lived, and the civilisation 
which subsisted on the spot a thou- 
sand years before. Looking around 
him in that great cemetery, he 
found it filled with inscribed monu- 
ments, recording the names of dis- 
tinguished persons who had been 
buried there in former times. It 
was a favourite place of sepulture 
for kings and chiefs, for bishops 
and abbots, for men of piety and 
learning, from the sixth to the 
twelfth century. Applying himself 
first to the copying of these inscrip- 
tions, he made drawings of about 
three hundred of them. But, as 
few of them had been previously 
noticed or explained in any printed 
work, he was obliged to investi- 
gate for himself the history of the 
persons whose names were thus 
VOL. LXXIV.—NO, CCCCXXXIX, 
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preserved. With a view to the 
accomplishment of this object, he 
commenced, and from that time 
continued, the formation of such a 
collection of documents, whether in 
manuscript or print, as he hoped 
would lead to the illustration of the 
monuments. Thenceforth, in fact, 
he became an archeologist, devot- 
ing as much time and attention as 
he could spare from other avocations 
to the study of Irish history and 
antiquities.’ 

Petrie was elected a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy in 1828, 
and chosen a member of the council 
of that body in 1830. The Academy 
was then in a ‘state of torpor;’ 
such antiquities as they possessed 
were lying uncared-for on the floor 
of a little upper room, and were 
gradually disappearing by unknown 
agencies. Petrie put those that 
remained into a glass case in the 
board-room, and this was the 
nucleus of the present large and 
valuable Museum. He also induced 
the Academy to purchase various 
Trish MSS.; and where their funds 
or grants fell short, he more than 
once, at his own risk and out of 
slender private means, secured such 
treasures when offered for sale. In 
this way he bought the autograph 
copy of the second part of the 
Annals of the Four Masters, and 
though offered in the sale-room 
1001. for his bargain, and after- 
wards a much larger sum, he 
handed the MS. to the Acs 1demy for 
the price which he had paid for it. 
He was a large contributor to the 
‘Transactions’ of the society, and 
thrice received their gold medal, 
namely for his essays On the Round 
Towers, On Military Architecture in 
Treland (still unpublished), and On 
Tara Hill. The first-named essay, 
published in 1833, is the most cele- 
brated, assigning, on various evi- 
dence especially that of ancient Irish 
MSS., and by an exhaustive train 
of reasoning, a simple and definite 
origin to these towers—fortresses 
H 
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frequently and hotly attacked and 
defended (in a metaphorical sense) 
bythe partisans of different theories. 
They were supposed and alleged, 
in turn, to be of Druidic, Buddhist, 
Phoenician, Danish origin, to have 
been built for fire-temples, to an- 
nounce pagan festivals, as astro- 
nomical observatories, as phallic 
emblems, as prisons, as anchoritic 
retreats; and their date was, by 
some, removed to an immeasurable 
antiquity. Petrie’s conclusious are, 
that the towers are of Christian 
and ecclesiastical origin, and were 
erected at various times between 
the fifth and thjrteenth centuries ; 
that they were sometimes probably 
used for beacons and watchtowers, 
but mainly as belfries, and places 
of security for the sacred utensils, 
relics, books, and other valuables 
of the adjacent churches or monas- 
teries, and for the ecclesiastics 
thereof, during the sudden pre- 
datory attacks which were so com- 
mon in those days, whether of 
aliens or of neighbouring tribes, 
and in which holy men and holy 
things were by no means spared 
when caught hold of. 

There are certainly some who, un- 
willing to give up a long-cherished 
theory of their own, or to lose the 
attraction of mystery, or from what- 
ever reason or want of reason, form 
to this day an opposition party on 
the round-tower question; ‘but,’ 
says Dr. Graves, ‘I have never 
yet met any intelligent man, who 
has taken the pains to read through 
and understand Petrie’s essay, and 
who has also gone out of his study 
and examined round towers with 
his own eyes, and compared their 
masonry and architectural details 
with those of the ancient eccle- 
siastical structures beside which 
they often stand, who was not 
ready to give his frank assent to 
Petrie’s main conclusions;’ and 


this assent, on our own humble 
part, after having studied the essay 
and visited several of the round 
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towers, we have long _ since 
given. The oldest towers, accord- 
ing to Petrie, are of large, ham- 
mered stones, and spawled masonry, 
have simple square or semicircular 
doorheads, sloping jambs, little or 
no ornament. The quadrangular 
doorways are never ornamented. 
He gives the following as the 
probable dates of certain of the 
towers: Drumbo, County Down, 
sth century, built of limestone; 
Devenish, Lough Erne (St. Molaise), 
6th century, the conical cap was re- 
stored not many years ago; Tor 
Island, County Donegal (St.Columb- 
kill), 6th century ; Glendalough 
(St. Kevin), 7th century, of mica 
slate, granite doorway, and Kil- 
macduagh, County Galway, 7th 
century, of limestone, both of them 
built, says tradition, by the famous 
architect Goban Saer; Clondalkin, 
near Dublin, 7th century, perfect ; 
Monasterboice, County Louth, 7th 
century, has a forus moulding, the 
rich stone crosses are of the same 
date ; Donaghmore, County Meath, 
1oth century, has a crucifix over 
the doorway ; Clonmacnoise, on the 
Shannon, probably 12th century 
and restored later, the upper 20 
feet limestone, the rest sandstone. 
In the same year, 1833, in which 
the essay on the round towers was 
presented to the Academy and the 
public, Petrie was engaged to take 
charge of the topographical depart- 
ment of the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland. Among his assistants 
were John O’Donovan and Engene 
O’Curry, whom he trained in his 
methods of inquiry, and whose 
knowledge of the Irish language 
he turned to good account. He 
became the founder of a new 
and solid school of archzology, 
elucidating from countless careful 
examinations of places, buildings, 
remains, and ancient Irish MSS., 
the true nature and history of many 
things hitherto obscure or misun- 
derstood. Besides his important 
share in the Ordnance Survey 
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Memoir, he contributed man 
pers and drawings to the first and 
rt of the second volume of the 
Dublin Penny Journal, with the 
signature ‘ P.,’ wherefore that little 
magazine, amidst the mountains of 
‘periodical’ rubbish which have 
since accumulated in the world, is 
always snapped up at a good price 
when a chance copy comes to 
market, honest work being recog- 
nised as such sooner or later. 
Another natural gift that Petrie 
received from heaven in large 
measure, and cultivated to a high 
pitch, was Music. In his travels and 
rambles over the face of Ireland, he 
heard and noted down a great num- 
ber of old Irish tunes, from harper, 
fiddler, piper, from labourer’s 
whistle and boatman’s chant, and 
the songs and lilts of peasant wo- 
men, milkmaids, and old wives. A 
society to preserve and publish Old 
Trish Music was started in Dublin in 
the year 1851. Petrie was the presi- 
dent, and his collection was to have 
filled the earlier numbers of the 
work. One volume came out with 
about 150 airs, but there were de- 
lays and complications, the publish- 
ing machinery stood stock-still, and 
most of Petrie’s collection remains 
unpublished. Of those airs which 
have appeared, the settings, with 
pianoforte accompaniments, pre- 
serve the native character and 
colouring of each with, we should 
say, incomparable refinement. With 
his usual fastidious taste, and 
anxiety for the highest attainable 
degree of perfection in whatever 
he undertook, our friend (for we 
do not speak without personal 
knowledge), enjoying the constant 
assistance of an admirable musician 
in his eldest daughter, often spent 
hours and hours in the selection of 
one out of many versions of a tune. 
Those who have heard his violin 
and Miss Petrie’s pianoforte dis- 
course together some old Irish 
battle-march (which was always 
brisk and lively), or some strain 
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of tenderness, or pathos, or quaint 
humour, that first floated through 
the brain of some gone and for- 
gotten Keltic harper or piper, and 
have thrilled the ears and souls of 
so many vanished men and women, 
may reckon themselves lucky to 
have heard something so complete 
in its own kind. And whenever 
the air had any traceable history, 
that also was forthcoming, conveyed 
with graceful exactness. 

But there was something still finer 
than Petrie’s music, namely, his 
manner—his presence, look, voice, 
smile, conversation. His figure was 
tallish and slight, a little stooped, 
when we knew it, with years and 
delicate health. The good old man’s 
long, thin, and finely-shaped hands, 
pure complexion, plentiful white 
hair, arranging itself naturally into a 
graceful outline, smooth capacious 
forehead of the most beautiful even 
curve, and under it a pair of brows 
no less finely arched and of softly 
bright intelligent eyes, in colour 
blue-grey, if we are right—hand- 
some longish nose, and longish chin 
fringed below with white beard— 
sensitive yet firm mouth, receding 
a little for the loss of teeth,—each 
and all of these features of his, and 
the sweet natural smile that so often 
blended them into one delightful 
and tender expression, are clearly 
present in our memory, yet the 
mere catalogue of them conveys 
little. Himself the most generous 
of mortals, his face when he heard 
or spoke of any instance of mean- 
ness or selfishness changed alto- 
gether, and expressed a deep and 
scornful indignation ; unless, indeed, 
he was the injured party, when he 
usually spoke resignedly, with a tone 
of regret at men’s defalcations. He 
was clear-sighted as to character, 
and, like all wise men, perfectly 
tolerant. His religion was the faith 
of the heart—love, hope, and awe. 
Of the mystery of our life and pro- 
spects he never spoke a word save 
with almost trembling reverence, as 
H 2 
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though within a sanctuary. He was 
educated and remained in the Pro- 
testant forms, but in the compara- 
tive merits of different rituals he 
felt no personal interest. Nor did 
he in politics, Irishorother; though, 
at the same time, ritualism, politics, 
quodcunque agunt homines, he ob- 
served, reflected on, and was ready 
to discuss frankly. His opinions 
were his own, not conventional, and 
he often differed from you in con- 
versation, but with such a gentle 
freedom (very different from the 
‘dog-ape’ manceuvres of Society !) 
that he never in his life, we should 
think, gave personal offence to liv- 
ing soul. His tone in discussion 
was never in the least controversial ; 
but, it is true, we speak of his mel- 
low time, and how much of his sweet 
even temper was the gift of ‘* years 
that bring the philosophic mind’ we 
know not. His love of reality and 
simplicity inclined him to the Peo- 
ple, but to his fastidiousness of body 
and mind the notion of democracy 
was quite unpalatable. He liked 
not Americanism ; with the French- 
man at his best—liberal, vivacious, 
polite, artistic, intellectual—he had 
much sympathy. Whether this type, 
by-the-bye, is scarcer nowadays we 
cannot say, but Petrie’s notions of 
France were certainly formed at 
an earlier date than the reign of 
Napoleon III. In poetry, Petrie’s 
favourite, we think, was decidedly 
Wordsworth. Of his time, so much 
occupied with other things, probably 
not much was given to general lite- 
rature, yet seldom did any question 
arise upon which he had not some- 
thing interesting to say. In painting, 
landscape was his own speciality, 
and Turner his man of men, long 
years before Ruskin stood up to 
startle the public with his inspiring 
trumpet-blast. When a young man, 
Petrie had possession of a little 
landscape by Turner, and used to 
place it on a chair in his bedroom, 
so that his eyes might open upon it 
when he awoke. In later life he 
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was interested and pleased with the 
pre-Raphaelite movement, and in- 
deed, originality and excellence, of 
whatever kind, he always looked 
upon with respect and admiration. 
In music, he was a skilled judge, 
and as to Irish music, an unrivalled 
one. Socially, he had met on equal 
terms, during a period of more than 
half a century, a great number of 
the most able and distinguished men 
of the Three Kingdoms. At Dublin 
Castle, he was a welcome guest of 
successive viceroys; his anecdotes 
were countless of Curran, O’Connell, 
Moore, and a host of other famous 
people, and were told with elegance 
and effect, though sometimes with 
an amplification unsuited to bad 
listeners. His speech on all topics 
was (like his handwriting) delibe- 
rate and careful, sometimes elabo- 

rately so; he prologuised, parenthe- 
sised, guarded against misconcep- 
tions, modified, returned ; yet he 
never rambled, and if you gave him 
his own time you got his ‘chief in- 
tention fully conveyed, and, perhaps, 
several interesting things into the 
bargain. His voice was soft and 
melodious, not strong, and touched 
with a pleasant brogue. Hurry was 
foreign to his temperament ; he ob- 
served, and reflected, and mused 
upon his favourite subjects with an 
affectionate persistence. A picture 
of his, if it remained with him, he 
hardly ever thought quite finished. 
His happiness was perfect in poring 
interminably over his ancient ruins, 
and relics and records. His books 
took a long time to write ; his music 
a long time to arrange and revise. 
The work he did was always labour 
of love, and he lingered over it, with 
a pace further sl: wckened by delicate 
health. When done, it was as well 
done as he possibly could do it ; and 
of how many workers, in any de- 
partment, can this be said, in these 
days of high-pressure and hurry- 
scurry, and of belief that— 

The real value of a thing 
Is just as much as it wiil bring. 
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George Petrie’s income, at its 
best, was an extremely modest 
one, and he took no thought of 
money ; but his disregard was not 
that of the improvident, much less 
that of the extravagant man. His 
way of living—orderly, refined, and 
befitting a gentleman—was at the 
same time of the simplest and least 
expensive character. Delighting to 
be hospitable, he gave his friends a 
hearty welcome and excellent plain 
fare, in old-fashioned style. Such 
easy, frank, intimate, cultivated and 
imaginative conversation; such 
delicately original music as usually 
followed, are seldom heard at showy 
feasts. The fine collection of Irish 
antiquities arranged in glass cases 
round the rooms were inexhaustibly 
interesting. There was no pretence 
or grimace at these little banquets ; 
there were no artificial flowers, as 
it were, but simplicity and sincerity 
bloomed out into the most refined 
delights of human intercourse. 

Our generation, we fear, is not 
favourable to sociality like this. 
The huge whirlpool of London, 
whirling larger and swifter year by 
year, sucks in everybody, and makes 
everybody dizzy. The over-stimu- 
lated brain oscillates between excite- 
ment and exhaustion. There is no 
sweet leisurely delight, no tranquil, 
happy receptiveness, effortless and 
unconscious expression of one’s best, 
—vivid repose, that high ec ondition. 
And the hot, restless, ‘and crowded 
life is surely not only unfavourable 
to true sociality, but also to litera- 
ture and the arts. Is England, 
perhaps, in these, coming to that 
state which would appear to be the 
normal state of France, epoch after 
epoch, namely, that of bringing for- 
ward a wonderful crowd of second 
and third-rate men, but no first? 
Putting aside his antiquarian lore, 
Petrie, with his temper, manners, 
accomplishments, and experience, 

ras socially a first-rate man, we 
consider, yet one to whom London 
as it is could have been no fit arena. 
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The Londoner smiles a little ; and, 
though himself a cultivated person, 
has possibly never even heard the 
name of George Petrie, so little 
interest does England even yet take 
in Irish matters, except when some 
clatter of Fenianism or such like 
grows loud enough to be audible 
across the Channel. Intellectual 
faculties, accomplishments, and 
their results, which, though repre- 
senting an integral and extensive 
part of the United Kingdom, do 
not revolve in the system of London, 
remain, even when of a high and 
rare order, all but unknown to the 
British public and its instructors. 
This, perhaps, must be, but culti- 
vated Irishmen who live at home 
don’t quite like the fact. They 
have no sympathy at all with 
Fenianism, nor with any revolu- 
tionary notion, most likely have no 
reforms to suggest ; but they know 
that in their fathers’ and grand- 
fathers’ time Dublin was really a 
capital—Dublin was a centre. It 
is no longer such, and they have 
neither the wish nor the power to 
make London thei centre. They 
are included, and glad to be included, 
in the circle of English laws ; but 
they feel that intellectually, and 
also as a matter of sentiment, they 
have no country. Ireland has ceased 
to be a country, and England is not 
theirs. We mention this, not at all 
as subject for complaint, but as a 
noteworthy thread, which we have 
never seen pointed to, in the texture 
of Irish public feeling. George 
Petrie, the least revolutionary and 
the le: ast polemical of men, and with 
a very strong respect and admira- 
tion for the specialities of English 
character, felt this like others. He 
had seen the departing skirts of 
Dublin’s social brilliancy, and spoke 
with regret, not only of the old 
society, with its peculiar ease, viva- 
city, and jovial refinement, but of 
the countless pictures and other 
objects of art which were sooner or 
later transported from Ireland to 
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England, after Dublin lost her 
numerous resident nobles and mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

Petrie’s last house in Dublin was 
in Charlemont Place, on the south 
verge of the city, with a rather 
pleasant look-out on the Grand 
Canal andits rows of elms. Before 
coming there he lived for some years 
in Rathmines Road, same neigh- 
bourhood. 

But we must end our slight 
notice. Petrie was delicate in 
chest from his youth up, and of 
late had a painful cough every 
winter. Last winter, his last of all 
in this state of things, he seemed 
stronger and better (says one who 
was near him) than usual; but 
towards the beginning of December 
he began to complain of languor, 
and his appetite, always slight, got 
worse. The most alarming sign 
was that he sat unemployed, which 
those who knew him had never 
known him to do before. Then he 
went to bed, his bodily powers 
ebbing through six days without 
pain, with some wandering of mind 
now and again, but always a return 
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to clear consciousness when answer- 
ing any question. ‘ Whenever we 
asked him how he felt, he always 
replied, “ Quite comfortable ;” and, 
judging by the expression of his 
face, he never seemed to have an 
uneasy thought. He died so calmly 
and quietly that we hardly knew 
when he ceased to breathe.’ 

His papers, including several 
unpublished essays, are in the hands 
of Dr. Stokes, Dean Graves (now 
Bishop of Limerick), and Lord Dun- 
raven; and the first-named gentle- 
man is to prepare a Life and Letters 
of his friend. 

Let us add that the good old man 
was generally called ‘ Doctor Petrie,’ 
having received the title of LL.D. 
from the University of Dublin; 
that he was many years a widower, 
and that he had a small pension on 
the Civil List which will doubtless 
be continued to his daughters. 

In Europe, America, India, Aus- 
tralia, or wheresoever else in the 
world, it would be hard, we think, 
to find a cultivated Irishman or 
friend of Ireland who is not a sin 
cere mourner of George Petrie. 


W. A. 
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OPERATIONS AGAINST CHARLESTON:! 


NY account by an eye-witness 
of the operations which ter- 
minated in the destruction of Fort 
Sumter would have been welcome ; 
but when that account is from the 
pen of the general commanding the 
land forces engaged, himself a pro- 
fessional military engineer, we turn 
with unusual interest to words 
which we feel to be written with 
authority. In the present case we 
are not disappointed ; for, while the 
official reports here published give 
what we suppose to be true accounts 
of the successive steps by which the 
Federals advanced, they are supple- 
mented by most valuable commen- 
taries, throwing more light on the 
great question of modern attack and 
defence by arguments deduced from 
facts, than could ever be derived 
from theory alone. 

There can be no doubt that, in- 
dependently of military considera- 
tions, the capture of Charleston 
was dear to the hearts of all Union- 
ists, for, even more than Richmond, 
Charleston was looked upon as the 
high altar of secession ; and for the 
same reason, Fort Sumter, the scene 
of the first outbreak of the war, was, 
more than all others, the spot on 
which it was most keenly desired to 
replant the banner of the Union. 

Immediately after the now his- 
torical evacuation of Fort Sumter 
by the Unionist troops in April 
1861, the Confederates commenced 
to add rapidly and largely to the 
defences of Charleston Harbour. 
They strengthened and increased 
the armament of Fort Sumter, and 
the forts on the mainland on each 
side of the channel leading to the 


city, in which channel Fort Sumter 
stands. They placed obstructions 
in this channel, and built strong 
earthworks on the islands, within 
moderate range of Sumter. This 
latter fort is described by General 
Gillmore as 

a strong casemated brick work of five faces, 
designed to mount two tiers of guns in 
embrasure and one en barbette, built on a 
shoal on the south side of the channel, 
nearly equi-distant from Sullivan and 
Morris Islands, and three and one third 
miles distant from the nearest part of the 
city. 


Its commanding position, and the 
dread entertained by the naval au- 
thorities of the plunging fire of its 
barbette batteries upon the thinly 
clad decks of the monitors, led 
them naturally to consider it as the 
key of the position; and as we 
learn from the report of Major- 
General Halleck that a siege of 
Charleston by land was not con- 
templated after the failure of Briga- 
dier Benham in 1862, it was in 1863 


justly considered that the destruc- 


tion of Fort Sumter was absolutely 
necessary to the capture of the city 
of Charleston. 

This opinion being held, the 
Federal fleet under Admiral Dupont 
attacked the fort on the 7th April 
1863, but without success; losing 
the ironclad Keol:uk, which sank off 
Morris Island, her armament falling 
into the hands of the enemy, and 
the remainder of the fleet retiring, 
for the most part considerably 
disabled, after an engagement of 
forty minutes. , 

Rendered cautious, but not dis- 
heartened by this failure, the 
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Federal authorities determined to 
make another trial of the turret iron- 
clad gunboats against the defences 
of the harbour, but on this occasion 
to combine the efforts of both land 
and naval forces, the first object 
proposed being, as before, to destroy 
or at all events disable the arma- 
ment of Fort Sumter, after which it 
was supposed that the ironclads 
could remove the channel obstruc- 
tions, secure control of the entire 
harbour, and reach the city. The 
plan agreed upon comprised four 
distinct operations ; but, before ex- 
amining these, it is necessary briefly 
to notice the position occupied by 
the contending forces. 

The entrance to the harbour of 
Charleston lies nearly east and west, 
and is formed by Sullivan Island on 
the north side, and Morris Island 
on the south side. Inside of these 
the harbour is bounded by the 
mainland on the north, and James 
Island on the south side. With the 
north side .of the harbour we are 
not at present concerned, Fort 
Sumter lying on the south side of 
the channel, near to Morris Island. 
The latter is a long, low, narrow, 
sandy island, separated from James 
Island and the mainland by soft deep 
marshes submerged in spring tides. 
At its extreme north end (Cum- 
mings point) distant only 1,390 
yards from Fort Sumter, the Con- 
federates had erected a_ battery, 
called Battery Gregg; and about 
1,200 yards further south, and dis- 
tant about 2,600 yards from Fort 
Sumter, a formidable enclosed work 
of compact sand, containing a large 
bomb-proof shelter. This work, 
valled Fort Wagner, was so situated 
as to sweep with its fire the narrow- 
est part of Morris Island, where it 
is only some 25 yards broad, and so 
low as to be covered with water in 
the spring tides. At the extreme 
south end of the island they had 
placed in position several heavy 
guns, but without any enclosed 
work for their protection, and more 
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than two miles distant from the 
guns of Fort Wagner. 

This south end of Morris Island 
is only separated from Folly Island, 
which was at this time in the posses- 
sion of the Federal troops, by a 
narrow creek. And here we come to 
what General Gillmore shows to be 
the first great mistake in the Con- 
federate position. In abandoning 
the occupation of Folly Island, they 
had left a secure base to the 
Federals, from which to threaten at 
will the defences of Charleston 
itself. Doubtless, however, the Con- 
federates had adopted the opinion 
that it was sufficient to hold Fort 
Wagner, considering that so long 
as it was safe, Fort Sumter could 
not be damaged, and that with such 
a position as already described, and 
possessing free communication by 
water with Charleston, Fort Wagner 
itself was impregnable. Why then 
did they: not place the guns on the 
south end of the island nearer to 
that fort, orstrengthen their position 
by a strong defensive work ? Here 
was their next great mistake, and we 
shall see how fatal was its results. 

The position of the Confederates 
on Morris Island being then such as 
we have described, and the Federal 
pickets being established on the 
north end of Folly Island, within 
musketshot of the Confederate guns, 
the first operation proposed by the 
Federal authorities was to seize pos- 
session of the south end of Morris 
Island, and of the guns there. 

Secondly: to besiege and reduce 
Kort Wagner, with which Battery 
Gregg must fall. 

Thirdly: from the position so 
secured to demolish Fort Sumter. 

Fourthly : the monitors and iron- 
clads to enter, remove the channel 
obstructions, run by the shore bat- 
teries, aided by the artillery fire of 
the land forces, and reach the city. 

It was resolved that the first 
operation should be a surprise, and 
therefore secresy in the arrange- 
ments was necessary. Nothing in 
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the succession of events strikes us 
with more surprise than the fact 
that— 


Forty-seven pieces of artillery, with two 
hundred rounds of ammunition for each 
gun, and provided with suitable parapets, 
splinter-proof shelters and magazines, were 
secretly placed in battery in a position 
within speaking distance of the enemy's 
pickets, exposed to a flank and reverse 
view from their tall observatories on James 
Island, and to a flank view at pistol range 
from the wreck.! 


We have shown the mistake 
committed by the Confederates in 
placi ing their guns without protect- 
ing works at “this point; but the 
crowning act of rashness consisted 
in leaving them so_ indifferently 
guarded against surprise. A sud- 


den and well-planned’ attack at 
daybreak on the 1oth July re- 


sulted in the capture of the whole 
of the Confederate batteries on the 
south of Morris Island, containing 
eleven heavy guns, and in the estab- 
lishment of the Federal troops in 
that position. Thus the first part 
of the programme was successfully 
accomplished. 

The second was not at the first 
attempt successful. An assault on 
Fort Wagner on the morning of the 
11th July resulted in the repulse of 
the Federal troops with some loss. 
Then it was determined to establish 
batteries against the work, and en- 
deavour to dismount its guns. Four 
batteries were established, contain- 
ing in all no less than twenty-seven 
rifled guns and fourteen siege mor- 
tars, which, together with the guns 
of the fleet, opened fire upon Fort 
Wagner, shortly after midday on 
the 18th July. The fort was soon 
silenced. At sunset it was assaulted, 
but the musketry fire of its garrison 
was so severe as to compel the as- 
saulting column, after taking and 
holding for nearly three hours the 
south-east bastion, to abandon it 
and retire. 

The Federals having now become 
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fully alive to the strength of the 
work, and having ascertained that 
it contained bombproof shelter r suffi- 
cient to cover its entire garrison, 
which could at any time “be rein- 
forced from Charleston, found it 
necessary to reconsider their plans. 
Fort Wagner was only of value to 
the Confederates as preventing the 


erection of breaching batteries 
against Fort Sumter or Morris 


Island, and could itself exercise 
little or no influence on the passage 
of the fleet up the channel, which 
was, it must not be forgotten, the 
ultimate end proposed. It was now 
decided by General Gillmore, with 
great skill and boldness, to attempt 
to breach Fort Sumter from ground 
already in his possession, at the 
same time besieging Fort Wagner. 
Such an undertaking presented 
difficulties of no ordinary nature, 
and would be impossible, unless the 
rifled guns might be thoroughly de- 
pended upon. But here again the 
Federals were assisted by an error 
in the selection of the Confederate 
position, the situation of Fort Wag- 
ner compelling the Confederates 
to operate on exterior lines. If we 
suppose General Gillmore’s batteries 
on Morris Island as representing one 
end of the are of a circle, and Fort 
Sumter the otherend, Fort Wagner 
would beon an intermediate point on 
the circular arc, whereas the direct 
range from the Federal batteries to 
Fort Sumter would represent the 
chord of the are. Thus the Fede- 
‘als had the advantage of an in- 
terior line. But to smooth-bored 
guns such an interior line, of some 
4,000 yards in length, would have 
been practically useless. 

On the 18th July, immediately 
after the second repulse, the posi- 
tion occupied by the Federal batte- 
ries was strengthened, and, on the 
23rd, a second parallel 600 yards in 
advance was established. Its de- 
fensive arrangements were com- 





? The blockade-runner Ruby, which had been chased ashore close to Folly Island. 
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pleted, in spite of the heavy fire of 
Fort Wagner; and, on the gth of 
August, a third parallel 330 yards 
further forward was made, the time 
from that date to the 17th August 
being occupied in constructing 
breaching batteries against Fort 
Sumter behind the first and second 
parallels, and to the left rear of the 
first parallel. These batteries con- 
tained eighteen rifled guns, the 
nearest range of any of which was 
3,428 yards, or nearly two miles, 
while their mean range was about 
4,000 yards. 

From this enormous distance the 
batteries opened fire upon Fort 
Sumter on the 17th August, and 
on the 24th General Gillmore re- 
ported ‘ the practical demolition of 
Fort Sumter as the result of the 
seven days’ bombardment of that 
work.’ Its barbette fire was en- 
tirely destroyed, and it was reduced, 
according to his report, ‘to the 
condition of a mere infantry out- 
post.’ This, he thinks, and appa- 
rently with reason, was the time 
for the fleet to have entered, but 
the golden opportunity was neg- 
lected, and the enemy gained 
time to prepare his interior de- 
fences. 

While this bombardment was go- 
ing on, the siege of Fort Wagner 
was in progress. Its guns had 
been greatly harassing the Federal 
breaching batteries, and its riflemen 
vigorously opposing the advance of 
the Federal trenches. But on the 
night of the 21st August, the fourth 
parallel was established, and on the 
26th the fifth parallel, for, although 
Fort Sumter was then silenced, it 
was still considered desirable to 
gain possession of Fort Wagner, 
and with it of Cummings Point, as 
a good position for Federal batte- 
ries. From the time of establishing 
the fifth parallel, the besiegers felt 
secure against surprise, for they 
found that the Confederates, un- 
wisely disregarding the fact that 
such means were fatally opposed 
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to any sortie from the fort, had 
strewed the remaining ground be- 
fore the work with torpedoes, to be 
exploded by the tread of troops 
passing over them. 

From this point the sap was 
pushed forward under a heavy fire, 
so galling as to induce the Federals 
to desire to silence it at any cost of 
labour. Accordingly, for forty-two 
consecutive hours from daybreak 
on the sth September, seventeen 
mortars unceasingly dropped their 
shells into the work, and thirteen 
heavy rifled guns ‘ pounded away’ 
at the bombproof, while an ironclad 
poured in 11-inch shells from her 
eight-gun broadside; calcium lights 
being used to illuminate the fort 
during the night. The fort was 
thus silenced, and the garrison 
sought safety in the bombproof, 
while the sap was vigorously pushed 
on. Soon after dark on the 6th Sep- 
tember the sappers crowned - the 
crest of the counterscarp, and it 
was proposed to assault the fort on 
the following morning ; but at mid- 
night it was found that the enemy 
was evacuating the island, which 
he did so silently that all but 
seventy men escaped. 

Meanwhile a fire had been 
directed at intervals upon Fort 
Sumter, which was summoned to 
surrender on the 7th September. 
The demand was refused, and on the 
night of the 8th an assault upon the 
fort by the naval forces was repulsed. 
As the Admiral (Dahlgren) still 
apprehended danger from this work 
in the event of his endeavouring to 
remove the harbour obstacles, bat- 
teries were constructed at Cum- 
mings Point and Fort Wagner, 
which opened fire upon it on the 
26th October. In a few days it 
was a ruin, and with this second 
bombardment ended all aggressive 
operations for the season against 
the defences of Charleston. A slow 
irregular fire was kept up on Fort 
Sumter for some weeks, and not 
suspended till it appeared that any 
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attempt on the part of the fleet to 
enter the harbour was definitely 
abandoned. 

Throughout these operations we 
have only found in General Gill- 
more a braveand skilful commander, 
and we wish it were not our task 
to turn to an episode in his career 
in which, by his own showing, he 
was guilty of unnecessary barbarity. 
The one object desired throughout 
was to destroy Fort Sumter, which 
lay north of Morris Island, and was, 
it will be remembered, 33 miles 
from the city of Charleston. The 
city lay 52 miles to the west of 
Morris Island. Clearly, then, the 
complete destruction of the city 
could not immediately affect the 
strength of Fort Sumter; much less 
could its partial injury. But we 
find General Gillmore constructing 
with great difficulty on the marsh 
to the left of Morris Island, a bat- 
tery for one single rifled gun, at a 
spot 7,000 yards distant from the 
nearest point of Charleston city. 
When this single 8-inch gun, 7,000 
yards from the city, was ready in 
position on the 21st August, General 
Gillmore, from his position on 
Morris Island, 54 miles from 
Charleston, wrote thus to General 
Beauregard, whom he supposed to 
be in the city : 

I have the honor to demand of you the 
immediate evacuation of Morris Island and 
Fort Sumter by the Confederate forces. 

The present condition of Fort Sumter, 
and the rapid and progressive destruction 
which it is undergoing from my batteries, 
seem to render its complete ‘demolition 
within a few hours a matter of certainty. 
All my heaviest guns have not yet opened. 
Should you refuse compliance with this 
demand, or should I receive no reply 
thereto within four hours after it is de- 
livered into the hands of your subordinate 
at Fort Wagner for transmission, I shall 
open fire on the city of Charleston from 
batteries already established within easy 
and effective range of the heart of the city. 


About half-past one o’clock in 
the night General Gillmore pro- 
ceeded to open fire with the one 
gun at 7,000 yards least range, 
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which he describes above in such 
singularly inaccurate language. 
Thirty-six rounds of shell in all 
were fired. from this piece when it 
burst. 

General Gillmore has the moral 
courage to publish the correspon- 
dence between General Beauregard 
and himself on this subject, and to 
it (pp.. 312-316) we would direct 
our readers’ attention. We cannot 
but endorse the verdict of General 
Beauregard : 


Among nations not barbarous, the usages 
of war prescribe that where a city is about 
to be attacked, timely notice shall be given 
by the attacking commander, in order that 
non-combatants shall have an opportunity 
of withdrawing beyond its limits. Generally 
the time allowed is from one to three days : 
that is, time for the withdrawal in good 
faith of at least the women and children. 
You, sir, gave only four hours, knowing 
that your notice, under existing cireum- 
stances, could not reach me in less than 
two hours, and not less than the same time 
would be required for the answer to be 
— from this city to Battery Wagner. 

. . . « It would appear that, de- 
spairing of reducing these works, [Forts 
Wagner, Gregg and Sumter] you now resort 
to the novel measure of turning your guns 
against the old men, the women and chil- 
dren, and the hospitals of a sleeping city— 
an act of inexcusable barbarity, from your 
own confessed point of sight, inasmuch as 
you allege that the complete demolition of 
Fort Sumter within a few hours by your 
guns seems a matter of certainty. 


Under any circumstances a bom- 
bardment takes more effect upon 
the civil than the military, as the 
latter are in any well constructed 
place under bombproof cover; and 
that a bombardment is of little 
avail against a governor who is firm 
may be seen from the memorable 
bombardment of Prague by Fre- 
derick of Prussia during twenty-two 
days in 1757, that of Wilhamstadt 
by the French in 1793, and that of 
Gibraltar in 1780-81. Itis impos- 
sible that General Gillmore could 
have supposed that any single gun 
could effect more than the destruc- 
tion of a few buildings with their 
peaceable inhabitants. The ques- 
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tions raised by General Beauregard 
as to the notice not being signed, 
its return and redelivery ‘after the 
bombardment, may be dismissed as 
beside the question. The fact re- 
mains that in the dead of night, 
without its being known whether 
even this short notice had been pro- 
claimed, a city full of non-com- 
batants was bombarded, when, to 
use General Gillmore’s own words, 
(we quote from p. 80)— 
no military results of great value were 
ever expected from this firing. As an ex- 
periment with heavy guns, to test their 
endurance under the severest trial to which 
they could possibly be subjected in actual 
service, the results were not only highly inte- 
resting and novel, but very instructive. 

General Gillmore is indeed a bold 
man thus to stamp his own action 
with the very title which General 
Beauregard confers upon it, ‘an act 
of inexcusable barbarity.’ 

We turn from this most painful 
page in the history of modern war 
to the more pleasing task of inqui- 
ring what lessons are to be learned 
from the experience of the opera- 
tions which we have discussed. 
And first as to the rifled guns, their 
employment and its result. We 
have already stated the long range 
from which Fort Sumter was 
breached, and from the reports be- 
fore us we are enabled to gather the 
details. In the seven days’ bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter 5,009 projec- 
tiles were fired from fourteen rifled 
guns, at a mean range of 3,861 yards 
(more than two miles). Of these 
2,479, or nearly half, are reported 
to have struck the fort, but only 
1,668, weighing 289,986 lb., to have 
helped to form the breach. The 
result was ‘the complete demoli- 
tion of the fort, so far as its offen- 


sive powers were concerned.’ The 
guns employed were one 300- 
pounder, four 200-pounders, and 


nine 100-pounders. In the two days’ 





* A comparison of the fire on Fort Saini as above, 


April 1862, is even more remarkable. 
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bombardment of Fort Wagner, by 
the same guns, less one 100-pounder, 


1,411 projectiles were fired, six of 


the guns having a 
ove 
less than half a mile. Of these 
projectiles 1,247 are reported to 
have struck the fort, 1,173 of them, 
weighing 122,330 lb. , having struck 
the bombproof, The result was that 
‘the bombproof remained practi- 
“ally intact.’ 

This result seems at the 
glance extraordinary,' but is easily 
accounted for. Fort Sumter, as we 
see by the engravings in the work 
before us, was an exposed brick 
fort nearly forty feet high, its gorge 


range of rather 


first 


wall, against which the fire was 
directed, being only partially co- 


vered (i. e. at the magazines) by 
mass of solid masonry, ten to twelve 
feet thick, and by sand bags piled 
against the remainder of the wall 
on the outside. Thus the work 
afforded at the same time a con- 
spicuous target, and a wall easily 
to be destroyed, to the rifle pro- 
jectiles with “high velocities, every 
one of which on striking displaced 
permanently a large “portion of 
masonry. Fort Wagner, on the 
other hand, was a low work formed 
entirely of sand, of which General 
Gillmore says : 


The heavy projectiles were slowly eating 
their way into it, although their effect was 
astonishingly slight. Indeed, the penetra- 
tion of rifled projectiles, fired into a sand 
parapet, standing at the natural slope, or 
approximately so, is but trifling. They are 
almost invariably deflected along the line 
of least resistance, or one departing but 
slightly from it, scooping out in their pro- 
gress a small hollow, the contents of which 
are scattered but a short distance. 


He deduces from actual calcula- 
tion the fact that— 


it required 1b. of the metal, thrown from 
the breac hing g guns with the service charge, 
to remove 3345 “Ib. of sand. 





with that on Fort Pulaski, in 


In the latter case, 110,643 lb. of metal produced 
a breach, which caused the surrender of Fort Pulaski. 


‘a mile, the remaining seven of 


er 
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The two controlling conditions 
were— 

That the slope fired at was flat, the 
angle of inclination being even smaller, 
after a few shots had been fired, than the 
slope which sand naturally assumes. 

2. That a very large proportion of the 
sand thrown up by each shot fell back 
within the area struck by the successive 
shots, or, in other words, within the area 
fired at. 

We leave these facts to speak for 
themselves as to the relative value 
of masonry works, with exposed 
scarp walls, and of earth or rather 
sand works. 

Returning from the forts to the 
guns themselves, we find some tes- 
timony as to the merits or demerits 
of smooth-bored and rifled guns 
scattered through the work. We 
have the expressed surprise of 
Major Brooks, the executive engi- 
neer, at three successive shots from 
the Confederate batteries on James 
Island taking effect— 
as the enemy is using smooth-bored guns, 


at ranges of from three thousand to four 
thousand yards. 


But the same officer again writes: 


Standing between the fires [of the Fe- 
deral batteries and ironclad ship], and 
within a few yards of the point of striking, 
the opportunity to observe the effect, in the 

sand, of these huge shells from the smooth- 

bored guns of the navy and the rifles of the 
army was perfect. The ricochet of the 
former was uniform, and landed nearly 
every one in the fort. That of the latter 
was irregular; most of them exploded when 
they struck, throwing up a great quantity 
of sand, which falls back in its place, hence 
inflicting no injury save what may come 
from the heavy jar. 


General Gillmore also repeatedly 
notices the great value of mortars, 
especially the smaller natures, in 
siege operations, either for attack 
or defence. These facts substantiate 
the opinion now so generally held, 
that shell guns and mortars should 
on no account be eliminated from 
our future siege armaments. Under 
certain conditions, their curved and 
vertical fire will have great value. 
The heavy guns employed by the 
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Federals were Parrott rifles, except 
two 80-pounder Whitworths. As 
several guns on the Whitworth 
system have now been ordered for 
our service, it will be interesting to 
hear the report made upon these 
two guns by the Brigadier-General 
of artillery : 


These guns opened fire with shell, but it 
was found necessary to abandon their use 
entirely, in consequence of.their repeated 
and constant premature explosions, which 
greatly endangered our troops in the ad- 
vanced trenches, and of the probable injury 
it would do the guns. Solid shot was then 
used exclusively. There appeared to be 
much difficulty experienced at times in 
loading these guns, by the projectile wedg- 
ing when part way down. It could then be 
rammed home only by heavy blows of a 
handspike, or by attaching a powerful pur- 
chase. They were very unsatisfactory in 
point of accuracy, shooting very wild, 
seldom hitting Fort Sumter at a distance 
of 3,980 yards. In comparison with the 
8-inch Parrotts in the same battery, they 
fell far short in accuracy; and subse- 
quently one of them became disabled by 
the gun apparently sliding through the 
reinforce to the rear. A displacement of 
nearly an inch took place, closing the vent 
completely. The other being considered 
unsafe after this, further use of it was dis- 
continued. 


The reports upon the Parrott 
guns and projectiles are very full. 
General Gillmore devotes thirteen 
pages to the discussion of their 
qualities, and adds tables of their 
dimensions, charges, &c. Brigadier- 
General Turner writes a special re- 
port upon them. The principle on 
which they are rifled is so well 
known as to need no description 
here. We learn, as we might ex- 
pect, that— 
it soon became manifest after our fire upon 
Sumter had opened, that unremitted atten- 
tion to the service of these rifled guns in 
every particul: ar of detail would be impera- 
tive to insure that ac curacy necessary for 
success. The precision of ‘fire of the Par- 
rott rifles was remarkable, probably ex- 
celling any artillery ever before brought 
on to the field in siege operations ; but it 


was quickly found that in the fie 1d, where 
preparations are not always very complete, 
and necessary appliances scanty, many 
elements entered to disturb this accuracy, 
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more particularly when the power of the 
gun came to be taxed, as in the range we 
wished to attain in our fire upon Sumter ; 
that errors at this distance multiplied in 
these guns very rapidly, and therefore 
greater attention than that ordinarily given 
to a smooth-bored gun would be required 
to eliminate them. 


The rate of firing was at first 
slow, but improved with practice. 
The projectiles were carefully 
greased, and an oiled sponge was 
frequently used. Their accuracy is 
highly spoken of, but— 
the slightest cause, it was found, would 
deflect a rifled projectile when striking 
upon earth or sand, and when deflecting it 
almost. invariably failed to explode. ‘ 
There seemed to be causes slightly affecting 
the range of a gun for the same elevation 
during different parts of the day which 
could not be traced either to the powder or 


the projectile or the manner of serving the 
guns. 


Such failings might occur in any 
system, but the great radical defect 
of these guns was the frequent pre- 
mature bursting of the shells. 


Fully one tenth of them failed to take 
the grooves, and consequently took a wild 
flight, while nearly as large a proportion 
prematurely exploded, generally before 
leaving the gun. 


When compelled to fire over the 
heads of their own troops, there 
were— 
repeated and unfortunate accidents, as when 
a rifled shot would prematurely explode or 
capsize, or the brass ring at the base would 
strip off, it would almost always injure 
some one among the thickly crowded troops 


in the trenches, and obliged us to suspend 
this fire almost entirely. 


Both General Gillmore and Briga- 
dier-General Turner attribute this 
premature bursting to defective 
casting of the shell, not to bad 
fuses. Mr. Parrott ascribes it to 
the friction of the powder against 
the interior of the shells, which at 
that time do not appear to have 
been lacquered. This seems to be 
a reasonable conclusion. 

The Parrott gun is of cast iron, 
with a wrought-iron reinforce, or 
band, shrunk on over the breech. 
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Knowing their construction, we are 
not surprised to hear that— 

Parrott’s large rifles possess grave defects. 
The most serious of these we found to be 
their very unequal and uncertain endurance. 


General Gillmore, however, devotes 
some space to answering the ques- 
tions : 

Why are Parrott’s large rifled guns far 
less enduring, as a rule, than his 20 and 30- 
pounders, particularly the latter? Why 
are some seriously deficient in endurance, 
while others possess much more than an 
average degree of this requisite quality ? 

The first question we may answer 
by stating the fact, so easily proved, 
that the strain upon the metal of a 
gun increases in far greater propor- 
tion than the calibre of the gun, 
while the cast iron surrounding the 
bore cannot, by any system of com- 
pression, be strengthened in pro- 
portion to this great increase of 
percussive force. The comparative 
merits of the 20-pounders and 
30-pounders are not stated, so we 
are unable to hazard an opinion as 
to the alleged superiority of the 
latter. 

The second question may be 
answered by an appeal to the well- 
known uncertainty in tenacity of 
cast iron, two castings of which, 
though made from the same iron 
and under apparently the same 
circumstances, will often vary to 
a remarkable degree in tenacity. 
The Parrott guns in question, 
moreover, were cast, like all our 
service guns, solid; the result of 
which always is that, the exterior 
cooling first, a strain of com- 
pression is exerted on the exte- 
rior and one of elongation in the 
interior of the gun, both of which 
are injurious as regards its power to 
resist percussive force applied from 
the interior. To obviate this defect, 
Captain Rodman, of the United 
States’ army, has introduced a 
method of casting guns on a hollow 
core, cooling the interior and keep- 
ing warm the exterior, which has 
now been universally adopted in the 
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United States. But all experiments 
in this country have tended to the 
conclusion that cast iron cannot be 
depended upon asa material forrifled 
ordnance, even when strengthened 
by shrinking on wrought-iron rings 
over the breech. Better results 
have, no doubt, been obtained by 
lining cast-iron guns with steel or 
wrought-iron tubes, but the autho- 
rities of the gun factories advance 
figures to show that this system is 
almost as costly as building up en- 
tirely new guns. Definitely, then, 
we have abandoned the manufacture 
of cast-iron guns, and therefore we 
need not regret to find that fifteen 
of the Parrott guns burst before 
Charleston after firmg a number of 
rounds varying from 27 to 599 
a-piece. 

The average number of rounds sustained 
by Parrott’s 100 and 200-pounders on 
Morris Island, excluding those in which the 
bursting could be traced to the premature 
explosion or breaking of a shell, was three 
hundred and ten. 

Drawings and a table shewing 
the nature of the fracture of each 
of these guns appear in the work, 
and are well worth the inspection 
of the artillerist. The Parrott guns 
are, however, in spite of these 
defects, well spoken of. The 300- 
pounder, or 10-inch gun, was com- 
pletely disabled by premature explo- 
sions of shells near the muzzle. 
But, says Brigadier-General Turner, 

I see no reason, if it had not been for 
this accident, which can be guarded against 
in future, why it would not have endured 
for one thousand or fifteen hundred rounds, 
in which case it appears to me the perfection 
of a heavy rifled gun. No one could witness 
its performance during the bombardment 
of Sumter, and notice the terrible crushing 
effect of its huge projectiles upon the 
masonry of that place, the ease with which 
it was worked, and its remarkable accuracy 
at a distance of two miles and a half, 


without being filled with admiration and 
wonder, 


In estimating the endurance of 
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these guns it must be remembered 
that the charges of powder with 
which they were fired were one- 
ninth to one-tenth of the weight of 
the projectiles; a very small pro- 
portion, with which we should not 
in this country be satisfied, espe- 
cially as the American cannon 
powder is not nearly so powerful 
as our own. Our breech-loading 
guns are constructed to stand a 
charge of one-eighth, our muzzle- 
loading rifled guns a charge of at 
least one-sixth of the weight of 
the shot. Brigadier-General Tur- 
ner, however, attributes many of 
the accidents which occurred to the 
Parrott guns to the presence in the 
bore of fine sand, of which ma- 
terial all the works were con- 
structed. 

A few small Wiard guns were 
employed, but, as the principle of 
these has not, we believe, been 
adopted in America to any extent, 
we will not pause to discuss them. 

Among the artillery used in the 
attack upon Fort Wagner, frequent 
mention is made of Requa batteries. 
These are in reality but an improved 
copy of the ribaudequins in use in 
the sixteenth, fifteenth, and even 
fourteenth centuries.! These ribau- 
dequins, of which we read first in 
the year 1382, as employed by the 
men of Ghent against those of 
Bruges, and which are afterwards 
repeatedly mentioned by Christine 
de Pisan, Pierre de Fenin, Monstre- 
let, and other medizval writers, 
were wheeled carriages, protected 
in front by spikes, and having 
on them several cannon. Andrea 
Gataro, an Italian author of the 
fifteenth century, gives an account 
of one carriage holding 144 bom- 
bards in three rows, forty-eight in 
each row, so arranged as to give 
their fire by twelve at a time; and, 
as the three rows could be fired at 
once, thirty-six balls could be dis- 


1 In default of other information as to its origin, we suppose the word Regua to be a 


corruption of Ribaudequin. 
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more particularly when the power of the 
gun came to be taxed, as in the range we 
wished to attain in our fire upon Sumter ; 
that errors at this distance multiplied in 
these guns very rapidly, and therefore 
greater attention than that ordinarily given 
to a smooth-bored gun would be required 
to eliminate them. 


The rate of firing was at first 
slow, but improved with practice. 
The projectiles were carefully 
greased, and an oiled sponge was 
frequently used. Their accuracy is 
highly spoken of, but— 
the slightest cause, it was found, would 
deflect a rifled projectile when striking 
upon earth or sand, and when deflecting it 
almost. invariably failed to explode. 
There seemed to be causes slightly affecting 
the range of a gun for the same elevation 
during different parts of the day which 
could not be traced either to the powder or 
the projectile or the manner of serving the 
guns. 

Such failings might occur in any 
system, but the great radical defect 
of these guns was the frequent pre- 
mature bursting of the shells. 


Fully one tenth of them failed to take 
the grooves, and consequently took a wild 
flight, while nearly as large a proportion 
prematurely exploded, generally before 
leaving the gun. 


When compelled to fire over the 
heads of their own troops, there 
were— 
repeated and unfortunate accidents, as when 
a rifled shot would prematurely explode or 
capsize, or the brass ring at the base would 
strip off, it would almost always injure 
some one among the thickly crowded troops 
in the trenches, and obliged us to suspend 
this fire almost entirely. 


Both General Gillmore and Briga- 
dier-General Turner attribute this 
premature bursting to defective 
casting of the shell, not to bad 
fuses. Mr. Parrott ascribes it to 
the friction of the powder against 
the interior of the shells, which at 
that time do not appear to have 
been lacquered. This seems to be 


a reasonable conclusion. 

The Parrott gun is of cast iron, 
with a wrought-iron reinforce, or 
shrunk on over the breech. 


band, 
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Knowing their construction, we are 
not surprised to hear that— 
Parrott’s large rifles possess grave defects. 


The most serious of these we found to be 
their very unequal and uncertain endurance. 


General Gillmore, however, devotes 
some space to answering the ques- 
tions : 

Why are Parrott’s large rifled guns far 
less enduring, as a rule, than his 20 and 30- 
pounders, particularly the latter? Why 
are some seriously deficient in endurance, 
while others possess much more than an 
average degree of this requisite quality ? 

The first question we may answer 
by stating the fact, so easily proved, 
that the strain upon the metal of a 
gun increases in far greater propor- 
tion than the calibre of the gun, 
while the cast iron surrounding the 
bore cannot, by any system of com- 
pression, be strengthened in pro- 
portion to this great increase of 
percussive force. The comparative 
merits of the 20-pounders and 
30-pounders are not stated, so we 
are unable to hazard an opinion as 
to the uileged superiority of the 
latter. 

The second question may be 
answered by an appeal to the well- 
known uncertainty in tenacity of 
cast iron, two castings of which, 
though made from the same iron 
and under apparently the same 
circumstances, will often vary to 
a remarkable degree in tenacity. 
The Parrott guns in question, 
moreover, were cast, like all our 
service guns, solid; the result of 
which always is that, the exterior 
cooling first, a strain of com- 
pression is exerted on the exte- 
rior and one of elongation in the 
interior of the gun, both of which 
are injurious as regards its power to 
resist percussive force applied from 
the interior. To obviate this defect, 
Captain Rodman, of the United 
States’ army, has introduced a 
method of casting guns on a hollow 
core, cooling the interior and keep- 
ing warm the exterior, which has 
now been universally adopted in the 
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United States. But all experiments 
in this country have tended to the 
conclusion that cast iron cannot be 
depended upon asamaterial forrifled 
ordnance, even when strengthened 
by shrinking on wrought-iron rings 
over the breech. Better results 
have, no doubt, been obtained by 
lining cast-iron guns with steel or 
wrought-iron tubes, but the autho- 
rities of the gun factories advance 
figures to show that this system is 
almost as costly as building up en- 
tirely new guns. Definitely, then, 
we have abandoned the manufacture 
of cast-iron guns, and therefore we 
need not regret to find that fifteen 
of the Parrott guns burst before 
Charleston after firing a number of 
rounds varying from 27 to 599 
a-piece. 

The average number of rounds sustained 
by Parrott’s 100 and 200-pounders on 
Morris Island, excluding those in which the 
bursting could be traced to the premature 
explosion or breaking of a shell, was three 
hundred and ten. 

Drawings and a table shewing 
the nature of the fracture of each 
of these guns appear in the work, 
and are well worth the inspection 
of the artillerist. The Parrott guns 
are, however, in spite of these 
defects, well spoken of. The 300- 
pounder, or 10-inch gun, was com- 
pletely disabled by premature explo- 
sions of shells near the muzzle. 
But, says Brigadier-General Turner, 

I see no reason, if it had not been for 
this accident, which can be guarded against 
in future, why it would not have endured 
for one thousand or fifteen hundred rounds, 
in which case it appears to me the perfection 
of a heavy rifled gun. No one could witness 
its performance during the bombardment 
of Sumter, and notice the terrible crushing 
effect of its huge projectiles upon the 
masonry of that place, the ease with which 
it was worked, and its remarkable accuracy 
at a distance of two miles and a half, 
without being filled with admiration and 
wonder. 


In estimating the endurance of 
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these guns it must be remembered 
that the charges of powder with 
which they were fired were one- 
ninth to one-tenth of the weight of 
the projectiles ; a very small pro- 
portion, with which we should not 
in this country be satisfied, espe- 
cially as the American cannon 
powder is not nearly so powerful 
as our own. Our breech-loading 
guns are constructed to stand a 
charge of one-eighth, our muzzle- 
loading rifled guns a charge of at 
least one-sixth of the weight of 
the shot. Brigadier-General Tur- 
ner, however, attributes many of 
the accidents which occurred to the 
Parrott guns to the presence in the 
bore of fine sand, of which ma- 
terial all the works were con- 
structed. 

A few small Wiard guns were 
employed, but, as the principle of 
these has not, we believe, been 
adopted in America to any extent, 
we will not pause to discuss them. 

Among the artillery used in the 
attack upon Fort Wagner, frequent 
mention is made of Requa batteries. 
These are in reality but an improved 
copy of the ribaudequins in use in 
the sixteenth, fifteenth, and even 
fourteenth centuries.! These ribau- 
dequins, of which we read first in 
the year 1382, as employed by the 
men of Ghent against those of 
Bruges, and which are afterwards 
repeatedly mentioned by Christine 
de Pisan, Pierre de Fenin, Monstre- 
let, and other medizval writers, 
were wheeled carriages, protected 
in front by spikes, and having 
on them several cannon. Andrea 
Gataro, an Italian author of the 
fifteenth century, gives an account 
of one carriage holding 144 bom- 
bards in three rows, forty-eight in 
each row, so arranged as to give 
their fire by twelve at a time; and, 
as the three rows could be fired at 
once, thirty-six balls could be dis- 


' In default of other information as to its origin, we suppose the word Regua to be a 


corruption of Ribaudequin. 
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charged simultaneously. Turning 
to Major Brooks’ description of the 
Requa batteries, we read : 


The rifle battery is a device for multi- 

plying and accelerating infantry fire from 
rifled barrels, and appears in principle to 
be a substitute for a six-pounder field gun 
whenever grape and canister are needed, 
and, to the extent of its range, case shot, 
over each of which it possesses greater 
precision and much less liability to fail in 
producing desirable results. It consists of 
twenty-five rifle barrels, each twenty-four 
inches long, arranged upon a horizontal 
plane, and held in position upon a light 
field carriage by an iron frame. Upon this 
trame, in the rear of the barrels, is fitted a 
sliding bar, worked by two levers, (one on 
each side,) by which the cartridges are 
forced to the rear of the chambers. By a 
lever under the frame, the barrels may be 
diverged so as to scatter the balls one 
hundred and twenty yards in a distance of 
one thousand. . Three infantry 
men, who were not thoroughly drilled, 
served each piece. They were ‘fired rapidly, 
and apparently with good effect. Being 
breech-loading, and easily handled, scarcely 
any exposure above the parapet was re- 
quired on the part of the gunners. 
I feel quite satisfied that it is ads ipted to 
the defence of earthworks, particularly in a 
flat country like this, where the horizontal 
line of dispersion afforded by the fire. of 
this piece, is more effective than the cone 
of dispersion of the howitzer. It should be 
noted that the angle of dispersion can be 
varied to suit the in this battery, 
which is not true of the howitzer. These 
properties, together with its small recoil, 
and its loading at the breech, and lightness, 
are the qualities most desirable in a gun 
for boat service. 


ease 


The fire of the small-arms of the 
Confederates seems to have excelled 
that of their artillery. Major Brooks 
says in his journal : 

Only «a small detachment of 
worked during the day, the heavy work 
being all doneat night. This arrangement 
is made necessary by the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters, who during this period give us 
more trouble by day than his heavy guns. 
The least exposure above the crest of the 
parapet will draw the fire of his teleseopic 
‘Whitworths, which cannot be dodged. 
Several of our men were wounded by these 
rifles at a distance of thirteen hundred 
yards from Wagner, where prisoners in- 
formed us the riflemen were stationed. 


engineers 


The torpedoes placed by the Con- 
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federates were, as we have already 
seen, the cause of as much injury to 
their own defence as to their adver- 
saries. More than sixty were placed 
in front of Fort Wagner. 


Three forms were found. The first, of 
which there were only about twenty, 
consisted of a loaded 24-pounder —, 

. .« . Thesecond form was made 
ten gallon kegs, the ends of which were 
extended by conical additions, The 
wooden torpedoes were easily rendered 
harmless by pouring water into the powder 
through a small auger-hole bored for that 
purpose. Over thirty were removed in 
this way. The third form, of which but 
three were found, consisted of one large 
15-inch navy shell, buried like the small 
shell first above mentioned, but having 
the metallic explosive apparatus like the 
wooden ones above described. At least six 
torpedoes exploded accidentally, producing 
about twelve casualties. 


One of these casualtiec: is thus 
detailed by Major Brooks, and the 
account would, in almost any other 
place than an official report, be con- 
sidered as an exaggerated news- 
paper paragraph : 

One exploded, throwing a corporal of the 
Third United States Coloured troops, of 
the fatigue detail, twenty-five yards, and 
depositing him entirely naked, with his 
arm resting on the plunger of another 
torpedo, which facts gave rise, on his being 
discovered. next morning, to the absurd 
story that the enemy had tied him to the 
torpedo as a decoy. Iwas standing twenty 
yards from him at the time of the explosion, 
and Captain Walker much nearer. 


In the construction of their bat- 
teries, the Federals, after some ex- 
perience, employed iron boiler-plate 


to line the embrasures, in place of 


gabions, fascines, sandbags, or other 
revetting material. 

The satisfactory results obtained from 
the use of these casings indicates that sheet 
and boiler iron should form part of th 
siege material, furnished for military ope- 
rations in a sandy country. If thick 
enough, it answers well for mantlets. Al) 
plates of this kind are easily converted into 
Sibley stoves for the use of an army in 
winter quarters, 


A novel and ingenious obstacle to 
the approach of any party who 
might attempt a sortie— 
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was made by ‘placing stout stakes, three 
and a half feet long, two feet in the ground, 
and seven feet apart, in quincunx order, 
and in three lines. Around the top of 
these stakes, at from twelve to eighteen 
inches from the ground, in notches pre- 
pared to receive it, No. 12 wire was se- 
eurely and tightly wound and extended 
from one to the other. - « This ob- 
stacle was rapidly built, and but little 
injured by the enemy’s fire. From the fact 
that our own men, who knew of its exis- 
tence, were often thrown down by it, I judge 
it would have proved efficient had the 
enemy made an assault on our works. It 
is particularly well adapted to localities 
like this, where there is no timber at hand 
for other obstacle. 


The remaining feature of interest 
in the operations is the employment 
of coloured troops, and the expres- 
sions of opinion as to their value by 
the officers under whom they served. 
After the capture of Fort Wagner, 
a circular was issued to these offi- 
cers, inquiring about these troops 
as to their (1) courage, (2) skill, 
(3) industry and perseverance, (4) 
enthusiasm, (5) relative merits 
when recruited from free and slave 
states. 


1. To the first question, all answer that 
the black is more timorous than the white, 
but is in a corresponding degree more do- 
cile and obedient, hence more completely 
under the control of his commander, and 
much more influenced by his example. 

2. All agree that the black is less skilful 
than the white soldier, but still enough so 
for most kinds of siege work. 

3. The statements unanimously agree 
that the black will do a greater amount of 
work than the white soldier, because he 
labours more constantly. 

4. The whites are decidedly superior in 
enthusiasm. The blacks cannot be easily 
hurried in their work, no matter what the 
emergency. 

5. All agree that the coloured troops re- 
eruited from free states are superior to 
those recruited from slave states, 
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A rather amusing instance of the 
timidity of the coloured troops is 
given : 


At these cautionary words [given when 
a shell was coming] I have often observed 
soldiers, particularly negroes, fall flat on 
their faces, under the delusion that they 
were obtaining cover from mortar shells 
exploding over them, when, in truth, their 
chances of being hit were much increased 
by this posture. On one occasion a soldier 
was observed to place an empty powder 
barrel over his head to shield him from 
heavy shells, 


The want of good officers, of 
course necessitated by the hasty 
formation of the Federal army, 
especially among the infantry, was 
much felt. 


Regimental and brigade commanders too 
often seem to consider that second-rate 
officers, and but few of them, will answer 
for fatigue duty. Soldiers usually work 
with reluctance. ‘I did not come to war 
to work, but to fight,’ is often heard from 
the infantry private. If the officers and 
non-commissioned officers commanding de- 
tails sympathise with this idea, and take 
no interest in the duty to be performed, the 
position of the engineer officer in charge is 
very unpleasant. ‘Too much pains cannot 
be taken,’ says a celebrated engineer, ‘ to 
prevent the recurrence of a feeling so radi- 
cally opposed to the success of siege opera- 
tions.’ 


General Gillmore concludes his 
work with a copy of the correspon- 
dence between himself and Admiral 
Dahlgren, commanding the fleet be- 
fore Charleston; and his evident 
object in publishing this is to show 
that his operations were sufficient 
to have insured success to the navy 
in entering the harbour, had not the 
Admiral been too timid or too dila- 
tory to attempt the removal of the 
obstacles. But into this question 
we do not propose to follow him, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


A RASH STEP. 


The effect of judgment 
Is oft the cause of fear. 


HERE is nothing so dangerous 
as an eccentric young woman. 
This character may be adopted by 
ladies of a certain age, and is often 
found to answer its purpose, by ob- 
taining a false reputation for talent. 
With a girl it is fatal. Indepen- 
dence is not for women, by the laws 
of nature, at any period of life ; but 
for an unmarried girl to affect 
indifference or opposition to the 
convenances of society is worse than 
a fault. 


Alice Colville was very clever, 
very good, very affectionate. She 


hated injustice, was courageous, and 
single-minded ; but she was eccen- 
tric. She loved to be called, and 
to think herself, independent of the 
forms of society : and if she did what 
she thought right, cared very little 
what others thought of her. She 
had clear resolute notions of right 
and wrong ; she would not have done 
wrong with her eyes open ; but she 
preferred utter blindness to conven- 
tional guidance. In the present in- 
stance, with the best intentions, she 
brought her friend to grief. 

She took what she was pleased 


to consider a good broad view of 


most things. She chose to imagine 
that Violet Carloss had been ill- 
used in the matter of her engage- 
ment. She believed that she ought 
to be married to Frank Beancler re, 
and she determined not only to aid 
her in disobeying Aunt Rosenfels, 
but to persuade her that she might 
do so with impunity. 





SHAKESPEARE. 


‘What! wait for her explana- 
tions? Nonsense. It’s my belief 
that you’re not safe with her. She 
only wants your money.’ 

‘She’s very welcome to it,’ said 
the innocence of nineteen in love. 

‘Welcome to it! Violet, don’t 
provoke me. Keep your money, 
and the sooner you get it the better. 
If Frank Beauclere wants to mar Ty 
you, don’t let him have to ask a 
second time.’ 

The counsel was acceptable, but 
it frightened Violet’s notions of 
propriety. She was accustomed to 
have her own way, but she got it 
in so different a manner. Hers 
was a persuasive violence, a petu- 
lant obstinacy, a resistless shower, 
which was sure to be followed by 
sunshine. If she could not blow 
the cloak from off your back, she 
warmed you into laying it aside. 
At first she was alarmed ; but at 
last she became familiarined with 
the idea of a clandestine marriage. 
Once over, she should be so happy 
with Frank, and she knew he would 
make it allright for her. Frank 
could do no wrong. This idea 
erew a little. When the Colonel 
treated her to the cold shoulder, she 
became a little obstinate about it. 
And Alice Colville was such a‘clever 
girl; everybody said so, and every- 
body must be right. 

Besides all this, there was a 
stronger obstacle to contend with— 
Frank’s will; which was partly the 


offspring of his character, partly of 
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his love. How tenderly he watched 
her from a distance, while he per- 
formed all kind offices for his father 
or his guests. His thoughts were 
never absent from the cottage at 
Lymmersfield, and the sense of the 
unjust persecution that Violet was 
undergoing was ever before him. 
Colonel Beauclere believed that 
he was fulfilling the highest parental 
duty in throwing Frank in the way 
of Lady Evelyn Ashdale. In his 
way nobody could more desire the 
happiness of his son; but he had no 
idea of the strong feelings which 
urged him to an opposite course. 
The lady herself was gentle, unem- 
barrassed, and predisposed to like, 


without loving, her good-looking 
cousin; and he, with too much 


good sense to resent what was a 
misapprehension of his father, was 
always attentive, and even demon- 
strative, as far as those petits soins 
extend, which such a person has 
a right to expect, and sometimes 
exacts. He liked her so much, in- 
deed, that he was not far from 
making of her a confidante. The 
position would have presented a 
danger to some persons, but not to 
Frank or to Lady Evelyn. 

Still the position was one of great 
restraint and disquietude ; and only 
in his knowledge of his father’s real 
affection for him did he lose sight 
of his mistaken views. He felt fully 
convinced that nothing remained 
for him and for Violet but mar- 
riage; which would at least remove 
any further opposition on the part 
of Madame, or any misconception 
of his resolve on the part of his 
father. With this sense he had urged 
upon her the necessity, for he was 
too honest to call it the propriety, of 
such a step; and he triumphed over 
her scruples almost as much by con- 
viction as by persuasion ; though the 
time it took rather implied the 
latter as the principle of action. 

At last the time did come, and 
Violet left her home. There was 
great temptation to set Madame 
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Rosenfels’ caprice at defiance. 
Her brother, too, Reginald, gave 
way to Frank’s arguments, and 
having found Madame exacting and 
incomprehensible in her objections, 
agreed to countenance the opposi- 
tion and argue the matter after it 
was done. When the Griffin went 
off with Violet by the 9.30 train to 
London she had had a great deal 
to do with the organisation of the 
plan. 

At seven o’clock ona rather cold, 
drizzling unpropitious morning, the 
day after the little dinner at Lym- 
mersfield, two young ladies dressed 
themselves plainly, but handsomely, 
in a comfortable room near Ken- 
sington Gardens, at the Oxford 
Street end. One of them cried, 
and then laughed a little ; and then 
took the tea which her companion 
was making, as she went in and 
out of the sitting-room for that 
purpose. They were evidently 
pressed for time. The house in 
which they were was well furnished 
and comfortable. It was kept by a 
widow, and had served the purpose 
of lodgings for Frank Beauclere on 
occasional visits to town. He wa 
obliged to trust somebody, and . 
thought Mrs. Peppercorn as trust- 
worthy as, and more respectable 
than, most people. She proved 
worthy of his confidence. 

As the clock struck eight an 
unpretending brougham, manifestly 
engaged for that especial occasion, 


drew up within three doors of 
Mrs. Peppercorn’s lodgings. There 


stepped out of it an old acquain- 
tance of ours, Captain Reginald 
Carloss, looking as handsome and 
insouciant as usual. 

Giving some directions to the 
coachman, who was evidently not 
an officer’s servant but engaged for 
the same special service as the 
brougham, he walked deliberately 
to the doce of the widow’s house 
and rang the bell. The ladies were 
ready, and met him outside of the 
drawing-room door. 
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‘Stop at the corner of — 
Street and wait for me,’ said he to 
the coachman. 

The brougham started, and the 
Captain jumped into a hansom that 
was passing. There was very little 
else in the street at the time. 

On his road he was joined by his 
friend—the expectant lover. Frank 
Beauclere looked grave, graver 
than usual. He had had to fight 
with a prejudice in favour of his 
father’s permission, and had had 
some difficulty in conquering it. 

As they drove through the grey- 
looking morning he wondered how 
his father would look when he took 
home his new daughter to him, as he 
fully intended to do, that very night. 

In a few minutes the young men 
stopped their cab and dismissed it. 
They found the brougham at the 
corner of the street in which they 
had desired it to stop, and all four 
resumed their journey on foot. 
Violet trembled; fortunately St. 
David’s was close at hand, and she 
had her brother’s arm. 

‘ Alice, you don’t repent the aid 
you have given us in this step?’ 
said Beauclere. 

‘God knows not, if it bring 
happiness to Violet, and—and—to 
you.’ ; 

‘ And your own mother, Alice ?’ 

‘My mother loves her as much 
as she loves me, and will give her 


a heartier welcome as your wife 
than she has ever done before. 


But here we are.’ They assured 
one another, but none felt assured 
himself. 

‘Yes, we must follow Reginald, 
straight along Turnbull Street, and 
to the vestry door at the back. 
That handsome portico, and flight 
of broad steps, is reserved for the 
state occasions. If ’'d married 
Lady Evelyn, you know, we might 
have had all that. 

‘Thank God you did not, nor 
Lady anybody else, if you didn’t 
love them better than Violet. If 
you do, God help you both.’ 
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‘Amen!’ said Frank, solemnly, 
‘I think you know better.’ 

One quarter of an hour before 
Reginald Carloss and his sister 
ascended the little vestry steps of 
St. David’s, that sanctuary had 
been invaded by a lady in black, 
accompanied by a_ black lady. 
They were no others than Madame 
Rosenfels and Baba. It is not 
difficult to account for this, for 
although there were other churches 
to which the lady and gentleman 
in question might have gone, there 
were reasons for selecting this, even 
beyond the secresy which its almost 
universal adoption procures. 

At eleven o’clock on the previous 
night Harry Colville handed 
Madame Rosenfels out of a first- 
class carriage at the platform. 
The first object was an inquiry 
from the police. Fortunately the 
inspector was close at hand, and 
knowing Colville from his frequent 
use of the line he civilly touched his 
hat. He drew him on one side. 
‘Mr. Sharp, have you seen two 
young ladies from my house or 
village on your platform this even- 
ing?’ Mr. Sharp pricked up his 
ears and touched his hat again, 
but answered ‘No, I have not,’ 
without any appearance of emotion. 
This excessive coolness is always 
provoking to the agitated party 
who puts the question, and so 
Colville found it. 

‘Nobody from Lymmersfield ?’ 
repeating his question in a different 
form. 

‘I didn’t say that, sir.’ This 
was another provoking defence, so 
he attacked more vigorously. 

‘Then what in the name of for- 
tune Here Colville stopped, 
for he remembered that conciliation 
with Inspector Sharp was the most 
efficient weapon. He was wrong, 
however ; for the inspector was a 
model inspector, and above the infir- 
mities of a bereaved parent. 

‘I said I had not seen two young 
ladies from your house.’ Then Mr. 
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Sharp recollected that mercy be- 
ame a@ great man, and added be- 
nignantly, ‘ I saw a gent this morn- 
ing as used to be at your house, and 
is often at Lymmersfield now. I 
mean Mr. Beauclere. The Captain, 
sir, you'll excuse me, we used to 
call him.’ 

‘You did; and where? on the 
liner’ Colville was not seriously 
alarmed at his daughter’s absence, 
as he had ascertained enough from 
her note to know that it was for 
Violet that she had left her home. 
Frank Beauclere was a clue to the 
mystery. 

‘T’ve seen him on the line several 
times, sir,’ said Inspector Sharp, 





putting his hand into the breast of 


his coat, ‘ but, begging your pardon, 
sir, it was not on the line that I 
saw him this morning. It was close 
by St. David's, Bellingham Square. 
Indeed, he was coming from the 
house of the parish clerk, where I 
had been about the keys of the en- 
gine house, and: — 

‘Thank you,’ said Colville, who 

vas not long in making up his mind 
what to do; and he joined Madame 
Rosenfels. 

It was dark enough in the cab as 
they shuffled along, or Madame’s face 
might not have looked the pleasanter 
for - this brief announcement. 

Baba found a comfortable room 
for Madame Rosenfels in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of her own 
house, which was fortunately still 
open. By daylight the next morn- 
ing she was in communication with 
an | intelligent policeman, and, armed 
with all the information which Col- 
ville had acquired the night before, 
knew quite enough to fix the site 
and time of the intended marriage, 
even before she heard from him the 
result of his interview with Frank. 

Karly as it was that he sought 
him, Frank Beauclere was up and 
dressed. The young man almost 


smiled when he saw his old tutor, 
for he knew too well the errand on 
which he was come. 
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‘The in- 


Colville remonstrated. 
justice done to the girl by such a 


mysterious disappearance.’ ‘No 
such thing; nobody can know it 
till she is at home, installed 
Beauvale, as the mistress of the 
house.’ ‘Your father’s disappoint- 
ment?’ ‘I would give much to 
save him one; but once there, he 
will feel none. He has been tam- 
pered with—some infernal machi- 
nery, | beg your pardon, has been 
set on foot to make him wretched. 
At all events, the first consideration 
is Violet; in two hours’ time, I 
trust, her anxieties and. doubts will 
be at rest. I know you and your 
wife, who have always been my best 
friends, would not have counselled 
this; but my mind was made up, 
and discussion was useless.’ Here 
Frank tied his neckcloth, and put 
the finishing touch to his whiskers 
and moustaches, with as much cool- 
ness as if he were dressing for Rot- 
ten Row. 

So Colville went back to Baba’s, 
and having found Madame, told 
her what her unaided powers had 
already discovered as to the ‘ when 
and the where.’ ‘ It’s useless to at- 
tempt to stop it, Madame; I wish 
you had made the best of it, when 
you had the opportunity. Now it’s 
too late.’ ‘It must be stopped, and 
it shall be stopped,’ said Madame, 
in reply, as she rose from her seat; 
and Colville took his leave to go 
down by the early train. If they 
had really run away, instead of 
having walked away, it is possible 
that no one might have been the 
wiser, until the knot was indisso- 
lubly tied. 

The officiating clergyman was 
young, and his present task was, in 
the abstract, distasteful to him. 
He had his bands on, but his sur- 
plice hung on achair by the almost 
empty grate. 

‘ The parties to be married, Mr. 
Simcox,’ said he to the clerk, at 
the same time motioning with 
one hand to the surplice, and 
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with the other to the chairs. Mr. 
Simcox walked towards the curate, 
and did that part of his ‘duty, and 
the young man folded his hands, 
and looked very like a portrait by 
Holbein. Mr. Simcox then turned 
to the register, which, according to 
custom, he was about to fill up from 
the license, which had been handed 
to him. ‘ Perhaps that had better 
be deferred, Mr. Simcox, until 
after the ceremony.’ Mr. Simcox 
stared, and said, ‘ Certainly, sir, if 
you wish it.’ The curate was evi- 
dently not comfortable ; 
the truth, he was rather taken aback 
by meeting with persons who, by 
appearance and manner, ought to 
have come in at the front door. 
The clerk and the pew-opener 
then preceded the quartette most 
prominently engaged in the per- 
formance; and the officiating clergy- 
man followed in the most orthodox 
manner, giving a hurried glance at 
the sheep-pens with which the in- 
terior of St. David’s is decorated. 
There was, however, nobody appa- 
rent to interrupt the stillness and 
monotony of one of the most bean- 
tiful services of our church ; so he 
proceeded to the inside of the altar 
rails, and took his place as usual. 
The preliminaries were gone 
through. The bride and bride- 
groom were placed as they should 
stand for the important ceremony. 
Already had the priest addressed the 
brethren, who were represented by 
the empty benches which belonge d 
to them one day in the week, as to 
the purport of their gathering, the 
mystical nature of their union, and 
the discreet, reverend and sober 
object of this enterprise. Then he 
essayed to finish his exhortation, 
and said, ‘Thirdly, it was ordained 
for the ‘muta: il society, help, and 
comfort, that the one ought to have 
of the other, both in prosperity and 
in adversity into which holy estate 
these two persons present come now 
to be joined. Therefore,’ and the 


tone smote solemnly on the ear of 
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Frank Beauclerc, who had not for. 
gotten his interview with Colville, 
‘if any man can shew any just cause 
why they may not lawfully be 
joined together, let him now speak, 
or else heres ifter for ever hold his 
peace.’ 

‘ Just cause,’ thought Frank, ‘ ri- 
diculous !’ Thought travels fast, 
and he had in that second of time 
got beyond this, far beyond it: he 
was traversing space, and peopling 
the space with happy faces, the 
Colvilles, the Ashdales, his neigh- 
bours, and foremost in the picture, 
his own father, when he heard, or 
thought he heard, a rustle, and the 
opening of a pew door behind him. 
He turned, the priest stopped, and 
Madame Rosentels advanced into 
the aisle. 

‘I forbid the banns.’ Saying 
which she stood where she was. 
and watched the effect of her unex- 
pected interference. 

‘Mr. Simcox, be good enough to 
inform the lady that these are not 
banns, but if she wishes to forbid 
the ceremony she must confer with 
me in the vestry The clergyman 
passed out, ‘ Do me the favour to 
excuse this unusual interruption.’ 
And Madame walked proudly and 
defiantly up the aisle, and followed 
him into the vestry. 

‘Would the parties do me the 
favour to step this way ?’ said Mr. 
Simcox, returning and repeating 
deliberately the words of his supe- 
rior. At that moment the attention 
of the parties was occupied by 
Violet Carloss, who, unable to com- 
prehend fully the situation in which 
she was placed, burst into tears, and 
covering her face with her hands, 
sank down upon the altar rails, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 
She dre aded an indistinct danger, 
it was difficult to say what, ‘and 
still clung tenac iously to the hand 
of her lover. 

Gently freeing himself from her 
grasp and leaving her in the hands 
of Alice Colville and the pew-opener, 
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Frank made his way sternly to- 
wards the vestry, followed by Regi- 
nald Carloss. 

There he found the curate and 
Madame. She wore a dogged, 
determined air, not unmarked by 
some sort of triumph. Mr. Simcox 
retired into a small ante-room, 
where he listened attentively. 

‘This lady has forbidden me to 
proceed with the ceremony. She 
proposed to do so, I understand, to 
my clerk this morning.’ 

‘May I ask on what grounds ?’ 
Frank was polite considering the 
annoyance and unnecessary delay, 
as he imagined it. 

‘ The young lady is not of age, as 
[ hear, and this lady claims to be 
her guardian.’ 

‘I, sir, am her brother—her only 
brother—and therefore her natural 
protector. I accompanied Mr. Beau- 
clere to Doctor’s Commons—’ 

Madame arose, and with quiver- 
ing lip inquired of Captain Carloss 
by what right he had usurped her 
authority. ‘I, sir, am this lady’s 
guardian, and T refuse my sanction 
to the marriage.’ 

* And I; sir, insist upon its com- 
pletion. Iam the brother of this 
lady, and Mr. Beauclere is my 
friend.’ 

The curate looked hopelessly at 
the brother, then at the guardian. 
He was relieved from his dilemma 
by Madame Rosenfels, who re- 
quested permission to speak to Mr. 
Beauclere in private, as she be- 
lieved she could show him ‘just 
cause’ for the postponement of the 
marriage. Mr. Simcox was re- 
called, and the vacant room was 
placed at the disposal of the lady 
and gentleman. 

No great time elapsed before the 
door of the smaller chamber, and 
which was only used for hanging 
up surplices, hoods, and other 
things connected with the service 
of the temple, opened, and Madame 
Rosenfels and Frank Beauclere re- 
turned to the vestry. 
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Those who had seen Frank five 
minutes before would have been 
struck with the change, not only of 
colour, but of entire expression in 
his face. His cheek had become 
grey rather than white, which is 
wont to happen when men struggle 
manfully against the detection of 
weakness. The features, however, 
wore an expression of some incre- 
dulity mingled with a hopelessness 
which is terrible i in all, most so in 
the strong and young. As he 
looked round he saw Violet, who 
sat with the veil of her bonnet 
drawn closely over her face, and 
resting her head upon Alice Col- 
ville’s shoulder. He was advancing 
at once towards her, when he 
stopped suddenly, and seeing the 
clergyman still standing where he 
was, he said in a clear, hard voice, 
as if speaking with effort, ‘I beg 
your pardon for the trouble you 
have had, but your services will not 
be required to-day ; this lady has 
convinced me.’ 

Frank came further into the room. 

‘Violet,’ and he constrained his 
voice to a rather dry, precise tone. 
It was usually authoritative, but 
round and musical; to her it was 
soft and soothing above all things. 
‘ Violet—Violet dear ; do you hear 
me?’ She heard him; every note, 
every cadence of his voice struck 
her ear. ‘I am going to leave you; 
pray forgive me the pain I have 
caused you. I am going to my 
father’s ; before I return, themystery 
which surrounds this business shall 
be cleared up.’ He walked slowly 
up to her, took her hand in his, and 
stooped in almost a fatherly man- 
ner, but with none of the warmth 
of a lover, to kiss her forehead, 
which he did deliberately, parting 
the hair which had become dis- 
hevelled in her agitation, with either 
hand. As he turned on his heel 
the compression of his lips and the 
quivering of his nostril was pain- 
ful enough to see. At the same 
moment Violet, who had endured 
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his caress rather than permitted it, 
rose from her seat and clung to his 
arm. 

She made no violent effort: the 
tears rolled silently from those large 
fond eyes, and she said, almost in a 
whisper, though it was hoarse and 
sad: ‘Frank, I trust you; I am 
sure it will come right, but it’s hard 
to bear: write when you get home. 
I shall be patient as long as I believe 
you love me.’ 

‘Reginald, I must ask you to see 
to Miss Colville’s safety as well as 
Violet’s : I will leave my brougham 
at their service and yours. I shall 
go at once to Beauvale ; I could not 
leave the matter in better hands 
than in yours.’ In two minutes 
more he was pacing the streets, 
which were beginning to be busy 
and more populous, towards his 
father’s house, in search of Jonas 
Parker. That faithful servitor was 
at his post. 

‘Follow me to Beauvale, 
afternoon, with my 
Now get me a cab.’ 

Great was the astonishment of 
Jonas Parker, who had, with the 
assistance of an old woman who 
kept the house in the Colonel’s ab- 
sence, prepared a handsome break- 
fast for the party ; a strong inkling 
of what was likely to take place 
having, indeed, made its way into 
his brains. 

Leaving him to his conjectures, 
and to the practice of that obedience 
to orders which is more valuable in 
a servant than any conjectures at 
all, we must follow other of our 
dramatis persone of more impor- 
tance. 

Having accomplished her object, 
as inde¢ d she said she would, Ma- 
dame Rosenfels left St. David's 8, 
and sought St. Swithin’s Lane once 
more. 

She was frank enough with her 
friend and counsellor Mr. Shearham, 
and gave him the details of an ex- 

citing and eventful morning, seeing 


5 
that it was as yet but eleven o’clock; 


this 
portmanteau. 
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and, excepting a cup of coffee and a 
piece of dried toast, Madame had 
had no breakfast. 

‘And you forbade 
You did wrong.’ 

*T think not.’ 

‘The offer will be renewed, and 
then a settlement of some kind must 
come.’ 

‘Never, from that quarter.’ 

‘And yet that’s the one from 
which you might have expected 


the banns ? 


more lenient terms, more time, 
better conditions, than elsewhere. 
Ah! you were wrong; why not 


have trusted me ?’ 

Madame Rosenfels found it diffi- 
cult to tell the truth to her lover ; 
for one trusts not one’s confession 
without a hope of absolution, and 
the extent of hers might have 
alarmed even Messrs. She: irham 
and Fleecehall. As she drove back 
to the Station, she began to 
think she had done wrong; but 
when trust 





the embezzlement of 
money forms part of the onus of an 
oblige ation, itisnatural to make some 
efforts to shirk it. Nine thousand 
pounds of somebody else’s money 
she had gambled away, and she 
struggled to postpone the evil day, 
Ww hich might not come at all if she 
had but a little luck. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AT HOME AGAIN. 


*‘When’s the Derby, Ashdale ?’ 
said the Colonel, seating himself in 
an arm-chair, and giving the Cap- 
tain another on the other s side of the 
fire. 

‘On the 27th: the Wednesday 
after next. How do you go ?’ 

‘Frank and I go down _ together. : 

‘My dear Colonel, you're imsepa- 
rables. I thought he’d have taken 
down the 1 regimental drag. What 
would become of you if they were 
ordered on foreign service ?’ 

The Colonel scarcely answered : 
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it set him thinking again unplea- 
santly, as he had been during the 
last few days at times. 

‘I wish he would sell out, and 
settle down. He’d better come here 
and help me to look after the place : 
there’s no one else to have it.’ 

‘He’s full young,’ said Captain 
Ashdale, who had been in one of 
the household regiments all his life ; 
‘let him get his troop first.’ 

For a time they smoked, as men 
will smoke, looking at the fire in 
silence. Then he said, ‘ What have 
you backed ?’ 

‘The Duke’s horse to win, and 
Harry Daley’s to be first, second, 
or third: I took four thousand to 
one about the first, and seven hun- 
dred to four about Daley’s 

‘Of course, you'll hedge some of 
it before the day ? They’ ll be sure 
to lay two to one about the Duke's 
horse, if he stands sound.’ 

‘T shall stand about half of it. I 
wonder what’s become of Frank ?’ 

Colonel Beauclere seemed rest- 
less, the rarest thing with him; 
and even his betting-book had no 
charms for him. He wanted Captain 
Ashdale to sit with him; but was 
disinclined to talk. At length the 
Captain took his candle and his 
leave for the night, and Colonel 
Beauclere was once more alone, with 
half a cigar, a comfortable fire, and 
his own thoughts. 

They were anything but pleasant. 
Beauclere was a man, who, if he 
had given himself time to think, 
would seldom have acted wrongly. 
When the result of evil actions 
reached him, he regarded them less 
as they affected himself, than as they 
affected other people. ‘Poor Frank!’ 
said he to himself, staring at a live 
coal and smoking very slowly. He 
felt very much for Frank; and if he 
had analysed his feelings there was, 
as usual, a great deal of unconscious 
selfishness even in that. 

Colonel Beauclere’s faults had been 
chiefly those which are leniently re- 
garded by the world. What wonder 
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that he himself followed suit? Few 
men are hard upon themselves. He 
was not. He had suffered plenty of 
serious inconvenience, as a younger 
man, from habits of extravagance 
and love of play. Now he was suf- 
fering in the person of his son, on 
whom he had unconsciously wrought 
a great wrong. This was being 
punished in a way he had not calcu- 
lated upon; and strange to say, one 
which he was less able to bear. This 
was why he sat listlessly smoking 
in front of the dying embers, and 
sighing, ‘ Poor Frank, poor Frank!’ 
and wondering how soon he might 
be expected to get over it. 

The Colonel would have got over 
it, as he had got over a few errant 
loves. Constancy was not one of 
the virtues which the codes of his 
schools had included in their curri- 
culum., Frank was not so likely to 
get over it as he imagined. 

At this moment there was a step 
as of some one irresolute to knock 
at the door of the Colonel’s room. 
Presently it stopped, and then it 
took courage and knocked. The 
permission to come in was obeyed 
instantly, and Jonas Parker, Frank’s 
man, stood before him. 

The Colonel looked up. ‘Ah, 
Parker, is that you? Where do 
you come from?’ ‘ From town, sir, 
to-day, with the Captain’s baggage. 
I came to ask if he was come ‘home, 
sir; or whether I should wait up 
for him.’ 

‘Well, no; I think not. 
made you expect him to-da 

‘Because he told me he should 
come down this afternoon ; the Cap- 
tain’s very punctual, sir 

‘He generally does 
certainly. 
down ?’ 

‘Yes; at eleven o'clock, sir; but 
it’s past that now; and I think he 
must have been detained in London.” 

‘What's the time? ’ 

‘Ten minutes past eleven, sir.’ 

‘ Then he will very likely come to- 
night yet. He could hardly be here 


What 


as he says, 
Is there any late train 
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before the quarter if the train was 
punctual, which it never is. Tell 
Tomlinson to put a tray with some- 
thing for Mr. Frank in the dining- 
room, directly he hears a carriage 
come to the door.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ Jonas Parker retired, 
and the Colonel lit another cigar. 

‘ I’ve done him a great injustice,’ 
thought he; ‘ how can I make up 
to him for it?’ and then he relapsed 
into a brown study, which I regret 
to say had no element of real re- 
pentance in it, excepting regret for 
having caused pain to his son. 

Presently Mr. Tomlinson came 
himself to inquire whether the house 
should be closed, as Mr. Frank had 
gone straight up to his room, and 
would take nothing, and did not 
wish to be distur bed. 

‘Yes, certainly.” Then the Co- 
lonel went to his bed with some 
sense of relief, and some of regret. 
He wanted ri see his boy, and yet 
felt half afraid to look hime henssily 
in the face. There now, that’s : 
fine recipe for doing right, or for 
not doing wrong. Be able to look 
your fellow creatures full in the 
face, and desire that they may be 
able to do the same by you. Man 
was meant to walk upright i in the 
image and semblance of his Maker. 
The serpent only erects his head, 
as occasion offers, for evil. 

When Frank Beauclere walked 
down the steps of St. David's 
Church, leaving his intended bride 
to her brother and her friend, he 
had every reason for believing 
that henceforth Violet could be 
nothing more to him, than one in 
whom he felt a deep interest. His 
views were gloomy enough, and no 
temperament, natural or acquired, 
could have altered their complexion 
at that moment. The impediment 
to his marriage with Violet Carloss 
involved a secret, which required 

verification, but which, if verified, 
rendered that marriage simply im- 
possible. What then was the course 
of action to be pursued? To 
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shake off the depression which 
after his first burst of temper had 
taken possession of him, and to seek 
for the solution or confirm 
Madame Rosenfels’ disclosure. 

He saw plainly enough, too, that 
Reginald Carloss must have an ex- 
planation of some sort, and this 
could not be given without some 
communication with his father. 
Better go to Beauvale this after- 
noon, and have it over at once. 

He was sorely pressed, poor fel- 
low, and the thought of that loving 
trusting face clung to him as he 
walked rapidly over the park, and 
took refuge in Kensington Gardens. 

In the course of an hour or two he 
returned, and called in Bellingham 
Square to see if his servant was gone. 

* Please, sir, this note came this 
morning an hour after you left, or 
more; would you please to take 
something, sir?’ said the old char- 
woman, sympathisingly, and look- 
ing at Frank’s face, which was hag- 
gard and stern, as warriors’ are 
wont to be when fighting the hardest 
battle a man can ficht, against him- 
self, and meaning to win. 

So he walked into the dining- 
room, thanking the old woman, and 
threw himself into a chair. 


She poured him out a glass of 


sherry, and then he opened the note. 
It was almost what he expected ; 
and it only disconcerted him as it 
involved a fresh delay. It was from 
Reginald Carloss, short and hurried; 
Frank thought it unkind, but he 
was rather in a humour to think 
most things unkind. 

‘My dear Beauclere (‘ He used 
to say Frank,’ thought he)—I am 
gone down to Lymmersfield with 
my sister; she wishes to go to the 
Colvilles with their daughter. I 
shall return this afternoon, and 
should very much wish to see you 
before you leave town. Indeed, 





under the circumstances of the case 
some explanation is indispensable, 
if only for my sister’s sake.—Yours 
very faithfully, Reginald Carloss.’ 
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‘ Only for my sister’s sake! What 
a joke! as if he could care one half 
about his sister that I do.’ This 
was unjust, but the best men are 
made so for a time by unmerited 
opposition. 

Frank could not go out of town, 
at all events; and he knew it. So 
he made the best of it, and fancied 
that he read for an hour or two. 
Still Reginald Carloss did not come. 
This suspense was intolerable; so 
off he went again, through the 
streets this time, into the busy hum 
of men. The noise and bustle dis- 
tracted him truly, but it alleviated 
no suffering; so he returned again 
to his house to find that Reginald 
Carloss had been to see him, and 
would return at six. 

At six he did return, and Frank 
met him openly and fearlessly, but 
as a friend whom he had uninten- 
tionally wronged. 

‘You must see, Frank, that an 
explanation is due to me; nor can 
I consent to be guided by Violet’s 
views of right or wrong. She is a 
judge of her own happiness, but not 
of the honour of her family 

‘If the explanation of what has 
occurred could be given at once, 
you should not have to wait. Ex- 
cuse my saying again, that it is 
impossible.’ 

‘And when,’ said Reginald Car- 
loss, with some coldness, ‘may I 
expect to be satisfied ?’ 

‘You are not more anxious to 
have your due than I to give it. | 
go down by the late train now, or I 
would have endeavoured to write to 
you by this night’s post. But do 
not imagine that I feel less for your 
sister than you can do yourself.’ 

‘Then clear up this mystery at 
once. No man or woman, after 
what has occurred, has a right to 
stand between us; nor shall they.’ 

‘Excuse me, Carloss, this is un- 
reasonable. My happiness and 
honour are quite as dear to me as 
yours; and both are equally in- 
volved in the elucidation of this 
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business. You must wait. Your 
sister trusts me, and you must do 
the same.’ 

With a few more words, of no 
more amicable a tone than this, but 
without an open breach, they parted; 
and Frank reached Be: auvale by the 
late train, determined on not seeing 
his father till a night’s rest had 
fitted him for the interview. He 
was wearied with sorrow and un- 
certainty, but sleep came at last, 
and stole him gently from his con- 
sciousness of misery to dwell awhile 
with his love in fitful dreams. A 
bright May sun shone into Frank 
Bes auclerc’ s window on the following 
morning, and he saw that it was 
later than usual. At the end of 
twenty minutes, he rang the bell. 
‘ Jonas, why didn’t you call me ?’ 

‘IT made as much noise as I could, 
sir, with the bath and the shutters ; 
but you seemed so fast asleep, | 
didn’t like to wake you.’ 

‘ What’s the time ?’ 

‘A quarter to eleven. Most of 
the gentlemen are gone down to the 
stables with the Colonel, an hour 
ago, sir.” 

‘Most of the gentlemen ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; house is nearly full o’ 
company.’ 

‘Company ! who’s here, do you 
know?’ And Frank began to specu- 
late on the chances or propriety of 
getting an interview with his father. 
He knew the revelations or in- 
quiries he had to make to be em- 
barrassing. 

Jonas Parker repeated the names 
of the guests as far as he was able. 

‘Lady Evelyn’s here with her 
b rother, and Lady Ashdale again ? ’ 

‘So I was given to understand, 
sir.’ 

Jonas disappeared, and in the 
course of half an hour more Frank 
reached the breakfast-room. It was 
not entirely deserted. Lady Evelyn 
Ashdale was somehow or other 
finishing her morning meal, dally- 
ing with apricot jam—quite acci- 
dentally, of course. What could 

































































































































































































































































she do but wait to pour out Frank’s 
tea ? 

The peculiarity of Lady Evelyn’s 
face and general appearance was 
high blood. It was not that ravish- 
ing beauty which belonged to Violet 
Carloss, and which changed from 
grave to gay with equal ‘aptitude, 
and was still so lovely, that no one 
could indulge a preference o of mood, 
though all were conscious of the 
differences. Lady Evelyn was ele- 
gance itself; but no one conceived 
what she might have been in a soiled 
dress or a gipsy-hat with the rim 
half off. She was one of those fair 
gentle girls who are to be seen in 
the park in barouches, from six to 
eight of a summer’s noon, with 
blonde hair, and eyes, nose, mouth, 
and chin just in the right place. 
She could never have been other 
than she was without degenerating. 
Violet might have had her hair in 
several: parishes at once, and been 
riding a donkey on the sands at 
Ramsgate; her nose might have 
been on one side, her cheeks flushed, 
and she could almost have afforded a 
front tooth. She would still have 
been beautiful. Lady Evelyn was 
alm, quiet, impassive, smiling, 
good-tempered, en grande tenuve at all 
times ; so she was now. 

They greeted one another kindly 
enough. Frank Beauclere had de- 
termined upon a strict line of con- 
duct, until the absence of his father’s 
guests; and, as usual, over-acted 
his part. He was as kind, as in- 
deed he meant to be, and more than 
usually attentive to Lady Evelyn. 
The young lady had no disposition 
to repel him ; she was too well bred 


for flirtation, with too high a sense of 


her own value to fall in love unwit- 
tingly ; but so good-looking a fellow 
as Frank Beauclerc, with so good a 
position in the county, was worth 
a passing consideration even by 
Lady Evelyn Ashdale. 

‘Have you been here long, Lady 
Evelyn ?’ 
‘The day before yesterday ; and 
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we go to-day.’ The lady drew a 
light scarf round her shoulders, 
which Frank adjusted. ‘Thanks, 
very much ;’ and they sallied forth 
from the window round the house 
towards the stable. 

‘To-day ?’ The lady looked up 


rather expecting some deprecating 


expression of regret; but Frank 
could not manage to get it out. The 


fact was, he was wondering how 
long he could bear his burden. A 
difficulty should always be nego- 
tiated at once, if it be a severe one. 
Procrastination either increases its 
proportion to an insurmountable 
size, or decreases our powers of 
active energy to their minimum 
capability. 

‘Yes; the horses 
at twelve from 


are ordered 
Barrow.’ Frank 
breathed freely. ‘ But you know 
we shall not go till after lunch: 
mamma never leaves her room till 
one o'clock.’ That must do, then, 
thought he: and the letter must go 
to-night instead of to-day. 

When the afternoon came, the 
Ashdales took their leave. They 
were the last to go. The Colonel 
bid them adieu with some warmth, 
and then disappeared. Well as 
Frank Beauclere concealed his feel- 
ings, it was impossible not to per- 
ceive a certain restlessness of man- 
ner unusual to him. Now that the 
moment was arrived for an explana- 
tion, his father was gone; no one 
knew whither. So Frank strolled 
out on this fine early summer’s day. 
He crossed the park, and took his 
way leisurely towards the village 
of Barrow. 

Beauvale itself was a mere hamlet. 
A few cottages and the parsonage 
was all it consisted of. The parson 
was an eccentric person, half book- 
worm, half idler; a man of fifty 
years ‘of age, scarcely a companion 
for any body —c ertainly not for the 
Beaucleres, or the people whom he 
might have seen there. Parson 


Butler was a curiosity, and having 
many 


been so for years, would 
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scarcely have taken a polish with- 
out being altogether spoilt. 

Notso the rector of Barrow ; and 
Frank, at the end of an hour or 
more, found himself at Tom Oriel’s 
gate. Oriel was a man of forty, 
who was young-looking, and younger 
in mind and pursuits than many a 
man of thirty. 

He was engaged on a sermon 
when Frank interrupted him. 

‘I’m glad you’recome. I wanted 
an excuse to idle. Come into the 
garden.’ So Oriel met the young 
soldier. 

‘What success in the Muddiford 
brook ?’ 

‘Not much as yet. It doesn’t 
come on till later. The May-fiy’s 
not on. How’s your father? The 
Colonel has some queer customers 
there among the preservers.’ 

‘I think he’s satisfied on the 
whole ; and next year they promise 
well.’ 

‘The farmers or the foxes ?’ 

* Both.’ 

‘A bird in the hand’s worth two 
in the bush.’ 

‘You're pretty well off in this 
neighbourhood.’ 

‘Yes; there’s nothing wrong here. 
I’ve managed my tenant for you, 

and that glebe cover is one of the 
best i in the country. But you didn’t 
come here to talk eon foxes, Beau- 
clere. Come, let us haveit; what's 
the matter?’ The parson was shrewd 
enough, and had seen there was 
something on Frank’s mind from the 
beginning. ‘Can I help you ?’ 

‘know you would, if you could.’ 

‘Indeed I would. It’s my busi- 
ness, so don’t make so much of it as 
you seem disposed to.’ The parson 
produced a bottle of light claret, 
which he carried with him to the 
garden. 

‘Is disobedience to a father the 
right thing, Oriel?’ Frank was 
tolerably abrupt, for, to say truth, 
he hardly knew how to begin. 
Oriel had been acquainted with 
Frank’s father years before. 
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‘Certainly not. You see you 
put a general question, and you’ve 
got the only answer you could 
expect.” 

‘Would it be right to marry 
against your inclination, to please 
him ?’ 

‘Now, that’s a particular ques- 
tion, and you can get only a par- 
ticular negative out of it. Certainly 
not. But I ought to know the 
circumstances of the case.’ 

Frank began to see that he had 
not been wholly honest in pro- 
posing the question; so he began 
again. 

‘Would it be right to marry 
without his consent ? ’ 

‘How old are you?’ 

‘I? oh, well! I’m twenty-three.’ 

‘It is about the last step you 
should take. It might be not 
morally wrong, but no man knows 
the result of such an action. In 
your case I can hardly realise a 
refusal, if the girl was unobjection- 
able. "At the same time, things in 


themselves right are not ‘always ex- 


pedient. It would want long sleep- 
ing upon.’ Frank had certainly not 
acted precipitately. 

‘Are the sins of the fathers 
visited upon the children ?’ 

‘Undoubtedly ; not in eternity— 
certainly temporaily.’ 

‘That seems unjust.’ 

‘ But it can’t be so, because it is 
one of the ordinances of God. I 
can’t venture upon arguing the 
point with you; but if you won't 
trust so far, you won’t trust at all. 
If God says that it shall be so, 
depend upon it it will be so; and 
for very good purposes.’ 

Then they talked about indifferent 
matters, and at five or six o’clock 
Frank Beauclere went home. Oriel 
went in and sketched a sermon for 
Sunday, having for his text, ‘The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.’ 




















































































































CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE DISCLOSURE. 


He dressed himself for dinner, and 
found the house, for the first time, 
literally left to his father and him- 
self. It was the nature of the elder 
Beauclerc to be a little low-spirited 
after company. Then his manner 
assumed a softness and gentleness 
which was more attractive than 
ordinary. Frank delighted in it; 
though now he felt as if he could 
have better endured something 
harder, something exacting, in his 
father. It would have made his 
task easier. One comfort to him, 
at all events, was that he need no 
longer act a part ; so he walked 
down to dinner in a moody silence, 
which the Colonel almost hoped was 
caused by the absence of Lady 
Evelyn. He was too wise to say 80, 
but he was not wise 
understand the vigour and consis- 
tency of Frank’s character. 

‘I’m glad you like the new hack, 
Frank ; let’s have a glass of cham- 
pagne.’ 

‘I like the hack very much. I 
suppose you'll send him up to town 
next week ?’ 

‘If you’ve nothing to do down 
here, we may as well go up on 
Monday. ‘The servants can go, now 
there’s nobody here but ourselves 
[ want you to make arrangements 
for the Derby week, unless you 
mean to go down on the drag.’ 

‘I shall hardly have joined by 
that time.’ Neither the Colonel nor 
Frank were dving justice to the 
cook whom they had engaged. 

Then the Colonel began again. 
He had organised a regular season 
in town, and he regarded Frank as 
the companion of all his amuse- 
ments. He was to lionise him; to 
show him the new beauties of the 
season ; to take him to Greenwich 
and Richmond. They were to 
search Wardour Street together ; 
theColonel wanted some oak carving 
and some old china. He was to go 


enough to 
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with him the round of the livery 
stables, where it was certain no one 
would be so welcome to the dealers 
as the good-looking Colonel; and 
‘Frank, my boy, if you can get an 
ec xtension of leave, or get out of the 
service altogether, we'll go to the 
baths.’ And I think the Colonel 
would have been quite as welcome 
at Homburg and Baden as among 
the grave Piccadilly dealers; and 
would have paid his footing at a 
greater cost. Frank listened in 
painful silence to all these plans, 
which were to have given his father 
such satisfaction, and of which he 
was to have partaken. At last the 
butler put the claret upon the table 
and left the room. Frank got up, 
walked to the fire, stirred it rest- 
lessly, and then sat down with his 
back to the light. 

‘Frank, what’s the matter? You 
don’t seem quite up to the mark.’ 
The Colonel was hardly that him- 
self. ‘ Anything I can do for you ? 
Money wrong? Bad book on the 
Derby, my boy ad 

Frank almost smiled at the very 
characteristic suppositions to ac- 
count for his lowness of spirits, 
which, thanks to his determination, 
ought not to have been apparent. 
‘No, my dear father, nothing of 
the sort. I should think I never 
bet a pony at one time in my life, 
and I can hardly want much after 
your liberality.” And as a sudden 
recollection of how much he owed 
to him, and what an instinctive 
sort of affection he had borne to 
him, even during their long sepa- 
ration, a curious revulsion of feeling 
come over him, and he said, look- 
ing away from the light, ‘ No, sir, 
but I have done wrong by you, and 
I have been wofully punished for 
my disobedience.’ 

‘Wrong, Frank, never.’ 

‘I have had no patience; but 
you would have told me had I 
waited. I wish you had told me 
before.’ 

' My boy, don’t talk in that 
way, “for Frank’s voice had become 
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dry and husky as he approached 
the subject he dreaded. ‘You 
make me unhappy; I would have 
done anything’—and the Colonel 
rose, and put his hand on his son’s 
shoulder—‘ I would have done 
anything in the world to assist 
you.” The Colonel was still harp- 
ing upon money. ' 

‘No man could have helped me; 
no man could have undone what 
was already done.’ 

‘But you don’t say what it is, 
boy. Surely I can help you now ?’ 
The Colonel looked at Frank, and 
was surprised to see the difference, 
the air of disappointment and pain 
that was on his son’s face. 

* And I have made other sufferers 
as well as myself; but, sir, you 
must answer me truthfully and 
courageously : it is the only solace 
that remains to me to know the 
worst. I shall do the rest.’ 

‘Only tell me what it is,’ said 
Colonel Beauclerc, resuming his seat, 
and not comprehending the signs. 

‘T have often talked to you about 
Violet Carloss, never, perhaps, with 
sufficient openness. I never told 
you, sir, how much I loved her.’ 
Here Frank looked up, and as the 
light fell upon Colonel Beauclerc’s 
face, a light broke in upon his intel- 
ligence also. He was no longer at 
a loss to understand the signs. As 
Frank looked at him, he shaded 
his eyes, and the lower part of his 
face was of an ashy paleness ; his 
mouth twitched slightly, and the 
veins in his hand, which rested on 
his knee, were knotted and nervous. 

‘Never,’ said he, beneath his 
breath. 

‘It was wrong. I thought you 
would have understood it.’ The 
fact is that the Colonel did not at 
all understand the principles of 
Frank’s actions. Frank went on. 
‘Il saw Madam Rosenfels was 
against the match; I began to 
understand her motives. She could 
not afford to give up her income. 
What would her income have 
mattered tous? By degrees you 
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seemed to doubt the prudence of it, 
Madame may have been talking, or, 
my dear father, you fondly hoped 
to see me the husband of my 
cousin. It was a fine position, and 
many young men would have been 
proud of the suggestion. I was 
not.’ 

‘But, my boy, you have not dis- 
obeyed me; you have not done 
wrong; you have listened to my 
suggestions, and all will go right. 
Never mind about Lady Evelyn.’ 
The Colonel was walking up and 
down the room now. 

‘But I mind about Violet. I 
have disobeyed you, sir, and | 
came down here on purpose to tell 
you. I persuaded her and myself 
that we ought to be married.’ The 
Colonel here stopped in his walk, 
and took a glass of sherry from the 
table. Now his face was as white 
as a sheet, but recovering himself, 
he walked to the side of the table 
on which Frank was sitting, and 
said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘Married, 
married,—but you didn’t marry 
her? Frank, my boy, you have 
disobeyed me. There are circum- 
stances—but you have not married 
her ? 

‘No, I have not married her.’ 

‘ Thank God, thank God for that ; 
nor must you.’ 

‘Now, my father, tell me the 
truth, was it true? Is Violet Car- 
loss your daughter ? Has Madame 
been lying ? ’ 

Now he knew very well the ex- 
tent of the mischief he had done. 
He came to his son, he put his 
hand round his shoulder, and asked 
his forgiveness for an offence which 
he hardly considered a sin. Frank 
groaned aloud. 

‘For God’s sake, sir, get up, I have 
nothing to forgive to you; I have 
been unhappy in my love. But for 
her, poor child! I do feel. I am 
young and strong, and have my 
profession, and a thousand things 
to divert me; but for Violet, it is 
hard to bear.’ 

‘My boy, my boy, I have ruined 
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you; God knows how unwittingly. 

These things happen in the world, 

Frank, and God does not punish all 
as he has punished me. But you, 
my boy, will not forsake me, de- 
spise me ?’ 

‘I, my dear father ?—no. There, 
sir,’ ‘and he kissed his father’s fore- 
head, ‘be comforted. I know the 
world in which men live regards 
these faults with a lenient eye. You 
were tempted 

‘No, Frank, I was the tempter. 
I repaid her attention to me when 
on a sick couch by destroying the 
happiness of her married life, or at 
least shaking the confidence which 
her husband reposed in her. This 
Madame Rosenfels was her intimate 
friend, a sort of companion during 
the long absences of Major Car- 
loss. She has the proof; she 
received the confession ; and to her 
the Major entrusted the child which 
he had reason to believe was not 
his own.’ The room had become 
darker; neither father nor son 
trusted himself to look at the other, 
and both felt that the sooner this 
painful confession was got through, 
the better it would be for both 
of them. 

‘ It is one of those things, Frank, 
that has brought its own punish- 
ment.’ The Colonel was ve ry much 
averse to looking at it asa sin in 
its true light. ‘It has brought 
pain and sorrow to you, my boy, at 
an age when all should have been 
the reverse. God knows, if I could 
undo the evil I have done, how 
willingly I would do so; but I 
ean’t—I can’t; and now, Frank, I 
must witness the effects of the ruin 
| have wrought.’ That, too, was 
a rather disagreeable view of it toa 
selfish man. ‘ We must goto town 
on Monday, then we must think 
what can be done. Poor Violet. 
Ah ! Frank, I knew nothing of this 
story till I came down here, and 
now you know why I would have 
given a hand or a foot to have 
welcomed Lady Evelyn as a 
daughter-in-law.’ The Colonel sat 
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in a chair with his back to the light, 
and his face was red enough now. 

‘You knew nothing of this in 
India, sir: nothing before you came 
here ?” 

‘Do you think it was likely, 
Frank; or should I have thrown 
you and Violet together as I have 
done? God forgive me!’ The 
Colonel had those religious feelings 
which are common to the society in 
which he lived, to a very great 
degree ; on the present occasion the 
exclamation meant something. 

‘And you are sure Madame 
Rosenfels is telling the truth ?’ 

‘T cannot, I must not doubt it,’ 
and his eyes were full of tears. 

‘Then God help us both,’ groaned 
Frank. ‘ It’s hard at my age, and 
you'll forgive me, sir.’ 

Frank rose to his fullest height, 
swallowed a glass of sherry, stooped 
down and once more kissed his 


father’s forehead, and walked out of 


the room. He was gone for the 


night. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A SHORT SERMON, 


Lenior et melior fis accedente senecta? 
Hor. lib. ii. ep. ii. 


Frank had surmounted a dif- 
ficulty, but, like the gentleman in 
the same position on the Glacier de 
Taconnay, or on Monte Rosa, it was 
only to discover another, without 
the same prospective advantages to 
repay him. There could be no 
doubt that his was a misfortune, 
not to be judged by ordinary rules. 
Insurmountable, inevitable: he felt 
profoundly miserable. The thing 
of all others at the moment which 
most perplexed him, was the ne- 
cessity of an explanation to Violet 
and herbrother, and the impossibility 
of the true one. 

In the meantime something must 
be done. He wrote a long letter to 
Violet, in which she perceived 
more gentle, winning tone, a sooth- 
ing voice, as of one about to inflict 
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pain unwillingly, for the patient’s 
good. She could better have en- 
dured his wonted curtness of style, 
which, if it sometimes wanted ten- 
derness, never lacked truth. He 
was the only person who had never 
spoilt her. The letter explained 
nothing, but counselled patience 
and time, the grand consolers of all 
human ills. 

Reginald Carloss was a difficulty. 
It was scarcely to be expected that 
he would regard the matter in the 
same light as his sister. Could he 
write the truth to him? Certainly 
not. Could he frame a falsehood 
which would be surely investigated ? 
Even as little. Could he leave him 
under the unjust impressions which 
he would naturally form from the 
present state of affairs ? Even least 
of all. What was to be done then ? 
He would not write at all, but trust 
to the chapter of accidents for his 
conduct. 

For the Colonel, he had never 
thought very seriously of anything 
before. As to the result or event 
of any of his actions, such an 
idea had never entered his head. 
Now it had entered his heart. Not 
that he half realised the situation. 
As to repentance, he could only be 
said to regret that this sin had 
brought with it such fruits for re- 
pentance. Had he loved his son 
less, he would scarcely have gone so 
far on the road. He had some of 
the accidents of repentance; sorrow, 
and anxiety; but he had no re- 
linquishment of his sins in practice 
as an offence against God. 

He looked at Frank’s door as he 
went along the corridor. There was 
a light, and a movement. He 
hesitated, and then continued on his 
way to his own room. 

The sun shone brightly again on 
Sunday morning. 

‘Shall we go to church at Bar- 
row this morning, Frank?’ The 
Colonel had strict notions of church 
as far as his light went, and this 
morning particularly so. Generally 
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he found it his duty, as the squire, 
to be present at the simple morning 
service at Beauvale. The parish- 
ioners waited for him to come in, 
and when there to go out. He was 
very strict in his squirearchical 
duties. 

There can be no doubt that on 
this particular Sunday the Colonel 
did go tochurch with a better appe- 
tite for prayer and preaching. His 
thoughts however would recur con- 
stantly to himself and Frank, and 
perhaps he was judging his own 
sin almost as severely as others are 
apt to do; what made it seem 
worse to him now was, that he had 
committed an act of folly and 
wickedness, without the excuse of 
extraordinary passion, or feeling, 
or provocation of any kind. 

The people of Barrow were 
lucky. Mr. Oriel had his faults, I 
believe, but there was no more able 
minister, nor better priest, within 
twenty miles of Beauvale. Some 
thought he tied a fly a trifle too 
well for a real spiritually minded 
man. Another would have had 
him less learned on the subject of 
vermin trapping. But on one great 
point they were all united ; he was 
a very excellent preacher, and con- 
densed his matter into about fifteen 
minutes. His great characteristics, 
in all he undertook, were sincerity 
and earnestness. 

The Colonel folded his arms and 
awaited the text, with no signs of 
sleep or even carelessness, such as 
he may have exhibited sometimes 
under Parson Butler. But he 
scarcely expected to be roused so 
uncomfortably as he was by the 
text. 

‘What mean ye, that ye use this 
proverb concerning the land of 
Israel, saying, The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the child ren’s 
teeth are set on edge ? 

‘As I live, saith the Lord God, 
ye shall not have occasion any more 
to use this proverb in Israel. 

‘ Behold, all souls are mine: as 
K 
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the soul of the father, so also the 
soul of the son is mine: the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.’—Ezekiel 
XVill, 2-4. 

‘Bless my heart,’ said the Colonel 
to himself, ‘what an extraordinary 
thing! Is that true?’ and then he 
prepared to listen. How glad he 
was that Frank was not there. 

The preacher was a friend of 
Colonel Beauclere’s; he had shot 
with him, fished with him, dined 
with him. But the familiarity was 
not productive of any contempt, 
rather of increased confidence on 
either side. 

He began. Slowly and delibe- 
rately he compared these words with 
the declaration in the command- 
ments, that God would visit the sins 
of the fathers upon the children. 
It is not consistent with the justice 
of God to punish one man for the 
sins of another. No man can 
believe it. But it is a law of 
nature that sin shall leave its evil 
consequences behind it long after it 
has passed away. The temporal 
evils of iniquity will reach to our 
posterity as well as to ourselves. 
There were other considerations, 
too: but the Colonel buried his head 
upon his chest and the large drops 
stood upon his brow. Who knew 
better than he the truth of the 
preacher? Would he give an in- 
stance or two? Yes, but not the 
Colonel’s. Was he reserving it for 

rivate advice? So he continued. 

‘No doubt the commandment 
was a solemn publication of the 
will of God. But did it not refer 
especially to the sin of idolatry ?’ 
Then the Colonel recovered himself, 
somewhat prematurely, as it hap- 
pened, for it seemed to have refe- 
rence especially to family prosperity 

adversity. ‘The Jews, to be sure, 
lived under the care of a visible 


Providence, which we do _ not.’ 
Here was another nut for the 
fashionable sinner to crack. Tem- 


poral punishment ! ! How heavily it 
fell upon the innocent in this case, 
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and, save through his feelings, how 
little was the real criminal affected ! 
These arguments were clearly laid 
down in the first ten minutes. The 
last five came home to him, perhaps 
for the first time in his life. 

The fashionable world in which 
Everard Beauclerc had been brought 
up, and the cavalry regiment in 
which he had served, had never 
been accustomed to think seriously 
of the sinhe had committed. Mr. 
Oriel took a different view of it. 
He was earnest too in his denun- 
ciations of it. ‘We have done with 
its temporal effects: now we regard 
eternity. “ Behold, all souls. are 
mine. The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” ’ This was a personal 
concern. Was it indeed so serious ? 
Poor Frank! he would get over it. 
Time would do much for him. But 
what would eternity do for the 
Colonel himself? It was a terrible 
question, and the preacher put it to 
him very earnestly. At last he 
finished, giving him hope in the 
mercies of an all-powerful and all- 
merciful Redeemer. ‘ Ah!’ sighed 
the Colonel, ‘ wé none of us know 
the end of a sin we commit. Can 
we be sure that its punishment may 
not be eternal too!’ This was deep 
thinking for a man of fashion with 
eight thousand a year, or there- 
abouts ; worthy, perhs aps, of deeper 
minds. He hear d this in a country 
parish from his own familiar friend ; 
what might he expect from a rector 
of St. James’s ? 

Frank went to church too. He 

said his prayers, and minded his 
own affairs during the sermon, 
which was on apostolical succession 
and the keys of St. Peter. How- 
ever, they were both much the 
better for what they had heard and 
done. The Colonel did not go 
round by the kennels, nor to Mr. 
Oriel’s, but ate his luncheon, and 
retired to his own room. 

On Monday morning the estab- 
lishment was broken up, and they 
all went to London. 
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DOMESTIC 


[’. appears to be a fact universally 
_ acknowledged that good and 
efficient servants—servants who are 
both able and willing to fulfil the 
various duties of the places they 
engage themselves to occupy in our 
households — are becoming daily 
more rare; and that the want 
thus created has far exceeded the 
ordinary means of supply, no mis- 
tress of an establishment, whether 
large or small, will be in a position 
to deny. 


It is therefore a time when a 


judicious adaptation of the verb ‘ to 


agitate’ might have the effect of 
stirring the dormant energies of 
those who possess the gift of organi- 
sation into devising a remedy for 
the domestic evil in question, and 
the means of supply to an ever- 
increasing demand. 

The services of competent women 
servants, such as cooks, nurses, 
housemaids, and parlourmaids, are 
now ata premium; and their respec- 
tive merits and qualifications we 
are glad to take at their own indi- 
vidual estimate of their worth, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, is 
outrageously and unblushingly over- 
rated. 

‘A good plain cook’ answers in 
person the advertisement of an 
anxious mistress of a quiet estab- 
lishment in the country, who in- 
dulges the delusive hope of finding 
in one thus described, the modest 
acquirements which are essential to 


the comfort, combined with the 
economy, of her small ménage. 
‘What wages do you ask?’ she 


meekly inquires, after satisfying 
herself of the qualifications of the 
young woman from the country, 
who assumes an independent, and 
perhaps even a defiant air—a sub- 
lime ereature, conscious of her own 
power, who has ‘the future’ of her 
mistress (as the novelist would have 
it) entirely in her own hands—the 
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making or the marring of the bright 
day-dreams of domestic bliss. 
‘Twenty pounds a-year, with 
everything found, she would ezxpec’,’ 
having had eighteen and ditto, she 
adds, conclusively, ‘at her las’ 
place.’ Not that she even professes 
to have improved herself in her 
science during the lapse of a year, 
or perhaps only of a month or two, 
spent under the roof of some former 
victim to a sublime credulity in the 
good faith of plain cooks from the 
country. To this subterfuge she 
does not descend: The mere lapse 
of so much time, even if spent in 
utter vacuity and listlessness of 
mind, she considers an equivalent 
for the additional ‘ two pounds ’—a 
demand, perhaps, made with careless 
effrontery upon a purse which could 
but ill afford the sum named to 
obtain the genuine article, how 
much less to maintain in pampered 
idleness a ‘ cook’ (?) to whom the 
very rudiments of the science which 
she professes are written in a sealed 
book, with the name and title of 
which she has hardly been at the 
pains to make herself familiar; a 
‘cook’ who can neither bake a 
potato nor boil an egg; who can 
neither roast a lee of mutton 
nor send up the simplest dish pro- 
perly served; a cook who wastes 
your substance by the shame- 
ful extravagance which follows 
closely in the wake of ignorance ; 
who tries the temper of the master 
of the house, the patience of the 
mistress, and who sits like an 
incubus on the conscience of the 





latter when, to get rid of her, she 
finally consents to the demand 
threateningly made to give her 


‘such a kracter 
another place.’ 
It is a dishonest practice, and an 
abominable grievance ; but there is 
no recognised system to fall back 
upon, and there is no redress. It 


as will procure her 
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is bad enough to have to go about 
amongst friends and acquaintances 
—who cannot be supposed to take a 
very lively interest in the fluctua- 
tions of a neighbour’s ménage—in- 
quiring about cooks to be heard of, 
and cooks to be had, until we are 
appeased for the time by the engage- 
ment of some one else’s discarded 
‘treasure,’ who turns out, in many 
instances, to be either an habitual 
drunkard or a suspected thief. 

We are prevented from exposing 
the dishonesty of the proceeding, 
and from protesting against the 
falsity of the character given, by 
the stinging consciousness of similar 
lapses on our own part; by the 
recollection of the nurse for whom 
we precured an excellent situation 
after the discovery made that our 
youngest child had been terrified 
into convulsions by her graphic 
description of a terrible ‘bogie’ 
with flamimg eyes; of the cook 
whom we palmed off on the clergy- 
man’s wife in the country, whose 
temper had swept like a tornado 
through our own household, and 
left us sitting like Marius amid the 
ruins of Carthage. 

Conscience loudly demands, * And 
what characters did you give of 
these?’ *Did you in these in- 
stances adhere strictly to the letter 
of the law?’ ‘Did you not rather 
dwell with undue significance on 
the notable attributes which they 
had, and slur slightingly over the 
essential qualities mdispensable to 

really good servants, which they 
had not?’ ‘Honest, trustworthy, 
cleanly ’—you wrote with unhesita- 
ting fluency—‘Eliza is perfectly 
honest, and she certainly is an ex- 
cellent. cook.’ This fact you know 
will in itself cover a multitude of 
sins, 

*‘Good-tempered and sober ? ’"— 
here is a check; you think of the 
desolation that reigns paramount in 
the servants’ hall, which has been 
swept, if not garnished, by the evil 
temper of the virago in question ; 
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you think of the hints you have re- 
ceived from your confidential maid, 
with regard to the ‘ fire-water’ on 
which the desolating flame was fed, 
and your pen refuses to put the lie 
into actual form, so you merely add, 
‘and in all other respects quite 
satisfactory.’ 

It is so difficult, you say, to draw 
the line; no one would engage a 
servant of whom you had written 
that she was ill-tempered and a 
drunkard ; and there are, according 
to the present system, but three 
courses open to you to pursue :— 
to practise dishonesty, to retain a 
bad servant, or, by your own in- 
dividual act (as it appears to you) 
to ruin the prospects of one, whose 
intimate relations with you ‘during 
the time of her service has given 
her.a certain claim upon your pro- 
tection, and thrown her in some 
sort upon your individual mercy. 
And so it comes to pass that the 
passing of these flimsy, worthless 
recommendations from one to an- 
other, is the sole sandy foundation 
upon which the system of engaging 
domestic servants, and of arriving 
at some sort of estimation of their 
individual worth, is built. 

We cannot blame servants as a 
class, because they see their ad- 
vantage, scale the breach in the 


social system, and, like the rest of 


the world, do the best they can for 
themselves. _ 

It would be a truly Utopian 
dream to imagine that, amongst an 
uneducated class, we should find 
the just estimate of individual 
worth, and the self-abnegation— 
truly heroic in any case—that would 


decline to accept payment out of 
proportion with the actual worth of 


the service done. 

Snug sinecures in professional life, 
fabulous sums given, not for the 
work, but for the name of an artist 
or of an author, are not often de- 
clined by the educated or the 
gentle; and an ‘artiste’ in a more 
humble walk who can get twenty 
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pounds a year for her services, 
which are not worth it, in place of 
the ten which they are, would, in a 
common-sense view of the matter, 
be a fool for her pains, if she re- 
frained from doing so on a conscien- 
tious plea. 

It is not a crusade against ser- 
yants as a class that will bridge 
over the ‘rubicon’ which now lies 
more than knee-deep between the 
evil and the remedy. It is not a 
revolutionary measure, involving 
the ‘ destruction of the bridges and 
the burning of the boats,’ that we 
offer for the consideration of the 
readers of Fraser; this paper, on 
the contrary, is written with a view 
to suggest a possible reform in a 
system which places the heads of 
families at the mercy of bad ser- 
vants, and offers the smallest pos- 
sible amount of encouragement to 
those willing to do their best to 
improve themselves, or to put a fair 
price upon their services, honestly 
rendered to the best of their in- 
dividual ability. Out of the exigen- 
cies of the demand might arise the 
means of inserting the thin end of 
the wedge, towards the attainment 
of the much to be desired end. 

Good servants are very rare, and 
very difficult to obtain, it is true. 
But society is at no pains to edu- 
cate those on whom much of its 
comfort and domestic happiness de- 
pends. Like Topsy, a good servant 
if questioned as to her antecedents, 
would often be induced to answer, 
‘’spect 1 growed;’ for the village 
school at which she was educated, 
and from which she went to service, 
possessed neither the means nor the 
appliances to instruct her in the 
merest rudiments of her trade, or to 
educate her for the vocation which 
she has since only half learnt to fill. 
She has had, perhaps, the advan- 
tage of being placed under a good 
servant, who has taught her all she 
knows; but there are “comparatively 
few establishments well regulated 
enough, and under competent su- 
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pervision, to make desirable schools 
of service for young girls, who enter 
them without any previous instruc- 
tion in the branch of service which 
they undertake to perform. 

It appears to us that it might be 
otherwise, if those most interested 
in the matter would put their 
shoulders to the wheel. ‘It is the 
interest of society to provide a 
remedy for an abuse which has 
sprung in a great measure from the 
changing phases of its own .ma- 
chinery, which are more than sur- 
face deep, and which involve other 
radical changes, which it has not 
in all cases provided to meet. 

The increased facility of locomo- 
tion, the ever increasing demand 
for the material, the temptations 
offered for emigration, and the indif- 
ference of parents in the training 
of their children in the habits of 
cleanliness, industry, and in the 
practice of the strict morality, which 
can alone turn out good servants ; 
and, above all, the ‘Servants’ Re- 
gister Offices,’ are among the causes 
of the evil, which daily gains ground 
in our day. 

The resemblance, indeed, which 
these latter abominations bear to a 
negro slave market, is an abuse 
which the members of a highly 
civilised community might confess 
with a blush. Here we see rows 
upon rows of young women pre- 
sented for inspection, and offering 
their services for the highest bid, 
without any pledge given or re- 
ceived for the performance of du- 
ties undertaken, or of responsibilities 
incurred, either on the one side or 
the other. 

What respectable mother would 
care to see her innocent, rosy- 
cheeked daughter, whose fresh 
country beauty would be her great- 
est temptation, take her stand 
among these tawdry damsels, to 
run the risk which an engagement 
entered into at such a place must 
entail ? 

And as such a mother naturally 
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objects to submit her daughter 
to the degradation implied, we are 
on our parts unable to resort to any 
organised means to procure a ser- 
vant from a respectable home, for 
whose well-doing, and for the purity 
of the moral atmosphere into which 
she would be transplanted, we would 
willingly on our sides be held 
bound and responsible. 
Training-schools for children and 
young g girls, on a sufficiently large 
scale to supply the demand of re- 
spectable householders, established 
in each county and town of any 
size or note in “England, and which 
should not be allowed in any case to 
embrace either the pauper or the 
criminal element, would if supported 
(as we believe they would be) af- 
ford a conéinual supply of trained 
girls and women, who would carry 
out with them, as a guarantee of 
efficiency in their several depart- 
ments, certificates to that effect, 
which, with an estimate of the 
amount of wage to be demanded, 


would be signed by the members of 


the committee appointed to examine 
and to appraise the qualifications of 
the pupils about to go out into the 
world, 

Subscribers to such an institution 
would have the preference in the 
supply of servants, and donations 
of certain sums w ould give a nomi- 
nation or nominations to the donor 
thereof. The education received 
would be by no means given gratis ; 
the parents of the child admitted 
would be expected to contribute a 
share towards the expenses of her 
maintenance and instruction. 

Such a school we might surely 
hope to see erected in every county 
town in England, if the great 
metropolis itself would set the noble 
example. In London such a project 
would be more likely to meet with 
the requisite ‘Support ; donations 


? We are not, in the case of training schools for domestic servants, in the least laying 
claim to any merit or originality in the idea itself. We are quite aware that on a small 
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and subscriptions would be more 
likely to be there offered on a scale 
large enough to allow of thorough 
instruction in the several branches 
of service expected of those that 
it professed to train; and a model 
school where the : advantage of such 
training could be secured once set 
going in the great centre of civili- 
sation itself, there can be little 
doubt but that the example would 
be followed, and that the erection of 
such schools throughout the country 
would be the ultimate most desi- 
rable result. 

‘ en "est que le premier pas qui 
cotite,’ as we have seen in a recent 
case with regard to the valuable 
institution of village hospitals. The 
idea was suggested to a kindly and 
benevolent “heart by the sight of 
two empty cottages and by the ma- 
nifest want which came under the 
daily notice of one deeply interested 
in the amelioration of the suffer- 
ings of the poor, and this tribute 
to her memory and to the charitable 
work which owed its origin to her, 
is paid to one who is beyond the 
reach of our praise ; 
would have been the last to claim 
it, but the first to rejoice in the 
success which has attended it, and 


in the budding and blossoming of 


the tree the seed of which was sown 
by her loving and tender care.! 

It would not be possible for one 
head to organise, or for one hand to 
carry out, a practical plan for the 
‘ tre aining-school for domestic ser- 
vants’ on the scale we suggest. 
This paper only aspires to incite 
able heads to bring their help to 
bear upon the moulding of a well- 
organised system, and active and 
w illing hands to bring grist to the 
mill in the shape of funds to carry 
out the plans, and to insure the 
accomplishment of the work. The 
heads of families residing either in 


scale, such institutions have been established by benevolent persons,—it is with a view 
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London or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, whose daily comfort 
depends so much upon domestic 
servants, and who are constantly 
complaining of the evils of the 
present system, or rather no-system, 
would, we imagine, have strong 
inducements to subscribe towards 
the establishment of an institution 
which would insure an efficient 
education to young girls, with a 
special view to their after-career, 
and which would guarantee to sup- 
ply subscribers with a class of ser- 
vants which it would be otherwise 
impossible to obtain. Of course it 
would, from the very nature of the 
undertaking, be some time before 
the system was in full work—educa- 
tion is a thing of slow growth ; but 
as such institutions gradually in- 
creased, the supply would be in 
time so far equal to the demand as 
to raise the emulation of those who 
have not received similar advan- 
tages, and whose ignorance and inef- 
ficiency would be driven out of the 
field before the claims of the trained 
competitors. 

Since we have been called upon to 
contemplate the results of organised 
systems of education in the more 
difficult case of crime, we might well 
be sanguine for the result in such a 
school as we propose, where the 
moral atmosphere would be healthy 
and pure ; and arough sketch of the 
groundwork of such an establish- 
lishment, as it has presented itself 
to our mind’s eye, we venture to 
offer to the public, hoping by so 
doing to ‘ventilate the subject,’ 
which, in a fresh undertaking on so 
large a scale, is the way, we believe, 
to pave the way to the social reform 
we contemplate. A committee 
would have to be formed in the first 
place, upon whom would fall the 
expenses of advertisements, and of 
the distribution of circulars setting 
out the plans and object of the pro- 
posed ‘ training-schoo! for domestic 
servants,’ and asking for the neces- 
sary contributions towards carrying 
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them into effect. With brains to 
the fore, and with the necessary 
funds in reserve, difficulties of all 
sorts would only be met to be 
overcome ; and out of the priceless 
element of moral purity and worth 
might be trained the future female 
servants of England :—an organised 
and recognised class instead of a 
vast undisciplined body; a trained 
and efficient army of ‘ girl gradu- 
ates,’ who must pass severally 
through the ordeal of an examina- 
tion before undertaking duties which 
they must, in the first instance, be 
pronounced by constituted authori- 
ties competent to fulfil; and each of 
whom would hold a certain posi- 
tion in the social scale which could 
only be lowered by misconduct, or 
by shortcomings in her after- 
career. 

The mistresses of households en- 
gaging such girls into their service 
would on their side be held respon- 
sible to the governors of the school 
for the careful supervision of the 
conduct of the girls during the first 
years of their service, and be bound 
to show good cause either for com- 
plaint or dismissal, which, if found 
to be reasonable, would deduct so 
many marks from the certificate as 
to conduct, and be stated in full to 
the next person offering to engage 
such a girl into her service. The 
different departments would be pre- 
sided over by thoroughly efficient 
teachers, who would again be under 
the supervision of matrons appointed 
by the governors of the school, to 
whom the moral and maternal 
training of the girls under their 
care could be confidently committed. 
A chapel should be attached to the 
school, and a chaplain be appointed 
by the committee ; and it would be 
expedient that he should be a mar- 
ried man, and that his wife should 
take an active interest, possibly as 
head matron of the whole estab- 
lishment. In London and large 
towns, soup kitchens and cooking- 
houses for the poor might be 
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attached_to the building; and in 
the nursery department the infants 
of poor respectable parents might 
be taken in to nurse, under more 
cheerful auspices than those attend- 
ing the dawn of life in a work- 
house. Each art should be tho- 
roughly taught from the very rudi- 
ments, and those which admit of it 
carried out to the limits of the per- 
fection possible to be attained ; so 
that girls trained in the school 
might return there from time to 
time, and improve themselves in 
their respective callings on moderate 
terms. Needlework of every kind, 
from the use of the sewing-machine 
to the humbler acquirements of 
knitting, darning, and mending, 
would be carefully attended to; and 
young housemaids initiated early 
into the mysteries of blacklead and 
beeswax. The rudiments of cooking 
could be thoroughly taught, and in 
an establishment on the scale pro- 
posed might be carried out in the 
more delicate branches of the art, 
turning out cooks who would be 
eagerly sought after, and who would 
contribute towards raising our 
national character for the comfort 
and refinement of our domestic life. 
Reading, writing, and simple arith- 
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metic would embrace all the intel- 
lectual part of the education, and 
each girl would be turned out 
‘ certificated,’ not according to her 
proficiency in book-learning, but 
according to her competence to 
fulfil honestly the duties of her 
chosen station in life. 

It would be a pleasant sight for 
benevolent eyes to see assembled in 
a fine airy building a bevy of fresh, 
happy, blooming English maidens, 
in a pure moral atmosphere and 
under the kindest and most watch- 
ful supervision, qualifying them- 
selves to obtain first-class certifi- 
ates, under the stimulant of a 
wholesome emulation. It would be 
a pleasant task to seek out deserving 
candidates for nomination to such 
an institution, and a pleasing result 
to be able to answer practically the 
several queries of ‘ How? when? 
and where?’ when in the agonies 
of a revolutionary movement in our 
own households; whereas now we 
have no better resource than to 
write ‘Wanted’ at the head of an 
advertisement in the Times, and to 
give in the end more than double 
the worth of her services to a ser- 
vant who had but a doubtful 
‘kracter from her las’ place.’ 


